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PREFACE. 


The  following  pages,  a  portion  of  which 
appeared  originally  in  the  "  Old  Sporting 
Magazine,"  record  some  of  the  incidents 
which   befel  the  Author  and  his   com- 
panions in  arms  in  his  and  their  younger 
days,  during  a  long  residence  in  "  foreign 
lands,"  whither  he  had  been  led  by  the 
duties  of  his  profession.     Written  amid 
the  din  of  arms,  the  bustle  of  a  camp, 
the   uproar  of  a  barrack-room,   or  the 
confusion  of  a  troop-ship,  these  sketches 
of  adventure  abroad  can  prefer  little  claim 
either  to  scholarship,  elegance  of  lan- 
guage, or  brilliancy  of  style. 

Should  the  public,  however,  be  dis- 
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posed  to  look  with  indulgence  on  this 
first  essay  of  the  Author,  his  Sporting 
Muse,  warmed  by  the  sunshine  of  their 
approving  smiles,  may  in  her  next  flight 
take  a  bolder  course.  If  this  work  be 
void  of  any  other  merit,  it  can  at  least 
lay  claim  to  that  of  authenticity.  The 
incidents  related  are  those  which  actually 
befel  the  parties  engaged  therein,  given 
in  nearly  the  same  language  as  the  rough 
notes  from  whence  they  are  taken. 

The  drawings  are  from  sketches  made 
on  the  spot.  In  the  wild  and  adven- 
turous expeditions  herein  recorded,  the 
pencil  and  portfolio  ranked  in  importance 
only  second  to  the  rifle  and  boar-spear. 
That  the  **  pen"  is  not  so  familiar  as  the 
latter  in  the  hands  of  the  writer,  and  that 
he  cannot  direct  the  flow  and  expression 
of  his  thoughts  with  as  much  ease  as  the 
course  of  his  charger,  may  be  his  mis- 
fortune, but  not  his  fault. 

Merchiston  Hally  Hants, 
Oct.  Isty  1840. 
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INTRODUCTORY  CHAPTER. 


THE    AUTHOR   JOINS   HIS   RBGIMENT  IN  INDIA-^PIM)- 
6BESS  OP  THE  NEOPHYTE — A   YOUNG   <<  GRIPPIN** 

V^ONDBBS  THAT   BURST  UPON  HIM-*THB  PBA- 

THERED    TBIBE— -THE    ADJUTANT EXTBAOBOI- 

NARY  ANECDOTES — TREES  AND  ANIMALS — TODDY 

^AN  EASTEBN  NIGHT— NATIVE  BABBEB — ^HINDOO 

GIRL — ^SUMPTUOUS  BREAKFAST — SPORTING  PARTY 
^A  DISAPPOINTMENT. 

On  first  entering  the  army  at  an  early 
age,  I  joined  my  regiment  in  India.  A 
strong  natural  taste  for  the  sports  of  the 
field  was  here  brought  to  maturity,  and 
steadily  followed  up  in  that  ''  seventh 
heaven"  of  the  sportsman. 

It  would  be  tedious  to  trace  during  its 
whole  course  the  progress  of  the  neo- 
phyte, in  the  "  cunning  of  his  craft,"  in 
that  far  land,  from  the  moment  when 


XU  THE    NEOPHYTE. 

having  crossed  the  "  surf,"*  a  green, 
beardless,  and  red-cheeked  novice,  he 
displays  his  budding  propensity  to  imitate 
the  mighty  hunter  of  old,  the  great  Nim- 
rod,  by  knocking  over  long-tailed  parro- 
quets  amongst  the  groves  of  tall  cocoa-nut 
trees  at  Poonamallee,  or  stalking  for  grey 
Paddy  birds  amidst  the  swampy  expanse 
of  the  surrounding  rice  fields,  to  that 
proud  era  of  his  sporting  career  when  he 
beholds  extended  at  his  feet,  pierced  by 
his  now  unerring  rifle,  the  kingly  carcass 
of  the  royal  tiger ;  or  when,  with  foot 
firmly  planted  on  the  recking  body  of  the 
bristly  savage,  he  exultingly  withdraws 
from  its  bloody  sheath  the  sharp  head  of 
his  well-tried,  boar-spear. 

Through  all  the  difierent  acts  of  these 
intervening  stages  did  I  pass  during  a  long 

*  An  expression  equivalent  to  entering  or  leav- 
ing India,  as  a  person  is  never  supposed  to  venture 
across  this  tremendous  barrier  of  the  Coromandel 
coast,  unless  on  such  momentous  occasions. 
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and  Bedouin-like  residence,  principally 
amongst  the  jungles  of  the  Deccan,  a  life 
endeared  by  the  most  pleasing  associa- 
tions ;  and  if  tried  friends,  boon  compa- 
nions, and  a  perpetual  recurrence  of  spirit- 
stirring  adventures,  when  accompanied  by 
the  enjoyment  of  health,  and  freedom  from 
all  cares,  tend  to  promote  happiness,  then 
most  undoubtedly  did  I  enjoy  that  "  ne 
plus  ultra'*  of  the  day-dreams  of  the  phi- 
losopher ;  for  never,  on  the  whole,  could 
time  have  been  more  pleasantly  spent. 

Although  I  purpose  not  to  tire  the 
reader  with  the  whole  initiation  into  the 
mysteries  of  the  chase,  of  a  young  griffin* 
on  first  landing  in  India,  still  I  must  put 
him  au  fait  as  to  the  first  d^t  of  our 
youthful  friend,  in  scenes  and  amongst 
objects  so  entirely  new  to  him ;  and  d- 
though  he  does  not,  like  Hercules,  start 

*  Until  a  maD  has  been  a  year  ^nd  a  day  in  India, 
be  retains  the  appellation  of  **  griffin,"  equivalent 
to  greenhorn* 
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from  his  cradle  and  throttle  a  boa  con- 
strictor or  cobra  capello,  yet  in  due  imi- 
tation of  that  worthy  of  old,  I  will  in 
time  describe  ''  as  how"  he  gored  the  sa- 
vage boar,  bagged  I  know  not  how  many 
brace  of  snipe  and  royal  tigers  before 
breakfast,  had  them  all  curried  together, 
with  a  variety  of  other  equally  authentic  and 
interesting  narrations,  in  this  our  story  of 
**  Scenes  and  Sports  in  Foreign  Lands." 

Nature,  which  within  the  tropics  is  so 
luxuriant  and  prolific  in  the  vegetable 
kingdom,  is  no  less  bountiful  and  lavish 
in  the  animal  one;  and  the  first  things 
which  strike  the  uninitiated  European,  on 
putting  his  foot  on  the  sunny  shores  of 
India,  are  the  numbers  and  familiarity  of 
the  animals  unreclaimed,  and  free  from 
the  sway  of  man. 

The  young  officer  marching  his  detach- 
ment to  its  first  station,  Poonamallee,  has 
not  left  the  gates  of  Fort  St.  George  ere 
he  is  astonished  at  seeing  crows  (in  his 
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own  land  that  most  wary  of  the  feathered 
tribe)  fearlessly  and  gravely  pacing  along 
the  verandahs,  almost  under  the  feet  of 
the  soldiers ;  whilst  numerous  large  kites 
hovering  ahout  on  the  wing,  and  wide 
awake  to  everything  going  forward,  will 
occasionally  carry  their  boldness  so  far  as 
to  sweep  past  the  cook  boys  carrying  in 
large  wicker  baskets  the  meat  destined 
for  the  use  of  the  soldiers,  and  should  a 
detached  and  portable  morsel  meet  their 
glance,  it  is  instantaneously  carried  aloft 
in  their  serried  claws.  Besides  the  above 
crows  and  kites,  numerous  vultures  are  the 
usual  visitors  and  scavengers  of  the  bar- 
rack yard.  These  disgusting-looking  birds 
are  of  two  species,  one  of  a  dirty  white, 
the  other  of  a  dark  brown  colour,  the  face 
divested  of  feathers,  and  of  a  most  bilious- 
looking  dark  yellow  hue.* 

*  These  revolting  and  obscene  birds  sometimes 
gorge  themselves  to  such  a  degree,  that  the  author 
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In  Fort  William,  to  these  gentry  are 
added  the  "  adjutant,"  who,  from  his 
greater  bulk  and  capacity  of  stomach,  is 
a  still  more  efficient  scavenger.  I  have 
often  heard  the  Qai-Hy's^  relate  curious 
anecdotes  of  this  extraordinary  bird,  which 
appears  to  belong  to  the  stork  species.  I 
remember  C d,  who  is  an  old  Ben- 
galee, vouching  for  the  truth  of  the  fol- 
lowing:— ''  When  I  was  a  youngster," 
said  he,  ''  at  my  father's  quarters  in  the 
Fort^  I  used  to  play  the  adjutants  all  man- 
ner of  tricks';  on  one  occasion,  I  remem- 
ber getting  a  couple  of  large  marrow  bones, 
and,  after  fastening  them  both  together, 
charging  the  cavities  with  gunpowder  well 
rammed  down,  we  applied  a  slow  match, 

has  galloped  up  to  a  party  feasting  on  the  carcass 
of  a  bullock,  and  singling  out  one,  ere  he  could 
soar  out  of  reach,  has,  whilst  skimming  along  the 
ground,  driven  the  spear  through  his  back. 
*  The  Bengalees  are  so  nick-named. 
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and  threw  them  in  this  state  into  the 
midst  of  the  adjutants  which  were  stalking 
about  in  front  of  the  barracks.     A  couple 
of  them  immediately  pounced  each  on  a 
bone,  which  was  as  soon  swallowed,  but 
the  connecting  string  had  on  them  the 
same  effect  which  the  leash  has  on  two 
dogs  wishing  to  go  opposite  ways.     After 
a  short  tussle  on  terra  firman  our  Siamese 
twins  betook  themselves  to  the  regions  of 
air.     In    the    meantime,   their    internal 
enemy,  the  slow  match,  had  not  been 
idle;    scarcely   had   they   soared  to  the 
height  of  a  few  dozen  yards,  when  a  tre- 
mendous explosion  took  place ;  the  frag- 
ments of  bone  and  a  piece  of  singed  rope 
fell  to  the  ground,  but  the  adjutants  had 
disappeared  in  a  cloud  of  smoke   and 
feathers !" 

Thunders  of  applause  rang  from  every 
side  of  the  mess  table,  which,  from  the 
manner  in  which  they  were  expressed,  ap- 
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peared  to  give  the  narrator  little  satisfac- 
tion,  as  impugning  the  veracity  of  his 
youthful  exploit.  "  Go  it  again,  *  Childe 
Harold  ;*  another  yam !"  re-echoed  from 
all  sides,  when,  as  soon  as  the  '^  Childe" 
could  make  himself  heard,  he  said,  '^  Well^ 
gentlemen,  you  no  douht  think  it  a  very 
tough  fellow ;  you  shall  now  have  one  of  a 
more  soft  and  pathetic  nature.  Shortly 
after  this  occurrence,  wishing  to  carry  on 
my  experiments  with  the  adjutants,  I  chose 
my  opportunity,  and  enticed  a  favourite 
little  Blenheim  lap-dog,  belonging  to  one 
of  the  ladies  of  the  family,  into  the  square, 
in  view  of  the  adjutants.  The  latter  ap- 
peared at  first  undecided  what  course  to 
pursue,  a  real  Blenheim  being  a  delicacy 
to  which  they  had  probably  not  been  ac- 
customed. In  the  meantime,  the  poor 
little  dog,  nothing  abashed  at  the  attention 
bestowed  upon  him,  was  sauntering  care- 
lessly and  fearlessly  along,  as  he  mighti 
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under  similar  circumstances,  have  done  at 
home,  in  a  barn-yard  well  stocked  with 
turkeys  and  fowls.     At  this  moment,  a 
huge  adjutant  gravely  approached,   and 
only  moving  the  muscles  of  his  counte- 
nance to  yawn  destruction  on  the  unhappy 
little  animal,  took  him  quietly  up,  and 
the  next  moment  he  disappeared  down 
the  deep  abyss  opened  to  receive  him. 
A  piercing  shriek  warned  me,  in  my  place 
of  concealment,  that  other  eyes  had  be- 
held the  metamorphosis  of  the  dog  into 
a  'swallow.*    The  next  instant,  a  fair 
form,  with  dishevelled  locks,  was  rushing 
across   the   square;  but   'twas   too  late. 
The   adjutant  majestically   soared   aloft, 
and  I  beheld  him  alight  on  the  highest 
pinnacle  of  a  distant  building,  where,  like 
'  patience   on    a   monument  smiling  at 
grief,*  he  leisurely  and  complacently  ap- 
peared  to  await  the  progress  of  digestion." 
"  Very  soft,  and  very  pathetic,"  said 
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the  grim-looking  Colonel  W ,  depo- 
siting his  claret  glass  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  story,  "  and  having  been  myself  long 
at  Fort  William,  I  can  vouch  for  the 
wonderful  feats  occasionally  performed  by 
these  remarkable  birds.  I  one  day  saw  a 
live  bandycoote*  swallowed  by  one  of 
them,  but  the  next  instant,  to  our  surprise, 
he  emerged  from  amidst  the  feathers  of  the 
bird's  paunch,  having  evidently  eaten  him- 
self out  of  limbo,  and  was  taking  himself 
off  with  all  speed.  The  adjutant,  how- 
ever, was  too  quick  for  him ;  he  was  again 
bagged,  and  again  made  his  escape,  and 
the  process  was  continued  till  the  poor 
bandycoote  died  of  sheer  fatigue  and  ex- 
haustion,  was  once  more  swallowed,  and 
no  longer  burst  the  cerements  of  his  living 
sepulchre." 

This   story  was   a  poser:  I  however 

*  This  is  a  very  large  species  of  rat,  about  the 
size  of  a  guinea  pig. 
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heard  it  suggested  to  a  confirmed  bon 
vivant,  that  a  valuable  hint  might  be  from 
this  taken,  to  enable  the  epicure  to  enjoy 
a  frequent  repetition  of  repasts,  without 
any  danger  of  suffering  from  surfeit  or  in- 
digestion. 

But  I  have  been   digressing,   having 
left  our  young  officer  gaping  at  the  crows 
and  kites  in  the  **  bomb-proof"  at  Fort 
St.  George,  instead  of  keeping  his  eyes 
about  him  to  see  that  none  of  his  detach- 
ment of  recruits  were  surreptitiously  sup- 
plied with  arrack.     The  consequence  is, 
that  before  he  reaches  the  gardens  of  Ve- 
pery,  all  the  doolies  which  follow  the  de- 
tachment are  occupied,  not  with  sick  and 
wounded,  but  with  jolly  patients  reeling 
under  the  influence  of  a  more  *'  spiritual" 
deity  of  drink  than  that  of  the  rosy  god. 
The  poor  young  man  is  in  a  dreadful 
state  of  alarm  lest  he  should  be  brought 
to  a  court-martial  and  broke  for  neglect 
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of  duty;  but,  in  all  his  trepidation,  lie  can- 
not help  stopping  occasionally  to  watch 
the  green  parroquets  amongst  the  waving 
branches  of  the  graceful  bamboo;  the 
pretty  little  striped  squirrels,  as  they 
nimbly  bound  up  the  banyan  and  tulip 
trees  which  border  the  road  ;  or  the  bril- 
liant and  variegated  plumage  of  the  beau- 
tiful *'  neil-kanth,'*  or  blue-throated  fly- 
catcher, pursuing  its  prey  in  rapidly  re- 
volving circles  over  his  head. 

All  these,  and  a  thousand  other  novel- 
ties fix  his  youthful  attention;  and,  as 
he  rides  along  on  the  broken-down  old 
Arab,  the  elegant  specimen  of  horse- 
flesh from  Mr.  Moore's  livery  stables,  he, 
wishing  his  responsibility  and  detachment 
together  at  the  devil,  longs  to*  be  trying 
his  new  double-barrelled  fowling-piece  on 
the  strange-looking  creatures  around  him. 

He  leaves  behind  him  the  gardens,  and 
emerges  into  the  plains,  when  new  ob- 
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jects  crowd  on  his  bewildered  ken.  Flocks 
of   buffalos    wallowing  in   the    mud    of 
a    tank,     natives    passing   and    repass- 
ing,  messengers    on   Hurcarah    camels, 
graceful-looking    Hindoo    girls   drawing 
water  from  the  well,  all  make  him  fancy 
himself  in  the  land  of  dreams,  or  reading 
the  Arabian  Nights'  Entertainments.  And 
then  the  scenery,  so  different  from  that 
of  the  frozen  north  !     The  tropical  palm 
in  all  its  varieties,  the  waving  and  volup- 
tuous-looking  cocoa-nut  and  date  trees 
sleepily  nodding  their  leaf-crowned  heads, 
the  smooth  broad-leafed  plantain,  the  tall 
and  fan-like  palmyra.  But  stay ;  what  are 
those  creatures  swarming  up  its  tall  and 
naked  trunk  ? — they  are  not  monkeys — 
they  surely  cannot  be  men.  Here,  bugler, 
sound  a  halt !     We  will  give  five  minutes 
to  the  stragglers  to  come  up,  whilst  we 
rest  under  the  tall  and  leafless  stems  of 
these  skeleton  trees. 
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But  the  figures  going  aloft  towards  their 
green  and  waving  summits  with  such  ap- 
parent facility  are  human  beings :  a  hoop 
encircles  their  bodies  and  the  trunk  of  the 
tree;  their  feet,  fastened  together  with 
thongs  of  coir  rope,*  rest  against  the 
latter,  whilst,  with  successive  jerks  of 
their  bodies,  and  by  the  help  of  the  hoop, 
they  are  rapidly  carried  upwards  to  their 
destination.  When  arrived  at  the  leafy 
canopy  above,  the  swarthy  figure,  naked 
as  Adam,  with  the  exception  of  two  slight 
folds  of  linen,  one  enveloping  the  head, 
the  other  the  loins,  detaches  a  large  vessel, 
which  fastening  behind  him,  he  descends 
with  as  much  celerity  as  he  ascended. 
The  recruits  crowd  around  him,  and  he 
appears  busily  distributing,  for  a  consider- 
ation^ the  contents  of  his  earthen  vessel. 
Still,  something  must  be  wrong ;  for  behold 

*  A  strong  cordage  made  out  of  the  fibres  of  the 
cocoa-nut  tree. 
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the  bronzed  face  of  the  old  sergeant,  the 
only  one  who  has  been  in  India  before,  kin- 
dles with  wrath,  and,  after  in  vain  attempt- 
ing to  put  a  stop  to  the  '*  long  pulls  and 
strong  pulls"  which  the  young  votaries  of 
Mars  are  taking,  he  hastens  to  his  equally 

juvenile  commander  with  the  following 
appeal,  delivered  in  a  rich  Milesian  dia- 
lect:— "Sure,  your  honour,  'tis  toddy 
the  boys  are  afther  dhrinhmg,  and  if  your 
honour  does  not  put  a  stop  to  it,  in  two 
minutes  the  whole  detachment,  bugler  and 
aU,  will  be  dhrunkr—  "  The  devil  I  Well, 
sergeant,  break  all  the  crockery  ware  of 
those  niggers ;  and  tell  the  bugler  to 
sound  the  '  fall-in,'  whilst  he  is  sober 
enough  to  do  so."  Our  novice,  in  the 
meantime,  who  is  a  great  admirer  of 
Byron,  recalls  the  following  lines  : — 

*^  The  palm,  the  loftiest  dryad  of  the  woods, 
Within-  whose  bosom  infant  Bacchus  broods, 
While  eagles  scarce  build  higher  than  the  crest 
Which  shadows  o'er  the  vineyard  in  her  breast." 
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The  thought  flashes  across  his  mind  that 
he  has  been  guilty  of  the  imprudent  act 
of  halting  his  detachment  in  the  very  spot 
where  they  are  the  most  exposed  to  the 
temptation  of  imbibing  an  intoxicating 
liquor,*  and  he  hastens  to  repair  his  error 
by  getting  them  under  weigh  as  soon  as 
possible,  amidst  the  vociferations  of  the 
poor  "  tar- wallah,'*  who  is  clamouring 
about  his  broken  chatties. 

*  This  liquor,  which  is  called  by  Europeans 
toddy,  and  tar  by  the  Natives,  is  extracted  from  the 
date,  the  cocoa-nut,  and  palmyra  tree,  by  making 
an  incision  in  the  trunk  of  the  former,  and  cutting 
off  a  leaf  from  the  two  latter  trees,  to  the  stump  of 
which  is  applied  at  night  an  earthen  vessel,  which 
in  the  morning  is  found  to  contain  two  or  three 
quarts  of  what,  before  fermentation  takes  place  after 
8un-rise>  is  a  sweet,  cool,  and  refreshing  beverage. 
But  the  heat  of  the  sun  soon  converts  it  into  an  in- 
toxicating liquor,  in  which  state  it  is  eagerly  drunk 
by  the  soldier,  and  proves  the  source  of  as  much 
crime  as  the  potheen  cabins  in  Ireland^  or  the  wine 
shops  of  Gibraltar.  Every  to<fdf/  tree  pays  a  regu- 
lated tax  to  government. 
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It  is  getting  dusk ;  a  large  banyan  tree 
marks  that  they  have  completed  half  their 
march ;  a  **  cornacopoUy"  is  here  awaiting 
them  with  refreshments,  w^hen  a  biscuit 
and  glass  of  arrack  are  distributed  to  every 
man,  and  they  again  move  off  in  the  dark, 
for  the  short  twilight  of  a  tropical  clime  is 
speedily  covered  with  the  sable  mantle  of 
night.  Our  griffin  is  now  more  astounded 
than  ever  by  sights  and  sounds  totally 
novel;  he  goes  along  amidst  a  moving 
firmament  of  glittering  stars,  which,  in  the 
shape  of  fire-flies,  dance  around  him  in 

endless  mazes  ;  the  vampire-like  flying 
fox  flits  slowly  and  gloomily  overhead, 
and  his  ears  are  assailed  by  a  Babel  of 
sounds  proceeding  from  innumerable  rep- 
tiles, insects,  and  creeping  things,  re- 
joicing in  the  mild  dews  of  evening  and 
the  descent  of  burning  Sol. 
He  at  last  arrives   at  the  wished-for 
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haven  of  Poonamallee ;  his  forces  are  duly 
installed  in  barracks ;  a  hearty  welcome 
and  plentiful  supper  await  him  at  the 
mess-house  ;  and  he  concludes  his  first 
day  in  India  nearly  stunned  and  stupified 
by  such  a  variety  of  novel  sights,  and 
scarcely  aware  whether  he  is  in  the  land 
of  fiction  or  reality. 

Such  were  my  impressions  on  the  first 
day  of  my  arrival ;  and  now  to  try  the 
readers*  patience  by  pursuing  a  little  fur- 
ther the  infant  career  of  the  embryo 
sportsman,  for  "  sporting,"  be  it  remem- 
bered, is  the  pith  and  marrow  of  our 
tale. 

Next  morning,  he  is  awakened  by  a 
strange  feeling  about  his  face ;  he  starts 
up,  apprehensive  of  finding  himself  within 
the  jaws  of  a  boa-constrictor,  when,  to 
his  surprise,  he  is  already  well-lathered, 
not  with  the  mucus  of  the  foul  reptile, 
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but  with  a  genuine  composition  from  the 
soap-nut  tree,*  and  under  the  hands  of  a 
native  barber,  so  skilful  as  to  be  removing 
a  beard  where  no  symptoms  of  one  ever 
existed  before. 

He  frees  himself  as  soon  as  possible 
from  the  man  of  soap-suds,  when  a  dark, 
though  pretty,  female  form,  whose  beau- 
tiful contour  is  still  better  developed  by 
her  graceful  dress  and  attitude,  is  seen 
gUding  past  the  suite-room  door  with  a 
huge,  but  classically  shaped  earthen  vessel 
on  her  head,  shaded  by  raven  locks  and  gar- 
landed with  fragrant  white  flowers.  This 
is  the  "tawny-catch. '*  Our  poor  young 
man  has  scarcely  time  to  compare  this 
dusky  apparition  to  Neuha,  "  in  growth  a 
woman,  though  in  years  a  child,"  ere  he 

*  The  berries  of  this  beautiful  tree,  after  under- 
going a  certain  process,  are  made  to  answer  all  the 
purposes  of  common  soap. 
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is  forcibly  seized  by  his  self-constituted 
"  dobash,"  stripped  of  his  clothing  forci- 
bly, conducted  into  a  bathing  apartment, 
and  nearly  drowned  by  numerous  chatties 
of  delightfully  cool  water  being  poured 
over  his  head  by  an  obsequious  '*  maty.'** 
He  is  then  rubbed  down  like  a  horse,  re- 
conducted to  his  sleeping-room,  dressed 
like  a  child  by  the  aforesaid  dobash,  and 
finds  a  good  breakfast  and  a  jovial  party 
awaiting  him  at  the  mess-room,  that  low, 
long  building,  overshadowed  by  tulip  trees, 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  green,  and  fifty 
yards  from  his  own  quarters. 

*  The  dobash,  or  butler;  the  maty,  or  under 
servant ;  and  the  tawny-catch,  or  girl,  whose  busi- 
ness is  to  furnish  the  requisite  supply  of  water,  are 
the  nucleus  of  a  young  officer's  domestic  establish- 
ment in  India;  where  the  number  of  servants  is  pro- 
verbjally  great ;  but,  in  this  respect,  on  the  Madras 
side,  it  is  not  carried  to  anything  like  the  extent 
that  it  is  in  Bengal. 
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He  here  meets  with  many  young  men 
of  his  own  age,  all  intent  on  enjoyment, 
and  in  the  full  excitement  of  novelty ;  a 
sumptuous  breakfast  is  speedily  devoured, 
followed  by  noyeau  and  other  liqueurs, 
and  they  adjourn  to  the  verandah  to  digest 
with  a  cheroot  their  morning  repast,  and 
settle  the  occupations  and  amusements  of 
the  day.  Some  saunter  over  to  the  stables 
to  admire  their  new  purchases ;  others 
try  their  unpractised  hands  with  the  pellet 
bow*  on  the  numerous  honey  birdsf  which, 
constantly  flitting  on  the  wing,  are  draining 
sweets  from  the  pale  yellow  cups  of  the 
tuhp-tree  flowers;  or  direct  their  bullet 

*  The  pellet  bow  is  generally  made  of  a  piece  of 
bamboo,  kept  bent  by  a  double  string,  which  is 
separated  by  a  sn^all  piece  of  wood  ;  on  a  tape  con- 
necting the  two  strings  are  placed  small  sun-dried 
clay  balls,  about  the  size  of  marbles,  which  are  dis- 
charged with  great  force,  and  often  wonderful  ac- 
curacy, by  the  practised  pellet  archer* 

t  The  honey  bird  is  a  species  of  the  hummingbird. 
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archery  against  some  grave-looking  old 
blood-sucker,*  who,  with  red  and  swoln 
face  and  nodding  head,  is  quietly  basking 
on  that  old  decayed  branch. 

A  third  party,  amongst  whom  is  our 
young  neophyte,  determined  on  a  day's 
shooting,  don  their  traps,  get  out  their 
new  doublebarrels,  and,  being  duly  equip- 
ped, sally  forth.  About  Poonamallee  is 
to  be  met  capital  snipe  ground  ;  but  our 
griffs  know  not  where  to  seek  it ;  they 
blunder  into  the  green  rice-fields  up  to 
their  knees  in  mud  and  water,  blazing 
away  at  everything  which  comes  across 
them,  from  a  paddy  birdf  to  a  blue  jay. 

*  The  blood-sucker,  a  large  kind  of  lizard,  though 
perfectly  harmless,  is  so  called  from  his  ferocious 
appearance  and  blood-stained  countenance.  He 
has  some  of  the  properties  of  the  chamelion  in 
changing  his  colour,  and,  like  the  latter,  feeds  on 
insects. 

t  A  small  species  of  stork,  very  common  in  the 
rice  grounds. 
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See,  one  of  the  latter  has  been  bagged  by 
our  friend ;  how  he  admires  its  beautiful 
plumage ;  it  is  carefully  enveloped  in 
brown  paper,  and  consigned  to  the  care 
of  the  attendant  "  maty,"  to  serve  as  a 
subject  for  his  brush  and  pencil !  Listen 
to  the  exulting  cry  of  yon  tall  youth  with 
the  flaxen  hair ;  he  has  just  successfully 
performed  a  brilliant  military  manoeuvre, 
taken  in  flank  a  long  row  of  sand-larks, 
philosophising  on  one  of  the  serpentining 
ridges  of  the  rice-fields,  and  is  now  dash- 
ing through  pool  and  quagmire  to  secure 
his  killed  and  wounded. 

But,  tired  of  this  aquatic  sport,  they 
are  determined  to  try  the  jungle  :  let  us 
follow  them  to  yonder  clump  of  bahr 
bushes,  to  which  they  appear  to  be  at- 
tracted by  the  monotonous  cooing  of  the 
numerous  doves.  It  is  a  regular  race  be- 
tween them  to  see  who  shall  first  reach 
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the  favoured  spot.  The  long-legged  fellow 
in  the  flaxen  locks  has  it  all  his  own  way, 
pulls  up,  brings  the  but  to  his  shoulder, 
pulls  the  trigger,  rushes  in  amidst  the 
thorns,  and  bears  out  in  triumph  the  poor 
dove,*  whose  soft  yet  brilliant  eye  dis- 
closes a  thousand  beauties  ere  it  shuts  for 
ever.  Jealous  of  this  successful  shot,  they 
hasten  to  yon  green  mangoe  tope  if  here  is 
rare  work  for  powder  and  shot ;  minahs, 
king-crows,  cherubims,J  and  mangoe 
birds,  all  indiscriminately  swell  the  bag, 

*  Nearly  every  bush  is  occupied  by  its  cooing 
tenants,  who,  in  the  heat  of  noon-day,  to  one  en- 
camped in  the  jungle,  and  languidly  reposing  in  his 
tent,  furnish  a  concert  of  sweet  though  monotonous 
sounds,  peculiarly  soothing  to  the  mind  and  pleasing 
to  the  ear. 

f  A  tope  means  a  grove. 

%  A  very  small  owl,  which  is  often  known  by  this 
name,  because,,  during  the  day,  whilst  ensconced 
amidst  the  shady  branches  of  a  tree,  they  "  con- 
tinually do  cry." 
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which  at  last  can  contain  no  more,  and  is 
brought  back  in  triumph. 

But  only  imagine  the  mortification  of 
the  party  when,  after  mess,  on  the  afore- 
said bag  being  produced,  instead  of  elicit- 
ing admiration,  its  contents  only  cause 
peals  of  laughter  amongst  the  old  hands, 
who  are  ready  to  drop  off  their  chairs 
with  merriment  at  the  very  idea  of  good 
powder  and  shot  having  been  so  wantonly 
wasted !  Crest-fallen  and  dejected,  our 
poor  grif&ns  hide  as  soon  as  possible  their 
diminished  heads,  by  sneaking  off  to  their 
respective  quarters.  Here  our  young 
friend  next  morning  finds  himself  laid  up 
with  a  sharp  attack  of  dysentery,  and 
during  a  fortnight  pays,  with  sundry  ap- 
plications of  leeches  and  doses  of  calomel, 
for  this  his  first  day's  experience  in  the 
sports  of  '*  foreign  lands.'' 

He  however  recovers,  joins  his  regi- 
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meat,  becomes  by  d^rees  seasoned  to  the 
climate ;  and  now,  tough  as  leather,  and 
inured  to  every  fieitigue,  witnesses  and 
participates  in,  at  different  periods,  the 
'*  scenes  and  sports"  herein  described. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

ANTELOPE   SHOOTING  —  THE    NIGHT  START  —  SPORT- 
ING  PARTY     IN   THE    DECCAN  —  6H0RA WALLAHS, 

THE   RUMNA THE  RUINS   OF    SUBROO-NUGGUR — 

CHENNOO — HINTS  ON    SHOOTING    ANTELOPES  — 

THE   CHASE THE  DEATH — BRINGING  HOME  THE 

DEER. 

Ddke  S *'  Come,  shall  we  go  and  kill  us  yenison  ? 

And  yet  it  irks  me,  the  poor  dappled  fools." 

Shaxspiare. 

It  was  at  ten  o'clock  on  a  fine  moon- 
light night  in  the  month  of  March  that  as 
convivial  a  party  as  ever  carried  cup  to 
lip,  or  foot  to  stirrup,  set  out  from  the 
extensive  cantonment  of  Secunderabad,  in 
the  Deccan,  on  the  shooting  expedition  of 
which  I  am  about  to  give  an  account. 

VOL.  I.  B 


2  THE    PARTY. 

'*  A  strange  hour  for  a  start !"  will,  no 
doubt,  exclaim  the  gentle  or  gouty  fire- 
side reader ;  but  know,  most  sapient  Sir, 
that  India  is  not  England,  and  that  it  is 
there  a  common  circumstance  thus  to 
cheat  bright  Phoebus  in  his  own  domains^ 
by  stealing  a  march  on  him  in  the  dark. 
Besides,  we  had  had  a  good  dinner,  per- 
haps a  little  claret  or  Hodgson's  own 
pale,  qualified  maybe  by  some  of  Gordon's 
best  Madeira :  but  these  points  I  cannot 
distinctly  certify.  All  that  I  can  venture 
to  state  on  the  subject  is,  that  after  set- 
tling all  with  a  good  glass  of  brandy-and- 
water  to  keep  out  the  night  air,  we 
deemed  ourselves  sufficiently  strong,  both 
in  body  and  spirit,  to  set  at  defiance  any 
sheitan^  that  might  attempt  to  oppose  our 
Qoctumal  progress. 

Our  party  consisted  of  five,  three  of 

*  Devilf  or  evil  spirity  supposed  by  the  natives  to 
inhabit  dreary  and  desert  places. 
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whom  only  could  boast  of  being  Sports- 
men in  the  true  sense  of  the  word ;  men 
who  would  not  hesitate  to  lose  a  night's 
rest  in  the  jungle  to  have  a  shot  at  a  por- 
cupirie  or  dumulgundy  ;*  who  would  break 
ti^eir  necks  to  secure  the  brush  of  a  fox,  or 
hark  their  faces,  during  a  long  day's  fag  in 
the  hot  winds,  to  bag  a  brace  of  florikin. 
The  remainder  of  the  party  was  com- 
posed of  a  couple  of  good  fellows — a  term 
better  understood  in  India  than  anywhere 
else,  where  a  man  is  weighed,  not  by  his 
rank  and  the  length  of  his  purse,  but  by 
the  sterling  good  qualities  which  render 
him  estimable.  Such  were  our  two  non- 
sporting  friends,  men  who  would  perhaps 
rather  draw  a  cork  than  a  trigger,  or  sing 
a  jovial  song  than  sing  out  '*  tally-ho !" 
These  were  certainly  enormities  which,  in 
a  sporting  circle,  might  have  gone  hard 
against  them ;  but  with  their  many  re- 

*  The  large  hyeena. 
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deeming  qualities,  they  stemmed  the  cur- 
rent of  popular  opinion,  and  were  always 
welcome  at  the  camp  of  the  "  Sporting 
Club."  Alas  !  they  are  no  more,  one 
having  fallen  a  victim  to  cUmate,  the  other 
to  matrimony!  Peace  be  with  their 
ashes ! 

.  Our  steeds  and  ghorawallahSy  who  had 
long  been  waiting  and  wondering  at  our 
protracted  delay,  were  at  length  relieved 
by  our  appearance,  as  I  before  said,  at 
about  10  P.M. ;  we  therefore  mounted  in 
high  spirits,  and  proceeded  to  our  destina- 
tion, which,  as  the  crow  flies,  did  not  ex- 
ceed eight  or  nine  miles. 

As  we  are  jogging  along,  I  shall  endea- 
vour to  give  to  the  uninitiated  griffin*  the 
meaning  of  the  above  curiously-con- 
structed word.  It  means  neither  more 
nor  less  than,  Anglice, ''  groom'' — literally 

*  A  person  just  arrived  id  India,  or  one  who  has 
never  been  there. 
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translated,  "  horsekeeper."  In  Bengal 
they  give  them  the  more  euphonous  Per- 
sian appellation  of  "  sa'is  ;"  but  the  Ben- 
galees are  affected  fellows,  and  if  there  be 
"  anything  in  a  name,"  I  prefer  the  un- 
assuming "  ghorawallah,'^  or  even  the  less 
pretending  Malabar  sound  of  ''  cuddre- 
carrah.'^  After  the  palankeen  bearers, 
tbey  are  certainly  the  most  useful  hard- 
working servants  in  India ;  their  pluck  and 
bottom  are  truly  wonderful,  and,  would,  if 
recorded,  shame  many  of  the  pedestrian 
feats  in  our  own  land.  They  consider  it 
their  duty  to  keep  pace  with  their  horse, 
wherever  he  goes,  either  in  harness  or  the 
saddle ;  and  to  accomplish  this  they  have 
frequently  to  undergo  what  would  inevit- 
ably destroy  any  other  men  whose  lives 
had  not  been  passed  in  similar  training. 
In  the  hottest  weather,  I  have  often  driven 
out  five  miles  and  back  with  a  very  fast 
trotting  horse,  and  the  horsekeeper  has  al- 
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ways  been  at  his  head  on  my  alighting.  Jl 
have  rode  into  cantonments  fourteen  miles 
from  a  shooting  excursion  at  a  good  hard 
canter,  and  Mr.  Chennoo^  loaded  with  my 
fowling-piece,  has  not  on  my  arrival  been 
much  behind  me. 

But  to  return  to  our  party,  whom  we 
left,  not  quietly,  but  perhaps  rather  voci- 
ferously, wending  their  way  towards  the 
old  ruins  of  Surroo-Nuggur,  the  very  head 
quarters  of  antelopes,  being  in  the  midst 
of  the  "  Rumna,**  or  preserve  of  His  High- 
ness the  Nizam  of  Hyderabad,  and  which 
we  intended  to  make  our  abode  for  the 
next  few  days.  It  may  perhaps  be  neces- 
sary to  state,  that  in  order  to  obtain  kave 
to  shoot  antelope  in  this  part  of  the  coun- 
try, it  was  requisite  to  make  an  applica- 
tion to  the  minister,  Chundoo  Lall, 
through  the  British  resident,  when  a 
hookum,  or  order,  was  given  for  permission 
to  shoot  so  many  days.     But  under  this 
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system  it  was  found  that  the  slaughter  was 
too  great ;  and,  latterly,  the  permit  only 
signed  the  death-warrant  of  a  couple  of 
bucks,  the  does  being  held  in  too  great 
contempt  to  waste  a  charge  on. 

But  I  am  again  digressing.  We  suc- 
ceeded, by  the  help  of  the  moon,  in  tra- 
versiDg  without  accident  the  arid  and 
broken  country  extending  between  Secun- . 
derabad  and  the  river  Moussa,  at  this  time 
of  the  year  an  insignificant  stream,  but  even 
at  this  season  difficult  to  cross,  owing  to  its 
precipitous  banks  and  rocky  bed.  After 
much  trouble  we  discovered  the  ford,  and 
half  an  hour  more  brought  us  to  the 
cavern-like  abode  we  had  chosen  in  the 
Ruins.  All  was  dark  as  Erebus :  the  ser- 
vants whom  we  had  sent  on  had  despaired 
of  seeing  us  that  night,  and  had  fallen 
asleep.  They  were,  however,  soon  roused 
up,  a  light  struck,  and  we  were  gladdened 
by  the  sight  of  a  table  ready  spread,  our 
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camp-couches  in  apple-pie  order,  our  spare 
nags  comfortably  picketed  at  a  short  dis- 
tance in  the  vaults,  and  the  scene  further 
enlivened  by  a  score  of  niggers  in  the 
shape  of  coolies  and  grass-cutters  snoring 
around,  wrapped  in  their  dark-coloured 
blankets.  We  shortly  followed  their  ex- 
ample, and  after  giving  strict  injunctions 
to  be  called  before  day-break,  were  soon 
dreaming  of  the  morrow^s  sport. 

The  dawn  found  us  equipped  for  the 
chase;  but  before  we  had  completed  all 
our  arrangements  the  sun  had  risen ;  and 
scrambling  to  the  top  of  the  old  buildings, 
I  eagerly  looked  out  for  the  enemy,  as  at 
this  hour  it  was  not  the  first  time  I  had 
knocked  over  a  fine  buck  within  a  few 
hundred  yards  of  the  Ruins  ;  but  far  as  the 
eye  could  reach,  nothing  living  appeared, 
and  it  rested  on  naught  save  the  brown 
and  already  parched-up  ground,  broken 
here  and  there  by  dry  water-courses  and 
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ravines,  dotted  with  abrupt  rocks,  and 
bounded  in  the  distance  by  a  chain  of 
steep  hills.  The  only  thing  to  relieve  the 
aching  sight  was  the  verdure  of  an  oc- 
casional custard-apple  bush,  whose  bright 
If  .  •  • 

green  shewed  like  a  small  oasis  in  the  de- 
sert. At  length  we  were  on  our  steeds, 
and,  each  taking  a  separate  path,  put  our 
faith  in  the  good  St.  Hubert  and  a  steady 
hand. 

I  made  for  the  hills,  intending  to  pur- 
sue my  old  system  of  destruction,  of  which 
there  are  several  approved  methods.  The 
first  is,  to  be  enveloped  in  a  cumlay,*  and 
thus,  under  false  colours,  to  represent  a 
native,  whom  being  more  used  to  behold, 
they  suffer  to  come  nearer  than  a  Euro- 
pean.  Another  plan  was  to  approach 
under  a  leafy  screen,  which,  like  "  Bir- 
nam's  Wood,''  was  carried  before  yoU, 

/*  A  coturse  brown  blaoHet  worn  by  the  poorer 
natives. 
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often  successfully.  I  have  also  heard  of 
stalking  up  behind  a  bullock,  but  never 
saw  it  practised.  But  my  favourite  mode 
of  getting  within  shot,  and  the  one  in  which 
I  found  most  sport,  was  on  my  well-trained 
pony  Kangaroo,  a  true  little  Mahratta, 
small,  but  strong  as  a  lion,  a  good  one  to 
go,  and  as  steady  as  a  rock  under  fire. 
My  trusty  horsekeeper  beside  me  with 
the  "  double-barrel,"  and,  armed  myself 
with  a  spur  on  the  left  heel,  and  a  bamboo 
spear  in  the  right  hand,  I  jogged  along 
quietly  until  in  view  of  a  buck.  If  no 
covert  were  at  hand,  I  rode  on  without 
taking  any  notice  of  him,  but  carefully 
reconnoitering  the  "  terrain"  as  I  made 
an  extensive  circle  round  him,  and,  as 
soon  as  covered  by  a  third  object,  such 
as  a  rock,  a  clump  of  date  trees,  or  an  in- 
equality in  the  ground,  within  from  80  to 
120  yards  of  the  quarry,  I  used  to  make 
for  it  at  a  gallop,  jump  off,  and  give  him 
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right  and  left  as  he  was  bounding  off^  in 
which  case  he  was  either  ''  kilt  dead," 
missed  altogether,  or  wounded.  The  first 
case  seldom  happened,  as  nothing  but  a 
bullet  through  the  head  or  heart  will  act 
as  an  immediate  quietus  to  an  antelope : 
the  second  was  very  common ;  and  in  the 
event  of  the  occurrence  of  the  third  con- 
tingency, you  had  every  prospect  of  a  good 
run — ^that  is  to  say,  if  your  horse  were  on 
the  spot. 

I  will  take  this  opportunity  of  giving  a 
hint  to  young  hands  and  tyros  at  antelope 
shooting.  I  shall  never  forget  the  delight  I 
felt  on  flooring  my  first  buck,  nor  my  subse- 
quent disappointment,  nay,  almost  despair, 
at  his  final  escape.  I  had  been  toiling  un- 
successfully in  this,  my  first  attempt, 
during  the  greater  part  of  a  grilling  hot 
day,  and  felt  sick  with  *'  hope  deferred" 
and  the  excessive  heat  of  the  sun  on  my 
griffin  frame.  At  last  I  got  a  shot  at  a 
fine  animal,  who,  after  bounding  off  for  a 
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few  yards,  fell,  and  was  apparently  at  his 
last  gasp.  I  ran  up,  almost  breathless 
with  delight  at  my  unexpected  success, 
stood  for  a  second  to  admire  my  beautiful 
prize,  and  was  in  the  act  of  grasping  him 
by  the  horns,  when,  to  my  utter  horror 
and  dismay,  with  one  bound  he  gained 
his  feet  and  went  off  like  a  shot :  unfor- 
tunately, I  had  not  another  to  send  after 
him,  as  I  had  been  using  a  rife,  which,  in 
the  excitement  of  the  moment,  I  never 
dreamt  of  reloading.  This  is  one  reason 
for  my  preference  of  the  **  double  barrel" 
even  for  ball  firing. 

On  the  morning  on  which  the  reader 
has  accompanied  us  to  Surroo-Nuggur,  I 
was  particularly  unfortunate  in  not  getting 
shots ;  at  last,  when,  just  about  to  return 
to  the  Ruins  and  to  breakfast,  I  espied  a 
fine  black  buck,  quietly  grazing  at  a  few 
hundred  yards  distance.  There  was  good 
covert  within  range,  and  I  easily  got  a 
shot  at  him  as  he  was  bounding  ofi*.     I 
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missed  him  with  my  first  barrel,  but  from 
the  swerve  he  gave  after  my  second  at- 
tempt, together  with  a  peculiar  sound, 
(which  I  know  not  what  to  compare  to, 
unless  to  the  noise  made  by  suddenly  ex- 
panding the  lips  after  keeping  them  com- 
pressed,) I  was  aware  he  was  hit,  most 
probably  between  the  hip  and  the  ribs, 
and  accordingly  prepared  for  a  tough  job, 
nor  was  I  disappointed. 

Chennoo  was  at  hand  with  the  spear, 
and  the  next  moment  Kangaroo  was  doing 
his  best.  My  friend  was  making  direct 
for  the  hills,  and  I  well  knew  that  unless 
I  could  change  his  course,  my  chance  of 
a  nearer  acquaintance  with  him  was  slight. 
I  determined,  therefore,  to  try  his  paces, 
and  gave  the  pony  his  head,  and  then  a 
taste  of  the  spur.  Kangaroo  was  as  good 
a  tit  for  his  inches  as  ever  pounded  gram/^ 

*  A  species  of  pea  on  which  horses  are  fed  in 
India. 
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was  in  capital  galloping  trim,  and  had  the 
bottom  of  the  devil;  still  the  interloper 
was  too  much  for  him,  had  given  up  his 
"  pranks  and  caper 8 ^^^  and  had  settled  into 
a  steady  long  gallop  ;  this  in  itself  proved 
him  to  have  been  hit  hard,  and  made  it 
more  provoking  that  he  was  rapidly  near- 
ing  the  hills,  and  at  the  same  time  in- 
creasing the  distance  between  us.  At  this 
critical  moment,  some  natives  emerged 
from  a  clump  of  date-bushes  immediately 
before  the  terrified  animal,  and  caused 
him  to  veer  off,  and  change  his  course 
from  south  to  due  west.  This  was  a 
lucky  hit  for  me.  I  also  went  on  another 
tack,  and  not  being  equal  to  him  in  speed, 
was  determined  to  try  his  bottom.  The 
full  view  I  had  of  him  at  the  turn  gave 
me  such  an  itching  to  possess  his  fine 
spiral  horns  (mind  you,  I  am  not  married) 
that  I  determined  to  make  it  a  *'  guerre  a 
outrance.^^ 
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Keeping,  therefore,  the  strong  pull  on 
the  snaffle,  I  regulated  my  pace  so  as  to 
keep  him  in  view.  He  still  carried  it  on 
bravely,  when,  coming  to  the  brow  of  a 
ravine,  he  disappeared  from  my  sight. 
Now  or  never,  thought  I ;  he  will  never 
venture  to  breast  the  opposite  bank ;  and 
I  again  applied  the  persuader,  in  order  to 
be  with  him  in  the  hollow.  I  was,  how- 
ever, out  in  my  calculations;  for  as  I 
reached  the  brink  of  the  nullah/^  which 
was  both  deep  and  broad,  he  was  gallantly 
crowning  the  opposite  brow,  down  the 
dip  of  which  he  vanished,  and  left  me  in 
a  pleasant  predicament,  on  a  blown  horse, 
with  a  deep  chasm  between  us.  But  it  was 
a  time  to  act,  and  not  to  think ;  so  getting 
to  the  bottom  of  the  nullah  as  I  best 
might,  I  crammed  my  steed  up  the  oppo- 
site sides  ;   but,   alas !  poor  little  Kan- 

♦  Dry  watercourse,  formed  during  the  rains. 
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garoo's  sobs  too  plainly  told  me  that  he  was 
nearly  done,  and  on  reaching  the  crest  of 
the  eminence  he  could  not  raise  a  canter. 
Here  I  pulled  up  to  look  after  the  chase, 
which  I  expected  to  see  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  a-head.  A  vast  plain  extended  before 
me,  bounded  by  Aurungzebe's  Mosque, 
with  its  lofty  minarets  shining  in  the  now 
blazing  sun.  At  a  great  distance  I  saw  a 
flock  of  antelopes  grazing,  but  mine  was 
evidently  not  of  the  party.  A  gleam  of 
hope  shot  through  my  breast,  which  was 
raised  into  certainty,  when,  on  looking 
along  the  banks  of  the  ravine  to  the  left, 
I  perceived  at  about  fifty  yards  a  thick 
clump  of  custard-apple  bushes.  I  knew 
enough  of  the  fleet-footed  race  to  be  per- 
fectly sure  he  was  ensconced  under  their 
friendly  boughs. 

My  game  w^as  now  quite  the  reverse 
from  what  it  had  been  at  starting :  every 
moment's  delay  which  went  to  the  repair 
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of  my  nag's  bellows  told  in  an  equal  ratio 
against  the  buck,  who,  if  not  actually 
losing  blood,  must  be  getting  stiffer  and 
weaker  from  the  effects  of  his  wound. 

Still  I  did  not  venture  to  put  foot  to 
ground,  but,  keeping  a  sharp  look  out  on 
the  clump,  waited  till  both  man  and  horse 
had  recovered  their  wind,  of  which  they 
both  stood  nearly  equally  in  need.  Then, 
and  not  till  then,  did  I  approach  the  covert : 
it  was  as  I  had  anticipated  :  my  old  ac- 
quaintance did  not  wait  for  me  in  his 
hiding  place,  but,  determining  to  die 
game,  made  for  the  open. 

The  five  minutes'  check  had  had  all  the 
effect  I  anticipated :  he  no  longer  looked 
the  same  animal ;  even  the  glossy  hue  of 
his  back  appeared  dimmed ;  a  narrow 
streak  of  crimson  shewed  distinctly  on 
the  white  of  his  flank ;  his  tongue  hung 
out,  and  he  went  off  with  sobs,  and  at  a 
most  crippled  pace — 
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**  For,  jaded  now  and  spent  with  toil, 
Emboss'd  with  foam,  and  dark  with  soil. 
While  every  gasp  with  sobs  he  drew, 
The  labViog  btick  strain'd  full  in  view/' 

Even  in  this  lamentable  state  he  gave  me 
more  trouble  than  I  could  have  thought 
possible.  I  was  now  within  so  short  a 
distance  of  him  that  I  saw  there  was  not 
the  slightest  probability  of  his  escape,  and 
was  anxious  to  make  short  work  of  it,  as 
I  was  dying  with  thirst  and  heat.  At  any 
other  time,  his  plaintive  sobs  and  cries 
might  have  moved  me  to  pity ;  but  my 
blood  was  up,  and  heated  in  every  sense 
of  the  word.  I  lifted  the  pony  with  bit 
and  spur,  and  we  certainly  gained  on  him, 
but  slowly :  this  could  not  last  for  ever ; 
the  buck*s  last  hour  had  arrived.  We 
were  all  three  c2one,  but  he  was  so,  past  re- 
covery :  a  few  strides  more  brought  Kan* 
garoo  alongside  of  him ;  as  we  gave  him 
the  "  go  bye,"  the  spear  aimed  at  his 
shoulder-blade    went    through   him   like 
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butter,  and   the  next  instant  my  knife 
was  across  his  throat. 

In  this  first  moment  of  success,  mine 
was  not  the  most  enviable  situation  in  the 
world.  The  Mosque  served  me  as  a  land- 
mark, by  which  I  calculated  I  was  five  or 
six  miles  from  the  Ruins,  with  a  jaded 
steed  to  carry  home  both  the  deer  and 
myself — ^to  say  nothing  of  an  empty  sto- 
mach, a  broiling  sun  over  head,  and  sun- 
dry hot  puffs  which  shewed  the  setting 
in  of  the  land-winds.  The  idea  of  aban- 
doning my  prize  never  once  entered  my 
head;  my  only  hopes  rested  on  Chennoo, 
who  I  knew  would  endeavour  to  track  me  : 
nor  was  I  mistaken ;  I  saw  his  form  emerge 
gradually  from  behind  a  swell  in  the  ground 
at  about  the  distance  of  a  mile.  I  raised 
my  hat  on  the  end  of  the  spear ;  he  saw 
the  signal,  hastened  towards  the  spot,  and 
on  arriving  must  have  thought  us  rather 
an  interesting  group — the  antelope  now 
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Stark  and  stiffening  in  his  gore,  the  pony- 
still  wagging  his  tail  from  the  effects  of  the 
run,  whilst,  panting  and  exhausted,  I  was 
crouching  down  under  him  to  avoid  as 
much  as  possible  the  scorching  rays  of 
the  sun. 

After  leaving  directions  with  Chennoo 
to  get  a  couple  of  natives  to  carry  home 
the  deer,  I  mounted,  and  made  the  best 
of  my  way  back  to  Surroo-Nuggur,  when 
I  found  all  the  party  assembled,  and  very 
comfortably  established  on  their  cots  after 
a  good  breakfast.  The  amount  of  killed 
and  wounded  on  that  morning,  exclusive 
of  my  share,  amounted  to  four  bucks  and 
a  fawn,  three  of  the  former  brought  in  by 
Campbell,  the  remainder  by  Lacy.  The 
non-combatants  had  been  engaged  all  the 
morning  in  baiting  a  mongoose  with  a 
terrier,  and  in  superintending  the  arrange- 
ments for  breakfast. 

Campbell  started  out  again  during  the  day 
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to  try  for  hares  and  red-legged  partridge. 
I  had  had  enough  for  pleasure,  and  con- 
tented myself  with  strolling  ahout  in  the 
cool  shade  of  the  vaults,  and  watching  the 
exertions  of  the  coolies,  horsekeepers,  &c. 
in  dissecting  the  slain,  of  which  they  al- 
ways come  in  for  a  share.     During  these 
proceedings  I  saw  a  ball  extracted  from 
an  antelope  in  a  remarkable  manner :  it 
bad  struck  the  animal  in  the  shoulder, 
taken  a  diagonal  direction,  and  was  lodged 
in  the  opposite  side  between  the  skin  and 
the  ribs :  the  operator  said  he  would  take 
it  out  of  the  same  aperture  it  had  made. 
I  must  confess  I  was  rather  puzzled  to 
know  how  this  was  to  be  done  ;  he,  how- 
ever,  accomplished   it    immediately,   by 
guiding  it  with  his  finger  and  thumb  be- 
tween the  skin  and  flesh  until  he  brought 
it  over  the  back,  down  the  shoulder,  and 
out  of  the  original  bore. 
As  fawn-curry,  hare-stew,  and  antelope- 
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broth  were  the  order  of  the  day  for  tiffin, 
there  were  no  absentees  on  that  important 
occasion.  The  performances  of  the  party 
were  talked  over  till  a  late  hour ;  and  in 
hopes  of  as  good  sport  the  following 
morning,  all  retired  to  rest. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

^^CRsiNG  IN   THE    DECCAN  —  HORSES   AND   DOGS   IN 

INDIA  —  THE   LAMPLIGHTER  AND  BLACK  BESS 

PARIAHS AN      ADVENTURE THE      BAUBBRY 

HUNT— THE   PAINTED  DOG HARD    RUN  —  IN  AT 

THE  DEATH DEAD  ALIVE FOX   FOUND. 

"  Remember'st  thou  my  greyhcundM  two  ? 
O'er  holt  or  hill  there  never  flew. 
From  slip  or  leash  there  never  sprang, 
More  fleet  of  foot  or  sure  of  fang." 

Makmion. 

In  the  stillness  of  the  yet  unborn  day,  the 
distant  morning-gun  of  the  cantonment 
faintly  awakened  the  echoes  of  the  old 
ruins  of  Surroo-Nuggur ;  but  although  its 
sound  glided  like  a  spirit  through  its  dark- 
some and  gloomy  recesses,  scarce  startling 
the  prowling  jackal  or  hyaena  in  their 
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nocturnal  course,  it  passed  not  unheard 
by  the  present  inmates  of  those  ruins,  who 
only  awaited  its  welcome  sound  to  take 
the  field  again  with  renewed  vigour. 

All  were  immediately  on  the  qui  vive — 
the  hasty  toilette  was  soon  performed, 
horses  saddled,  dog-boys  roused  up,  and 
the  morning  cup  of  coffee  swallowed,  the 
whole  with  such  good  will  and  alacrity 
that  the  "  Warming-Pan''  had  scarcely 
had  time  to  peep  over  the  eastern  hills  ere 
we  were  mounted  and  admiring  its  jolly 
red  countenance,  whose  smiles  we  all 
prognosticated  would  not  fail  on  that  day 
to  warm  the  tender  susceptibilities  of  old 
mother  Earth,  and  her  "  flame"  was  very 
likely  to  be  increased  by  the  scorching 
breath  of  the  land-winds  now  setting  in. 
^olus,  before  he  could  belch  forth  such 
whiffs,  must  surely  have  supped  on  devilled 
grill,  or  on  his  Infernal  Majesty  himself, 
who  being  thus  cast  adrift  in  these  regions, 
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accrantd  for  there  being  so  much  of  the 
devira  own  fan  in  these  *'  here  Heastem 
Hh^es^'  than  in  any  other  part  of  the 
globe. 

However,  here  we  all  were,  ready  for  a 
start,  and  as  we  had  committed  enough 
havoc  the  preceding  day  amongst  the 
horned  tribe,  we  determined  to  vary  our 
sport,  and  try  the  paces  of  the  foxes,  with 
which  this  part  df  the  country  abounds. 
We  accordingly  discarded  the  rifle  and 
spear,  and,  mounted  on  our  No.  1  nags, 
put  our  faith  in  a  couple  of  very  hand* 
some  Arab  greyhounds,  who  understood 
their  work  right  well. 

By  No.  1  nags,  the  reader  may  perhaps 
imagine  we  had  tip-top  ones ;  but  we  pos- 
sessed nothing  of  the  kind.  We  rode  too 
often  and  too  hard  to  be  able  tp  carry  much 
ballast  in  rupees,  and  therefore  the  highest- 
priced  horse  in  our  stud  was  not  more  than 

VOL.  I.  c 
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a  five  hundred  rapee  touch.  This  was  a 
powerful  but  slow  Persian  horse,  ridden 
by  Lacy,  and  yclept  8urry.  Campbell 
had  a  tolerable  coast  Arab ;  and  a  small 
Mahratta  called  Lamplighter  was  my  baad- 
ghier — a  name  frequently  given  by  the 
Persians  to  a  horse,  and  meaning  ^^  catcher 
of  the  wind" — thereby  implying  great 
speed. 

Poor  little  Lamplighter !  never  do  I 
recal  thy  memory  without  lamenting  thy 
wretched  fate!  After  so  many  gallant 
runs,  in  which  hog,  jackal,  and  fox  have 
all  succumbed  to  thy  speed  and  bottom, 
which  has  even  astonished  one  fleeter 
than  them  all,  the  gaunt  wolf,  whom  thou 
hast  before  now  forced  to  drop  his  long 
lobbing  pace,  and  put  his  best  foot  fore- 
most— after  thus  carrying  me  over  flood 
and  field,  rock  and  nullah,  to  be  purloined 
from  thy  stall  by  some  vile  Nigger  for  the 
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purpose  of  carrying,  maybe,  the  bloated 
carcase  of  an  old  Mussulman,  his  wife,  or 
other  baggage ! 

But  it  is  too  true — ^such  was  the  finale 
of  Lamplighter !  and  as  his  beauty  was 
his  least  recommendation,  it  is  but  too 
probable  that  his  new  master,  ignorant  of 
his  worth,  is  subjecting  him  to  all  the 
drudgery  of  the  pack-saddle.  Lamp- 
lighter had  certainly  an  unprepossessing 
appearance,  to  say  the  least  of  it.  His 
colour  alone  would  have  been  sufficient 
to  d — n  him  in  India,  where  four-legged 
duns  are  as  much  disliked  as  those  of  the 
biped  species.  In  the  first  place,  the  dun  is 
branded  as  a  plebeian,  the  aristocratic  Arab 
never  wearing  this  livery,  and  a  plebeian 
he  often  proves  of  the  sulkiest  and  most 
perverse  disposition.  Then  his  shape !  if 
ever  a  hybrid  between  a  cow  and  a  mule 
were  animated  with  the  noble  spirit  of 
the  horse,  that  hybrid  was  Lamplighter ; 

c  2 
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he  was  gooBe-rumped  and  cat-hammed, 
carrying  his  tail,  which  nearly  reached  the 
ground,  well  between  his  lege ;  and  then 
bis  head  I  ye  gods  I  what  a  Boap-box  was 
spoiled  I  but  to  a  juc^,  in  the  forehand, 
were  several  redeeming  qualities :  the 
shoulder  well  thrown  back,  Uie  shortness 
between  the  knee  and  fetlock,  which, 
though  scarred  with  tboms  and. rocks,  was 
firmly  placed  on  a  sound  foot,  and  shewed 
that  there  was  more  in  the  baste  than 
appeared  at  first  sight.  Such  was  our 
cavalry ;  and  now  for  a  peep  at  the 
kootaJu  (dogs). 

These  were  a  couple  of  very  handsome 
fawn-coloured  Arab  dogs,  as  large  as 
English  greyhounds  ;  perhaps  not  shewing 
quite  so  much  breeding,  but  of  great 
strength  and  power.  In  addition  to  these, 
we  had  a  nondescript  black  devil,  some-- 
iu: —  |j]jg  jj  im-cher  in  shape,  and,  though 
8t  enough  for  a  fox,  possessing  the 
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quality  so  unusual  in  a  greyhound,  that 
of  scent.  Black  Bess  by  this  was  often  of 
much  use,  whenever  a  jutting  rock  or 
thicket,  in  the  heat  of  the  chase,  hid  the 
enemy  from  our  view. 

As  the  greyhound  is  the  only  dog 
which  can  be  reared  with  success  in  this 
part  of  India,  considerable  pains  are 
taken  with  them,  and  they  often  fetch 
high  prices.  They  are  of  two  kinds,  one 
the  smooth  short-haired  animal,  called  the 
Arab  greyhound,  and  often  scarcely  to  be 
distinguished  in  shape  and  appearance 
from  the  English  dog  of  the  same  de- 
scription. They  are  usually  brought  from 
Arabia  by  horse-dealers,  who  visit  at 
certain  seasons  this  part  of  the  country* 
Their  price  varies  from  fifty  to  two  hun- 
dred rupees ;  but  it  is  customary  to  buy 
them  in  couples.  The  other  kind  is 
covered  with  long  shaggy  hair,  particu- 
larly about  the  feet,  which  is   a  great 
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protection  to  them  in  a  rocky  soil.  They 
bear  some  resemblance  to  the  rough^i 
coated  Scotch  deer-hound,  but  considera- 
bly smaller.  This  description  comes  from 
Persia ;  and  although  the  Arab  dog  is 
perhaps  the  fleeter  of  the  two,  in  rough 

« 

stony  ground  he  is  frequently  much  lace- 
rated about  the  lower  part  of  the  legs, 
which  after  a  hard  run  I  have  often  seen 
perfectly  raw, 

I  believe  the  only  sporting  dog  indi- 
genous to  India  is  the  Polygar,  which 
comes  from  the  southern  provinces,  where, 
being  of  great  strength  and  ferocity,  he  is 
employed  by  the  mountaineers  of  the 
Coimbatoor  districts  in  hunting  the  bear 
and  wild  hog.  They  attach  so  much 
value  to  a  particular  breed  of  these  dogs, 
that  it  is  only  with  the  greatest  difficulty 
they  can  be  induced  to  part  with  them. 

The  Polygar  has  anything  but  a  hand- 
some  appearance ;  he  is  built  in  a  much 
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coarser  mould  than  the  greyhound,  and  is 
entirely  denuded  of  hair;  from  this  cir- 
cumstance, in  cold  weather  he  looks 
miserable  in  the  extreme,  but  is  at  all 
times  fierce,  and  often  unmanageable,  ex- 
cept by  his  keeper. 

This  part  of  the  country  (the  Deccan)^ 
and  in  fact  India  generally,  does  not  agree 
with  European  dogs ;  like  their  masters, 
their  livers  often  get  affected,  they  grow 
sickly,  linger  for  some  time,  and  die.  I 
am  not  at  liberty  to  mention  whether 
these  symptoms  are  accelerated  by  in- 
dulging in  their  English  habits,  or  from 
being  as  much  addicted  as  their  lords  to 
brandy^panee,  (brandy  and  water.)  Be 
this  as  it  may,  there  is  certainly  a  great 
resemblance  in  the  diseases,  and  also  in 
the  remedies,  sometimes  successfully 
adopted  —  the  former,  liver  and  dysen- 
tery; the  latter,  calomel,  calomel,  and 
calomel,   to  the  end  of  the  teeth  and 
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chapter  ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  but  that  a* 
run  at  Cheltenham  would  prove  highly 
beneficial    to    any   lucky    dog    fortunate 
enough  to  revisit  his  native  land  after  a 
protracted  residence  in  India. 

The  rough-haired  terrier  is  the  hardiest 
importation ;  he  suffers  least  from  heat, 
and  may  occasionally  be  made  useful  in 
jungle*shooting. 

The  spaniel  sometimes  takes  kindly  to 
the  climate,  and,  if  well  trained,  will 
afford  good  amusement  in  quail-shooting. 

The  pointer  is  the  most  bilious  of  the 
i^et,  and  more  frequently  on  the  doctor's 
list  than  out  of  it. 

In  some  parts  of  Bengal  they  have  fox- 
bounds,  but  I  understand  it  is  necessary 
to  renew  the  pack  from  England  every 
two  or  three  years. 

In  the  treatment  of  English  dogs  in 
India,  the  two  vital  principles  to  be  ob-* 
served  are,  never  to.  expose  them  unne- 
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cessarily  to  the  sun,  and  strongly  inculcate 
abstemiousness  in  diet*  Sevetl  days  in 
the  week  should  be  banyans — in  fact,  the 
dogs  should  become  Brahmins,  forswear 
animal  food,  and  live  on  boiled  rice 
softened  with  a  little  broth  to  give  it  a 
relish.  The  same  regimen  might  be  fol- 
lowed with  regard  to  the  Persitin  and 
Arab  dogs,  with  the  addition  perhaps  of 
occasionally  a  little  boiled  mutton  mixed 
with  the  rice. 

All  this  may  appear  a  hoax  to  a  John 
Bull  griffin,  as  much  as  that  of  itfi  being 
requisite  to  have  one  person  to'  take  care 
of  every  brace  of  greyhounds,  to  feed 
them,  rub  them  down,  walk  thet»  out  in 
their  clothing,  with  as  much  ceremony  ^ 
is  used  towards  a  racer  in  trainiiigl  But 
stop  a  bit,  my  lad — I  mean  yoit  with  thie 
phiz  like  a  full-blown  peony  or  a  bunch 
of  raw  meat;  none  of  your  *' half*grins 
and  purser's  laughs  1"  wait  till  a  few  land- 

c  3 
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winds  have  taken  some  of  the  blushes  out 
of  your  baby-face ;  wait  till  you  have 
made  away  with  as  much  calomel  and 
claret  as  your  humble  servant,  and  you 
may  then  perhaps  laugh  on  the  wrong 
side  of  your  mouth ,  and  believe  what  I 
am  telling  you. 

I  think  I  have  now  enumerated  every 
species  of  sporting  dog  in  India ;  but  ima- 
gine not,  gentle  reader,  that  the  canine 
species  here  is  confined  to  these ;  would 
to  heaven  it  were !  and  that  the  wretch 
called  the  ^^  pariah'*  dog  had  never  seen 
the  light  of  day,  or  propagated  its 
species. 

Every  bazar  swarms  with  these  curs ; 
every  heap  of  ashes  is  occupied  by  its 
slumbering  Cerberus ;  and  these  disgust- 
ing animals  act  the  part  of  scavengers- 
general  to  the  natives,  for  which  service 
they  perhaps  meet  with  so  much  patronage 
and  protection.   It  is  only  astonishing  that 
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more  cases  of  hydrophobia  do  not  occur. 
However,  in  the  very  hot  weather,  to 
guard  against  accidents,  war  is  generally 
declared  against  these  vermin  ;  orders  are 
issued  for  the  destruction  of  all  strag- 
glers, and  a  reward  of  one  anna,  or  the 
SDcteenth  part  of  a  rupee,  is  given  for 
every  tail. 

I  was  one  day  much  amused  at  the  man- 
ner in  which  a  soldier  got  possession  of  the 
latter  appendage.  The  man,  who  was  at  the 
time  on  duty,  was  seated  on  the  steps  of  the 
verandah  of  the  guard-house,  discussing 
some  bread  and  cheese,  at  which  a  large 
pariah  was  looking  in  a  very  wistful 
manner,  but  still  keeping  at  a  respectful 
distance.  The  soldier  was  using  the 
kindest  expressions  of  endearment  to  in- 
duce the  half-fanushed  creature  to  ap- 
proach and  share  his  frugal  meal — ^where- 
upon I  immediately  put  him  down  as  a 
philanthropist;  one  so  overflowing  with 
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the  milk  of  human  kindness  as  to  have  a 
spare  drop  even  for  a  poor  parry.  After 
a  great  deal  of  coquetting,  the  haste  ap- 
proached, and  was  about,  not  in  the 
pohtest  manner,  to  make  a  grab  at  the 
tempting  morsel ;  but  the  tempter  was 
evidently  an  old  soldier,  and  top  much  for 
him  ;  whilst  the-right  hand  was  extended 
with  every  token  of  friendship,  the  left 
was  gracefully  resting  on  the  left  hip  : 
nothing  like  attitude  !  thinks  I  to  myself. 
The  dog  made  a  dash  at  the  cheese,  but 
there  is  much  between  the  cup  and  the 
lip :  the  soldier's  bayonet  was  out  like 
lightning,  and  buried  to  the  hilt  in  the 
chest  of  his  confiding  friend.  The  ruffian 
then, with  the  greatest noncAaknce.finished 
his  meal,  took  out  his  pocket-handker-. 
chief,  carefully  wiped  the  deadly  weapon, 
and  with  the  identical  knife  he  had  just 
ising,  "  docked"  his  still  quivering 
in  a  masterly  style,  and,  the  wag- 
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ging  tail  in  one  hand,  and  a  waggish  9alu« 
tation  with  the  other,  asked  the  officer  of 
the  guard  for  permission  to  go  and  claim 
his  anna.  All  this  was  done  without 
moving  a  muscle  of  his  countenance,  on 
which  was  depicted  the  self-satisfied  look 
of  having  accomplished  a  meritorious 
action,  So  much  for  my  philanthropist ! 
This  recals  to  my  mind  a  ludicrous  cir- 
cumstance, which,  however,  was  likely  to 
have  had  a  fatal  termination,  in  which 
case,  O  Phyllis !  thou  wouldst  have  had 
much  to  have  answered  for.  Phyllis,  thou 
must  know,  beloved  reader,  was  a  little 

female  dog,  commonly  called  a 

I  really  forget  the  name ;  mais  n'importe — 
her  charms,  however,  constantly  attracted 
to  the  house  legions  of  gallant  pariahs 
from  the  neighbouring  bazar,  in  such 
numbers  that  they  nightly  disturbed  my 
slumbers.  One  night  in  particular — and 
I  well  remember  it,  close  and  sultry,  and 
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Bwarma  of  musquitoes  were  buzzing 
about — on  this  said  night  the  •parrya  were 
more  assidaous  than  ever  in  their  atten- 
tion, disturbed  me  more  than  usual,  and 
I  was  less  than  usual  in  a  mood  to  endure 
their  intrusion.  Every  time  X  got  into  a 
doze  I  was  awakened  by  a  snarl,  or  the 
more  obvious  signals  of  a  pitched  battle. 
I  lay  for  a  long  time  in  hopes  that  they 
would  at  last  take  up  their  slippers  and 
depart  in  peace,  but  I  awaited  in  vain,  till 
at  last  tottering  Patience  fell  from  her 
throne  ;  vengeful  Ire  took  her  seat ;  I 
arose  in  wrath,  grasped  my  sword,  and 
vowed  death  and  vengeance  against  all 
the  canine  tribe.  The  night  was  over- 
cast, dark,  and  sultry ;  not  a  breath  of  air 
was  stirring,  and  the  young  moon,  masked 
by  a  mantle  of  lowering  clouds,  shed  but 
a  dim  uncertain  light.  I  crept  stealthily 
of  my  room,  crossed  the  hall,  and 
ed  into  the  verandah,  on  the  floor  of 
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which  I  saw  something  white :  I  glided 
gently  along  the  wall,  and  approached  the 
object ;  it  was  one  of  my  deadly  foes,  the 
disturber  of  my  rest,  and  a  pariah  of  the 
largest  description  !  Blind  with  rage  and 
vengeance,  I  took  one  more  step  towards 
my  victim,  and  made  a  deadly  thrust  at 
him  with  the  sword :  to  my  horror,  the 
supposed  dog  rose  up,  uttered  a  human 
groan,  and  fell  at  fuU  length  on  the  floor. 
It  was  my  faithful  chokrah  (servant-boy) 
whom  I  had  stabbed ! 

"  Where  are  you  hit  ?"  cried  I,  running 
up  almost  breathless  to  the  poor  fellow, 
who  lay.  quivering  on  the  floor  like  a  gal- 
vanized frog.  *'  Ah  !  Sahib,  in  my  . . .  •" 
He  could  say  no  more,  but  applied  his 
hand  to  his  nether  parts.  By  this  time 
the  other  servants  had  made  their  appear- 
ance :  I  lost  no  time  in  further  inquiries, 
but,  running  to  the  stable,  got  on  a  horse, 
(en  chemise,)    and  galloped   ofi^  for  the 
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doctor,  whom  I  roused  up,  and  soon 
brought  to  the  scene  of  slaughter.  By 
the  time  we  arrived,  Kishnah  was  sitting 
up;  he  had  bled  profusely,  which  had 
lessened  the  pain,  and  the  doctor  pro-* 
nounced  the  wound,  which  was  in  the 
fleshy  part  of  the  thigh,  not  to  be  dan- 
gerous, although  deep,  and  within  a  hair's-r 
breadth  of  the  vital  parts.  The  night,  as 
before  mentioned,  was  dark  and  sultry ; 
he  had,  as  servants  in  India  generally  do, 
taken  up  his  abode  in  the  verandah,  with 
no  other  clothing  than  his  cummerbund^  or 
cloth  that  goes  round  the  loins ;  the  rest 
of  his  body,  being  of  the  colour  of  dark- 
ness, was  invisible,  and  to  this  may  be 
attributed  his  escape.  Three  weeks  saw 
him  again  on  his  legs ;  and  the  next  time 
I  was  more  cautious  in  waging  war  with 
the  admirers  of  Phyllis. 

Whilst  on  the  subject  of  dogs,  I  cannot 
forbear  mentioning  a  pack  which  we  at- 
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tempted  to  set  on  foot,  and  which,  from 
the  variety  of  curs  of  which  it  was  com- 
posed, went  by  the  name  of  the  Baubery* 
Hunt.  Our  ambition  did  not  extend  be- 
yond bagged  foxes  and  jackals ;  however, 
OQ  one  occasion,  after  circulars  had  been 
issued  to  all  the  members  of  the  Baubery, 
stating  the  time  and  place  of  the  meet,  no 
fox  was  to  be  had  for  love  or  money ;  we 
were  completely  nonplussed.  At  last  a 
brilliant  idea  struck  me :  I  sent  my  servant 
to  the  bazar,  with  directions  to  catch  a 
dog  that  bore  the  greatest  resemblance  to 
a  jackal ;  he  returned  with  an  animal  cer- 
tainly in  shape  not  unlike  what  we  wanted, 
but  not  at  all  tallying  in  colour,  our  cap- 
tive being  perfectly  white :  it  was,  how- 
ever, too  late  to  replace  him;  our  only 
plan  was  to  disguise  him  as  best  we  might. 
There  happened  to  be  some  red  paint  at 

*  Bavbery  means  noise  or  disturbance  of  any 
kind. 
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hand ;  we  set  immediately  about  his  toilet, 
and  no  lady  ever  applied  rouge  with  more 
effect :  in  five  minutes  he  looked  so  beau- 
tiful that  his  mother  would  not  have 
known  him.  But  it  was  not  in  the  power 
of  paint  to  change  the  shape  of  his  tail ; 
therefore,  having  supplied  ourselves  with 
the  brush  of  a  defunct  jackal,  we  cun- 
ningly fitted  this  to  his  spanker-boom 
with  sundry  pieces  of  whipcord ;  and  put- 
ting the  finishing  touch  to  his  dress  by 
anointing  him  with  oil  of  aniseed,  he  was 
carefully  deposited  in  a  sack,  placed  on 
the  shoulders  of  a  horse-keeper,  and  con- 
veyed to  a  bit*  of  jungle  about  a  quarter  of 
a  mile  from  the  meet,  and  four  or  five 
from  the  cantonment. 

We  mustered  on  that  day  a  strong  field ; 
it  was  moreover  cloudy,  and  promised 
good  scent.  Ten  minutes'  law  was  allowed 
to  the  **  painter ;"  the  dogs  were  then  put 
on  his  track,  and  went  off  full  cry.  Every 
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one  swore  it  was  likely  to  be  the  best  run 
we  had  yet  had.  I — ^n,  an  old  Yorkshire 
breakneck,  was  in  ecstasy.  **  D — ^n  it,  you 
know,"  cried  he,  as  we  viewed  tlie  brute, 
''  there  he  goes !  a  fine  fellow  he  is,  and 
what  a  pace  he  keeps  up  I  but  hold  hai^d, 
gentlemen ;  for  God's  sake  don't  ride 
over  the  dogs."  I — n  was  the  oracle  of 
the  hunt,  and  the  parry  was  put  down  as 
a  jackal  of  the  first  water.  At  first  his 
long  legs  had  the  best  of  our  little  mon- 
grel terriers,  but  their  bottom  soon  began 
to  teU.  We  were  now  running  in  view ; 
and  as  we  gained  on  him,  several  of  the. 
knowing  ones  began  to  be  sadly  puzzled ; 
for  although  the  paint  was  good  paint,  and 
had  moreover  been  laid  on  thick,  it  was 
not  entirely  proof  against  bushes  and 
water,  and  a  piece  of  swampy  ground  we 
had  just  crossed  had  done  a  great  deal 
towards  softening  the  tints.  ''  He  must 
be  a  devilish  old  one,"  said  I — ^n,  with  a 
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hard  pull  on  his  snaffle  ;  '^  see !  he's  quite 

grey  I"—*'  Then,  by  G— d/*  cried  B , 

**  it  must  be  through  funk,  for  I'll  swear 
he  was  not  that  colour  before  we  crossed 
the  hollow !"  However,  to  make  short  of 
a  long  story,  the  poor  parry  died  the  death 
amidst  shouts  of  merriment  from  all  who 
witnessed  his  rouge  and  false  feathers.  I 
said  all  who  saw  the  fun,  but  no ;  there 
was  one,  our  oracle,  who  did  not  enjoy  the 
joke :  he  said  it  was  a  boyish  trick,  with- 
drew his  patronage,  and  never  more  risked 
his  reputation  by  joining  the  "  Baubery 
Hunt." 

But,  behold  !  I  headed  my  chapter  with 
^*  Coursing,"  and  find  myself  flying  off  at 
a  tangent  in  a  "  dog-hunt."  I  shall  there- 
fore "  hark  back,"  and  try  to  bring  up  my 
lee-way,  by  saying,  that  on  the  morning 
in  question  we  started  in  capital  riding 
trim,  our  nags  fresh  and  in  good  condition, 
and  the  dogs  scarcely  to  be  held  in  the 
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slips.  We  made  for  the  eastward^  skirting 
the  rising  swells  about  Munsherabad,  the 
minarets  of  whose  Mosque  we  soon  lost 
sight  of  as  we  reached  the  nigged  ground 
at  the  foot  of  the  hills,  where  we  had  a 
fair  chance  of  falling  in  with  a  brush,  cut-^ 
ting  off  Reynard^s  retreat  from  his  rocky 
fastness^  and  obliging  him  to  take  the 
comparatively  level  ground  below ;  though 
even  here  it  was  in  many  places  break- 
neck work  enough — 

^  Where  oft  both  path  and  hill  were  torn. 
Where  wintry  torrent  down  had  borne. 
And  heaped  upon  the  cumber'd  land 
Its  wreck  of  gravel,  rocks,  and  sand." 

The  nullahs y  or  dry  watercourses,  worn 
deep  into  the  hard  soil  from  the  flow  of 
the  waters  during  the  rainy  season,  would 
in  themselves  have  proved  puzzlers  to  a 
young  horse  or  inexperienced  rider,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  rocks,  occasionally  rugged 
and  jagged,  and  then  extending  in  large 
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flat  horizontal  strata  in  the  intervening 
spaces. 

I  am  convinced  that  many  a  Leicester* 
shire  man  and  horse  who  never  craned  at 
ox-fence  or  bull-finch  would  pause  ere  be 
rode  at  full  speed  over  these  "  dry  and 
stony  places;"  and  here  no  other  pace 
will  suit,  as,  to  keep  dog  and  fox  in  view, 
both  of  which  are  absolutely  necessary, 
you  must  not  spare  your  own  neck  or 
your  horse's  pins. 

We  were  creeping  quietly  along  one  of 
these  nullahs,  when  suddenly  the  joyful 
sound  of  "  Kolah,  Sahib !  Kolah  V  (a  fox. 
Sir ;  a  fox !)  burst  from  the  lips  of  Moutou, 
the  little  dog-boy.  He  was,  however,  too 
well  trained  to  slip  without  orders,  and 
had  besides  made  a  slight  mistake:  it 
proved  to  be  not  a  fox,  but  a  fine  jackal. 

There  was  a  moment's  pause  as  to 
whether  we  should  risk  the  safety  of  our 
noble  greyhounds  with  such  a  sturdy  an- 
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tagonist,  jackals  having  the  ungentleman« 
like  practice  of  occasionally  snapping  a 
dog's  leg  whenever  they  can  lay  hold  of 
it  But  pnidence  gave  way:  we  cried 
''  havoc !  and  let  slip  the  dogs/'  and  then 
followed  as  best  we  might.  The  jackal 
in  the  meantime  had  made  the  most  of 
our  consultation,  and  we  had  to  ride  like 
"  bricks"  to  regain  the  distance  we  had 
lost.  The  Arabs  were  well  laid  in,  and  the 
lurcher  close  at  their  heels:  our  object 
was  of  course  to  cut  him  off  from  the 
hills,  to  which  the  nearer  we  approached 
the  worse  became  the  ground.  After 
about  half  a  mile  of  fair  riding  at  the  best 
pace,  our  wily  antagonist  luffed  up  sud* 
denly,  and  made  a  desperate  effort  for  the 
hills.  We  were  now  obliged  to  go  it  in 
earnest,  and  the  ground  was  rugged  and 
broken  in  the  extreme,  but  our  nags  were 
old  stagers,  and  scrambled  over  it  at  a 
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clipping  pace.  The  Lamplighter  was 
famed  for  his  cleverness  in  crossing  this 
sort  of  country ;  he  took  the  lead^  and 
kept  it.  But  accidents  will  happen  to 
the  best  of  horses :  whilst  at  the  top  of 
his  speedy  in  crossing  one  of  these  con- 
founded watercourses^  he  leaped  rather 
short,  and  we  were  the  next  instant  roll- 
ing in  its  bed.  But  no  mischief  was 
done ;  the  Lamplighter  in  a  jifiy  was  on 
his  legs,  and  I  on  his  back,  gently  per- 
suading him  to  make  up  his  lost  ground. 
We  were  now  getting  very  near  the  hills, 
rapidly  gaining  on  our  foe,  and  straining 
every  nerve.  On  crossing  one  of  the  flat 
masses  of  rock  already  mentioned,  Camp-^ 
bell's  horse's  legs  flew  from  under  him,  smd 
he  fell  on  his  side  with  tremendous  violence. 
As  I  shot  past  him,  I  had  only  time  to  cry 
out,  "Are  you  much  hurt  ?"— "AU  right!" 
was  the  answer,  and  Campbell  was  left 
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to  his  fate,  thereby  strongly  exemplifying 
the  fact  that  equal  sympathy  is  shewn  in 
a  hunting-field  in  India  and  England. 

We  were  all  pretty  well  winded ;  but 
Jack  was  completely  blown,  and,  although 
within  a  stone's  throw  of  his  strong-holds, 
was  fain  to  turn  to  bay,  which  he  did  in 
gallant  style,  and  fought  like  a  hero. 
The  greyhounds,  which  were  up  first, 
rolled  him  over  several  times,  and  Black 
Bess  arriving  must  needs  have  a  finger 
in  the  pie,  but  paid  dearly  for  her  offi- 
ciousness,  and  got  terribly  mauled :  how- 
ever the  odds  were  too  great,  and  Jack  at 
last  remained  apparently  a  lifeless  corpse 
—game  to  the  last 

The  dogs  were  now  secured,  and  we 
were  examining  the  injuries  which  they 
and  our  nags  had  received  during  the 
chase,when  Campbell  came  up,  leading  his 
horse — himself  rather  shucky  and  the  grey 
a  good  deal  cut,  but  no  bones  broken. 

VOL.  I.  D 
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Whilst  thus  dismounted,  and  engaged  in 
discussing  the  merits  of  the  run,  one  of 
the  horsekeepers,  Yfho  by  this  time  had 
come  up,  suddenly  cried  out,  *'  Gheah, 
Sahib ;  gheah !"  (he  is  gone.  Sir ;  he  is 
gone),  pointing  to  the  jackal,  who,  pro- 
bably taking  little  interest  in  our  conver- 
sation, had  effected  a  case  of  resurrection, 
and  was  very  quietly  taking  himself  off. 
The  villain  had  too  much  the  start  of  us, 
and  was  too  near  the  rocks,  to  render 
further  pursuit  of  any  use:  philosophy 
and  resignation  were  therefore  the  order 
of  the  day ;  and  as  it  was  still  young  (i.  e., 
the  day),  after  sending  back  to  head- 
quarters the  wounded,  Lacy  and  myself 
followed  up  our  sport. 

We  were  not  long  before  we  found,  and 
this  time  it  was  a  raal  fox  and  no  mistake. 
He  took  us  over  ground  very  similar  to 
that  already  described,  and,  after  a  sharp 
run  of  a  couple  of  miles,  was  picked  up  in 
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masterly  style,  and  his  brush  added  to  our 
former  trophies  of  horns,  hides,  &c. 

The  sun  was  now  high — our  dogs  and 
horses  had  had  enough  for  one  morning's 
work — we  were  moreover  quite  ready  for 
breakfast;  therefore,  turning  northward, 
we  jogged  on  towards  the  Ruins,  and  did 
justice  on  our  arrival  to  a  substantial  and 
well-earned  repast. 
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SPORTING  AT  GIBBALTAK THB  CORK    WOOD THE 

ALHOKAIHA  —  CONFLICT     WITH     A     MAD     DOG 

EFFECTS    OF     A    SCRATCH SYMPTOMS     OF     HY- 
DROPHOBIA   DON     JUAN    RODRIGUEZ  —  SCENES 

IN   THE   CORK     CONVENT  —  OLD    MARTHA THE 

STORY   OF   THE    NOVICE. 

"  But  (till  there's  metbod  in  bii 


It  was  on  a  bright  April  morniog  that 
our  party  sallied  forth  from  the  grim-look- 
ing old  Rock  of  Gibraltar:  the  sun,  already 
powerful,  was  felt,  in  its  full  force,  in  the 
sheltered  parts  of  the  town,  and  it  was  not 
til  after  emerging  from  the  archway  of 
:  Landport,  crossing  its  draw-bridge, 
i  reaching  the  open  space  of  the  Neu- 
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tral  Ground,  that  we  felt  the  cooling 
effects  of  a  fine  north-westerly  breeze. 
It  was  a  delightful  day  even  for  this 
Elysian  clime,  where  mists  and  clouds  are 
not  quite  so  plentiful  as  in  Old  England — 
a  day  in  which  the  wretched  might  re- 
joice, the  Atheist  fall  down  and  worship 
his  Maker,  and  the  cynic  feel  some  of  the 
milk  of  human  kindness  towards  his  fel- 
low-man :  it  was,  in  fine,  a  day  peculiarly 
adapted  to  our  purpose,  and  we  all  felt  its 
genial  effects  on  our  spirits. 

Our  party  consisted  of  five,  two  of 
whom  were  strangers  who  were  on  that 
day  to  view  the  lions  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  Columns  of  Hercules;  and 
from  our  apparel,  it  might  easily  have 
heen  fancied  that  we  were  about  not  only 
to  view,  but  to  engage  in  deadly  conflict 
with,  the  kings  of  the  forest. 

Shooting  jackets  were  the  order  of  the 
day,  and  the  rifle  or  fowling  piece  slung 
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over  the  shoulder  might  either  be  for 
sport  or  protection;  but  the  holsters, 
from  which  might  occasionally  be  seen 
protruding  the  butt-end  of  a  pistol,  smelt 
strongly  of  the  latter. 

In  fact,  the  Cork  Wood,  about  ten  miles 
from  the  Rock,  is  in  these  Carlos  and 
Christinos  times  anything  but  safe  to  the 
unarmed  traveller ;  and  as  we  were  de- 
termined to  be  equally  prepared  for  a 
*'  ladron*'  or  a  deer,  we  were  equipped  ac- 
cordingly, presenting  indeed  so  formidable 
an  appearance  that  we  might  easily  have 
at  first  sight  been  mistaken  for  some  free 
sons  of  the  forest  or  a  party  of  guerillas. 

We  passed  the  Spanish  lines,  the  ruined 
fort  of  San  Felipe,  cantered  gaily  along 
the  shores  of  the  Bay  for  a  couple  of 
miles,  when,  turning  inland,  we  made  for 
the  town  of  San  Roque,  situated  on  a  hill 
three  or  four  miles  from  the  sea.  After 
satisfying  the   curiosity  of  our   stranger 
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friends  by  giving  them  the  sight  of  a 
Spanish  town,  we  turned  towards  the 
Hills,  and  crossing  the  beautiful  valley 
which  runs  at  the  foot  of  San  Roque,  we 
made  our  way  between  hedges  of  the  aloe 
and  prickly  pear,  till  we  reached  the  Pine 
Wood,  where,  with  one  accord,  we  all 
drew  in  our  reins  to  contemplate  the 
beauty  of  the  scene :  and  to  one  accus- 
tomed to  the  tame  although  rich  land- 
scape of  England,  the  present  view  has 
peculiar  charms.  The  hills,  covered  with 
the  palmetto,  wild  lavender,  and  enamelled 
with  flowers  of  a  thousand  species,  offer  a 
marked  contrast  to  the  gloomy  foliage  of 
the  pines,  the  lighter  tints  of  the  cork 
trees  colouring  the  back  ground,  whilst 
the  picture  is  closed  by  the  white  towers 
of  Castellar,  brought  out  in  strong  relief 
on  the  blue  of  the  hills  in  the  far  far  dis- 
tance, which  gradually  melt  and  lose 
themselves  in  the  horizon. 
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With  such  scenes  as  these  before  our 
eyes,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that 
time  fled  quickly,  and  we  soon  found  our- 
selves in  the  shades  of  the  Cork  Wood. 
Here  scenery  of  a  different  kind  presented 
itself,  which,  though  more  confined,  was 
equally  beautiful.  As  we  wound  through 
the  valleys,  we  lost  the  sea  breeze  we  had 
hitherto  enjoyed,  but  in  exchange  had  the 
grateful  shade  afforded  by  the  old  cork 
trees  and  gigantic  oaks,  which,  meeting 
over  head,  were  more  closely  united  by 
the  wild  vine,  the  ivy,  and  many  other 
creepers,  forming  a  bower  impervious  to 
the  rays  of  the  sun,  under  which  we 
journeyed  on  till  we  came  in  sight  of  the 
Almoraima,  better  known  as  the  Cork 
Convent^  from  its  romantic  site  in  the 
depths  of  the  forest,  composed  principally 
of  these  trees. 

Don  Juan  Ventura  Rodriguez,  the 
Padre  or  Spiritual  Director  of  the  esta- 
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blishment,  was  an   old  friend  of  mine, 
and  received   our  party  with  his  usual 
attention  and  hospitality.     After  taking 
us  through  the  different  cells,  the  chapel, 
&c.,  we  were  returning  to  the  old  man's 
sanctum  to  get  some  refreshments,  when, 
on  crossing  the  patio,  or  yard,  our  atten- 
tion was  attracted    hy  what  is  always 
interesting  to  the  lover  of  the  Chase,  viz., 
five  or  six  couple  of  sporting  dogs,  which 
he  told  us  were  employed  for  hunting  the 
wild  hoar.     ''But,  alas!"   said  the  old 
gentleman,  who  appeared  to  possess  some 
of  Friar  Tuck's  sporting  propensities,  "  it 
is  a  lastima,  a  thousand  pities,  that  the 
best  dog  of  the  pack  is  now  so  old  as  to 
be  unserviceable;  and  of  late  years  has 
been  so  fierce  and  intractable,  that  it  has 
been  necessary  to  keep  him  tied  up,  and 
he  is  to  be  destroyed  to-day."    We  sin- 
cerely  sympathized  with  the  Padre  on  the 
death  of  the  poor  perro. 
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A  couple  of  bottles  of  the  Padre's  good 
wine^  with  some  bread  and  cheese,  sooa 
diverted  our  thoughts  from  this  melan- 
choly channel.  The  Padre  was  a  great 
politician,  and  over  our  wine  we  were 
learnedly  discussing  the  events  of  the 
time,  talking  of  the  respective  merits  of 
Espartero,  Iriate,  the  Count  de  Negri, 
and  a  whole  host' of  Spanish  heroes,  when 
our  attention  was  suddenly  called  by  the 
sound  of  a  shot,  followed  by  the  cries  of  a 
dog,  which  were  immediately  succeeded 
by  the  confused  and  mingled  sound  of 
voices  in  the  long  corridors  and  galleries 
of  the  convent.  This  rapidly  approached, 
and  we  had  scarcely  time  to  conjecture 
the  reason,  when  a  dog,  foaming  at  the 
mouth,  and  covered  with  blood,  bounded 
into  the  room.  There  was  no  time  or 
space  for  retreat:  the  infuriated  animal 
rushed  at  the  spot  where  stood  the  Padre 
and  myself;  his  cloak  was  off  his  shoul-. 
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ders  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye;  I  re- 
ceived the  brute  on  its  folds ;  a  pistol  was 
at  hand  on  the  tahle,  and  its  discharge 
sent  my  friend  to  the  land  of  shades.  It 
Was  the  old  hound;  and  never  shall  I 
foi^t  its  dying  appearance.  His  eyes, 
sunken  and  bleared  with  .age,  but  blood- 
shotten  withal,  rolled  on  me  with  a  malig- 
nant glare  ere  they  closed  for  ever ;  whilst 
from  his  distended  jaws  was  issuing  blood 
mingled  with  foam,  which  partly  con- 
cedled  the  time-worn  and  decayed  stumps 
of  what  had  once  been  his  fangs. 

During  the  fray,  I  had  somehow  re- 
ceived a  slight  scratch  on  the  hand,  but 
it  was  trifling ;  and  soon  after,  mounting 
our  horses,  we  returned  to  Gibraltar,  and 
in  a  few  days  the  whole  circumstance  was 
nearly  forgotten.  Days  and  weeks  passed 
on ;  the  scratch  I  had  received  had  closed, 
but  still  looked  irritated  and  inflamed ;  to 
this  1  at  first  paid  little  attention,   but 
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an  unaccountable  gloom  overspread  my 
spirits,  which  in  vain  I  endeavoured  to 
shake  off.  Day  by  day  this  feeling  in- 
creased, and  weighed  on  me  like  a  leaden 
mantle,  clothing  my  day-thoughts  in  the 
darkest  hues,  whilst  ray  nights  were  passed 
in  disturbed  and  broken  slumbers,  from 
which  I  was  frequently  startled  by  the 
most  appalling  visions.  Haunted  in  this 
manner,  I  at  last  dreaded  equally  the  light 
of  day  and  the  shades  of  night.  In  this 
state  of  mind  it  is  not  surprising  if  my 
looks  and  actions  betrayed  my  feelings : 
I  became  pale  and  emaciated,  sullen  and 
morose,  to  such  a  degree  that  it  could  no 
longer  escape  the  observation  of  my 
friends,  and  to  them  it  appeared  the  more 
unaccountable  as  I  could  assign  no  reason 
for  the  change. 

In  these  circumstances  I  had  recourse 
to  the  bottle,  under  whose  influence  I 
frequently  experienced  the  wildest  bursts 
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of  animal  spirits,  but  which  .would  again 
sink  in  an  inverse  ratio  the  moment  they 
were  no  longer  sustained  by  the  generous 
fluid. 

It  was  at  one  of  these  orgies  that  a  light 
flashed  on  me  which  had  nearly  scorched 
up  at  once  life  and  madness  in  the  bud — 
would  to  Heaven  it  had  been  so !     The 
wine  had  flowed  freely,  and  not  only  my- 
self but  most  of  the  party  had  already  felt 
its  effects.     I  had  filled  a  bowl  to  the 
brim,  and  was  raising  it  to  my  lips,  when 
an  unaccountable  sensation  overcame  me, 
— a  feeling  of  the  greatest  repugnance  and 
aversion  for  the  liquid,  mingled  with  a 
sentiment  of  fear  and  horror  which  I  can- 
not describe,  but  which  contracted  the 
muscles  of  my  throat,  and  arrested  my 
already  upraised  arm.     I  tried  in  vain  to 
overcome  it,  and  was  at  last  obliged  to 
replace  the  glass  on  the  table. 
Could  it  be  so  ?  were  these  the  incipient 
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signs  of  hydrophobia  ?  In  an  instant  my 
thoughts  recurred  to  the  convent :  the  old 
hound  in  his  last  agonies  was  before  me ; 
the  wound  on  my  hand ;  I  cast  my  eyes 
on  it ;  the  scarcely-healed  scar  wft«  still 
there,  looking  more  angry  and  inflamed 
than  ever.  This  was  conclusive,  the  De- 
mon of  Madness  had  marked  me  for  his  own 
in  ineffaceable,  undeniable  characters ! 

For  a  moment  I  buried  my  fade  in 
my  hands  to  collect  my  thoughts,  and 
then  hurried  from  the  apartment :  my 
friends,  alarmed  at  my  action,  followed 
me.  Though  madness  was  now  with  all 
its  fearful  images  boiling  in  my  block},  I 
can  perfectly  remember  that  with  the 
cunning  peculiar  to  insanity  I  assumed  an 
appearance  of  Composure,  and,  merely 
saying  that  I  felt  unwell,  desired  to  retire 
to  my  chamber. 

When  there,  I  was  still  sufficiently  col- 
lected to  know  what  I  was  about,  and  also 
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to  be  aware  that  this  self-possession  would 
soon  vanish,  when  God  knows  what  might 
ensue !  On  this  I  dared  not  reflect,  lest 
it  should  hasten  the  catastrophe.  No 
time  was  to  be  lost ;  therefore,  writing  a 
few  hftsty  lines  to  a  friend,  I  informed 
him  of  my  state,  and  begged  him  by  all 
that  he  most  valued,  when  the  fearful  pa* 
roxysm  took  place,  which  I  felt  to  be  fast 
approaching,  not  to  suffer  me  to  linger  in 
dreadful  agonies,  but  to  remove  me  from 
a  world  of  pain  and  horror. 

All  this  I  can  perfectly  recollect :  I  re- 
member also,  but  more  faintly,  and  as  an 
object  seen  through  a  mist,  that  mischief 
was  brewing  in  my  mind,  and  I  still  had 
perception  enough  to  know  that  it  was 
brewing,  and  that  I  should  soon  not  be 
able  to  resist  its  impulse.  My  mind  with 
still  more  dimness  retains  the  impression 
of  having  locked  my  door,  and  throwing 
the  key  out  of  the  window. 
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More  I  caunot  recal;  body  and  soul 
appeared  henceforth  rolled  up  together  in 
a  chaos  of  horrors ;  time  and  space  were 
from  this  moment  unknown,  unmarked, 
unheeded  by  me. 

At  last  one  gleam  of  reason  lit  up  this 
fearful  void ;  I  found  myself  fettered  and 
bound  down  on  a  pallet.  I  heard  foot- 
steps approaching ;  some  figures  appeared 
bearing  a  huge  mattress :  I  instantly  fore- 
saw my  doom,  still  I  could  neither  move 

nor  speak^  fly  nor  call  for  aid,  and 

with   the  cold  drops  on  my  forehead  I 
awoke ! 

Reader!  'twas  but  a  dream!  I  had 
that  evening  returned  from  an  excursion 
to  the  Cork  Convent,  ate  a  hearty  dinner, 
read  the  article  of  the  mad  poodle  dog 
in  the  Sporting  Magazine,  and  the  result 
of  my  late  repast  and  lucubrations  was  a 
night-mare  in  the  shape  of  the  above 
hydrophobiac  dream. 
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The  Cork  ''  Convent"  (I  love  the  mo- 
nastic  sound)  was  frequently  the  rendez- 
vous of  many  a  sporting  and  jovial  party, 
who,  freed  from  the  military  restraints  of 
a  garrison  life,  were  glad,  some  to  throw 
off  the  irksome  load  of  command,  others 
the  no  less  galling  yoke  of  obedience ;  and 
all,  under  the  auspices  of  the  old  Padre, 
and  the  cheering  influence  of  his  stock  of 
Malaga,  either  ''  dulce''  or  *'  seco,"  or 
maybe  the  additional  stimulus  of  his 
'*  muy  particolar  y  precioso"  aguardiente, 
to  say  nothing  of  a  good  **  olio,*'  or  some 
forest-fed  bacon,  flanked  with  the  newest 
and  freshest  laid  poached  eggs, — all,  I 
say,  from  the  grey-headed  veteran  of  a 
hundred  hard-fought  fields,  to  the  beard- 
less and  smooth-faced  boy,  whose  glory 
and  sorrows  were,  like  young  Bruin's,  all 
before  him, — ^ali  felt  disposed  to  make 
themselves  comfortable,  their  **  compane- 
ros"  happy ;  and  to  prove  how  completely 
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we  felt  80,  the  peaceful  inmates  of  the  once 
holy  building  have  been  more  than  once 
startled  from  their  noon-day  siesta,  as  the 
sounds  of  our  joyous  song  rang  through 
the  long  and  reverberating  galleries,  and 
penetrated  the  inmost  cells  of  the  venerable 

edifice. 

On  such  occasions,  the  old  Padre's  rigid 
features  would  relax  into  a  grim  smile, 
his  sunken  eye  would  brighten  up  with  a 
ray  of  gladness,  and  as  he  opened  the 
massive  oak  beaufet  to  obtain  a  fresh  sup- 
ply of  his  "  precioso  y  particolar,"  he 
would  good-naturedly  exclaim,  "  Que 
alegre  son  los  Ingleses,  pero  son  todos 
locos."  *'  What  merry  fellows  are  these 
Englishmen!  but  they  are  all  mad." 

Old  Don  Juan  was  a  great  politician, 
and  on  paying  him  a  visit,  I  made  a  point 
of  always  putting  in  my  pocket  two  or 
three  of  the  latest  numbers  of  the  Gibral- 
tar Chronicle ;  and  our  social  repast  over, 
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the  expression  of  the  good  old  man's 
countenance  would  have  been  worthy  of 
the  pencil  of  Hogarth,  as,  when,  after 
many  unsuccessful  endeavours  to  catch 
my  eye,  he  would' at  last,  on  doing  so, 
give  the  well-known  signal  for  me  to 
follow  him ;  and  throwing  his  ample  cloak 
over  his  left  shoulder,  glide  silently  out 
of  the  refectory,  and  mysteriously  lead 
the  way  to  that  holy  of  holies,  his  own 
sanctum. 

Well  do  I  remember  the  small  cell,'  in 
extent  scarcely  nine  feet  square,  with  its 
homely  pallet  and  crucifix,  the  low  antique 
chairs  and  small  but  massive  ancient  oaken 
table,  the  venerable  '*  armoire''  of  the 
same  material,  on  which  was  the  well- 
thumbed  breviary,  and  a  few  dark  and 
patriarchal*looking  volumes,  containing, 
in  the  Latin  language,  the  lives  of  the 
saints  and  apostles;  whilst  its  interior 
contained,  (and  we  blush  to  record  it  of 
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the  holy  anchorite,)  sundry  vials,  holding 
anything  but  holy  water,  and  serving  pro- 
bably to  soothe  the  sorrows  of  the  fair 
penitents  whose  sins  brought  them  to 
confession,  or  maybe  to  give  strength  to 
their  spiritual  adviser  in  the  arduous 
duties  of  inflicting  penance  or  granting 
absolution  to  the  frail  sinners. 

However,  albeit  I  came  not  to  be 
shrived  of  my  sins,  nor  did  the  old  priest 
even  attempt  to  make  a  convert  of  me, 
yet  the  Gibraltar  Chronicle,  to  say  no- 
thing of  my  own  winning  ways,  had  laid 
"  a  mi  disposicion"  both  the  keys  of  his 
goodwill  and  of  the  mysterious  beaufet, 
whose  inmost  recesses  were  ransacked  on 
these  occasions ;  and  then,  after  having 
placed  on  the  table  abundant  supplies  of 
"  dulces"  (sweetmeats)  and  raisins,  flanked 
by  a  small  flagon  of  that  most  luscious  of 
wines,  "  el  vino  de  Mansanilla,'*  the  old 
gentleman,  taking  a  seat  opposite  to  me. 
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and  looking  stedfastly  in  my  face,  would 
inquire  earnestly  what  ''  noticias"  I  had 
brought. 

I  invariably  replied  by  **  deploying" 
the  newspaper^  and  translating  from  its 
*'  columns"  such  passages  as  I  thought 
would  interest  him  most,  and  which  re- 
lated chiefly  to  the  progress  of  the  civil  war 
in  the  northern  provinces ;  for  although  the 
celebrated  Gomez  had  made  a  short  time 
before  a  rapid  "  marche  militaire"  through 
the  fair  province  of  Andalusia,  only  stop- 
ping at  the  gates  of  Gibraltar,  still  his 
meteor  course  had  been  evanescent  as  it 
was  rapid ;  the  Moorish  blood  of  the 
south  is  not  apt  to  be  damped  by  antici- 
pating misfortunes,  and  the  peasant  had 
resumed  his  labours,  forgetful  of  the  past, 
and  careless  about  any  future  calamities. 

Although  my  friend  the  Padre  never 
expressed  himself  to  that  eflfect,  and  I  re- 
frained from  pressing  him  on  the  subject. 
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Still  I  had  strong  suspicions  of  my  own 
that  at  heart  he  was  a  stanch  ''  Carlino  ;" 
nor^  circumstanced  as  he  was,  could  I 
blame  him  for  favouring  that  party  which 
afforded  its  countenance  and  support  to 
his  vocation,  rather  than  to  the  one  which, 
by  upsetting  the  monastic  institutions, 
had  reduced  the  Cork  Convent  and  its 
spiritual  director  to  their  present  abject 
condition. 

On  the  expulsion  of  the  friars,  Don 
Juan  Ventura  Rodriguez  was  allowed  to 
remain,  in  order  to  officiate  as  cura,  or 
curate,  to  the  neat  little  chapel  attached 
to  the  edifice,  whose  numerous  cells  be** 
came  tenanted  by  new  inmates,  the  has- 
quina  and  mantilla  succeeding  to  the  cowl 
and  sackcloth ;  not  that  we  mean  to  in> 
sinuate,  the  place  was  either  converted 
into  a  nunnery  or  boarding-school  for 
young  ladies.  Although  it  was  now  the 
residence  of  a  numerous  female  tribe,  the 
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wives  and  daughters  of  the  hardy  carho- 
neros,  who,  either  engaged  at  their  dingy 
vocation  of  making  charcoal  in  the  neigh- 
bouring mountains,  or  of  conveying  it 
when  made  in  huge  loads  on  mules  and 
donkies  to  the  markets  of  Gibraltar  or 
Algesiras,  were  seldom  to  be  seen  here 
during  the  day-time  ;  and  the  only  male 
occupant  of  the  convent  appeared  to  be 
the  padre  and  an  "  espiegle"  lad  named 
Pedro,  who  officiated  in  every  capacity  of 
a  servant,  and  who  no  doubt  assisted  his 
reverend  master  in  keeping  in  order  the 
carhoneritcts  entrusted  to  his  charge  in  the 
absence  of  their  lawful  protectors. 

After  discussing  the  news  of  the  day, 
and  the  progress  of  the  different  belligerent 
parties,  the  padre*s  next  greatest  pleasure 
was  to  exhibit  the  neat  little  chapel, 
which  was  the  delight  of  his  soul,  the 
apple  of  his  eye.  How  often  have  I  lis- 
tened to  the  old  man's  dissertations  on  its 
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foundation,  antiquity,  history,  and  the  nu- 
merous miracles  for  which  it  had  subse- 
quently become  celebrated — of  how  it  was 
founded  by  the  Marquises  of  Moscoso  y 
Castellar,  who  built  it  on  the  site  of  an 
ancient  Moorish  castle,  called  Almorai'ma, 
and  richly  endowed  it, — of  how  powerful 
and  wealthy  its  monks  afterwards  became, 
of  how  the  virgin  of  the  Almoraima  took 
it  under  her  particular  patronage,  of  how 
a  noble  Castellan  lady,  performing  a  pil- 
grimage to  this  place,  was  attacked  in  the 
depths   of   the   neighbouring    forest    by 
"  ladrones"  (banditti,)  of  how  her  atten- 
dants were  put  to  deaths  and  how  her  af- 
frighted horse  carried  her  from  amidst  the 
robbers  to  the  gates  of  the  convent,  where, 
suddenly  stopping,  she  pitched  over  his 
head,  but,  by  calling  at  this  critical  mo- 
ment on  the  Holy  Virgin  for  protection, 
escaped  without  injury.     "Y  aqui  estar 
todo  pintao,"  said  he,  proud  of  being  thus 
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able  to  prove  his  assertions  by  pointing 
out  to  me  the  vilest  daub  that  ever 
disgraced  a  sign -post,  in  which  the 
artist  had  attempted  faithfully  to  record 
the  whole  event.  The  finale,  or  somer- 
set of  the  lady  being  most  gracefully 
executed. 

In  a  recess  thickly  hung  round  with  of- 
ferings in  gratitude  for  miraculous  cures 
effected  by  her  supernatural  agency,  clad 
in  sky-blue  silk,  and  covered  with  tinsel 
ornaments,  sat,  as  large  as  life,  the  image 
of  the  patroness  of  the  convent,  the 
'*  Santa  Virgen  del  Almprai'ma."  The 
old  padre  approached  most  reverentially, 
and,  bowing  down  before  the  *'  graven 
image,''  devoutly  made  the  sign  of  the 
cross,  and  muttered  a  short  prayer.  I 
however  thought,  nor  do  I  believe  I  was 
mistaken,  that  he  would  not  have  the 
worse  opinion  of  my  piety,  if,  in  lieu  of 
the  above  operations,  I  dropped  a  **  pez- 

VOL.  I.  s 
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zetta,''*  into  the  receptacle  destined  to 
receive  more  substantial  tributes  than 
prayers,  at  her  holy  shrine. 

But  besides  alms  and  prayers,  other 
offerings  attracted  the  attention ;  on  re* 
covering  from  any  disease,  the  sufferer, 
as  a  token  of  gratitude,  causes  an  effigy 
in  wax  to  be  made  of  the  part  affected, 
which  is  suspended  before  the  altar  of  the 
saint  whose  assistance  he  has  received 
during  his  illness.  This  little  recess,  in 
consequence  of  the  number  of  these  pre* 
sentations,  had  a  most  singular  appear- 
ance,— arms,  legs,  fingers,  and  noses, 
being  displayed  in  the  greatest  abundance, 
and  variety  of  shapes  and  sizes.  Several 
long  thick  plaited  tresses,  of  what,  at  some 
former  period,  had  no  doubt  been  beauti- 
ful specimens  of  luxuriant  raven  locks, 
but  which  now  bore  evidence  to  the  de-^ 
predations  of  time,   mould  and  moths, 

*  About  ninepence. 
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shewed  that  even  female  vanity  could  not 
save  the  greatest  adornment  of  the  person 
from  the  inroads  of  bigotry  and  supersti- 
tion. 

Amongst  other  things,  I  observed  the 
shattered  stock  of  an  old  gun,  separated 
from  the  barrel,  and  occupying  a  con- 
spicuous place  in  this  collection  of  curiosi- 
ties.    I  was  informed  that  this  had  be- 
longed to  a  "  Ca9ador"  (hunter,)  who,  in 
pursuing  his  vocation,  had  been  attacked 
by  a  ferocious  and  hungry  wolf ;  he  fired 
his  piece  at  the  infuriated  animal,  but  in 
the  discharge  it  burst;  he  however  re- 
tained sufficient  presence  of  mind  at  this 
c^tical  moment  to  invoke  the  patroness 
of  the  AlmoraV ma,  who  not  only  preserved 
him  from  any  injury  attendant  on  the  ac- 
cident, but  laid  his  savage  assailant  dead 
at  his  feet. 

The  next  "  beat"  of  my  reverend  friend, 
and  to  which  he  was  very  fond  of  intro- 

£  2 
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ducing  strangers,  was  the  vestry — where, 
within  strong  massive  coffers,  were  de- 
posited, in  all  the  splendour  of  damask 
silk  and  gold  embroidery,  the  pontifical 
dresses  he  wore  on  state  occasions ;  the 
reader  would  be  astonished  at  their  rich- 
ness and  number,  which  I  shall  not  at- 
tempt to  detail,  lest  I  should  tire  his  pa- 
tience as  much  as  my  own  has  more  than 
once  been,  by  attending  at  the  display  of 
the  old  gentleman's  finery.     Suffice  it  to 
say,  that  their  inspection  generally  lasted  a 
full  hour,  and  by  the  time  it  was  over, 
his  reverence  and  the  unfortunate  person 
whom  he  might  have  been  victimizing 
felt  both  equally  inclined  for  their  after- 
dinner  siesta. 

Whilst  he  indulged  in  this,  to  a  Spaniard, 
most  essential  operation,  (if  so  it  can  be 
called,)  I  generally  paid  a  visit  to  some 
other  friends  I  had  within  the  holy  pre- 
cincts. It  may  perhaps,  however,  be  neces- 
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sary  to  state  how  I  formed  the  ahoye  ac- 
quamtances,  and  who  were  the  objects  of 
them. 

I  before  mentioned  an  "  elfin*'  page  of 
the  padre,  ycleped  Pedro,  a  very  Flib- 
bertigibbet for  mischief  of  every  kind. 
On  one  occasion,  he  had  ciceroned  me  to 
an  old  Moorish  tower  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  convent,  of  which  I  was  anxious  to 
get  a  sketch.  It  was  in  the  month  of 
July ;  the  weather  was  oppressively  hot ; 
I  had  languidly  thrown  myself  on  the 
grasSy  beneath  the  refreshing  shade  of  an 
old  cork  tree,  and  was  endeavouring  to 
^e  away  the  sultry  hours  till  the  cool- 
ness of  evening  should  enable  me  to 
mount  my  horse  and  return  homeward. 

Between  the  puffs  of  my  havannah,  I 
was  exchanging .  a  few  broken  sentences 
with  Master  Pedro,  amongst  other  things 
inquiring  as  to  the  present  inhabitants  of 
the  convent.     He  said  that  they  consisted 
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entirely  of  carbonaros,  who  were  all  day 
engaged  in  the  hilb ;  but  that  if  I  had  any 
wish  to  see  the  sefioras  of  the  establish* 
ment,  he  conld  gratify  my  curiosity  by 
parading  them  all  in  a  "  lump."  I  gladly 
acceded,  and  following  my  guide,  he  en- 
tered the  shady  "  Patio,"  or  court-yard, 
cooled  by  the  fine  orange-trees  which 
adorned  it,  and  crossing  the  verandah,  or 
gaUery,  by  which  it  was  surrounded, 
stojqped  opposite  a  wide  folding  door,  and 
said,  in  a  low  tone  of  voice^  **  Cabsdlero, 
entre  usted.  As  soon  as  I  throw  open 
the  door,  do  yon  boldly  enter.  Sin 
cnidad." 

I  suspected,  from  the  manner  of  the 
urchin,  that  he  was  about  to  play  m&  some 
trick ;  but  being  ripe  for  a  "  spree,"  I  did 
as  he  directed,  and  never  did  the  simple 
act  of  opening  a  door  display  to  me  a  sight 
more  calculated  to  awaken  astonishment 
— ^what  I  saw  is  more  easUy  imagined  than 
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described.     The  door  led  into  a  spacious 
hall,  on   whose  floor  of  hardened  clay, 
stretched  on  rugs  and  pallets,  lay,  at  their 
''  siesta,"  in  every  attitude  of  languid  re- 
pose, the  forms  of  about  a  dozen  (ladies, 
pray  shut  the  book)  nearly  naked  nymphs. 
Never  had  painter  a  better  opportunity  of 
scanning  the  forms  of  the  fairest  of  na- 
ture's creation,  though /air  is  scarcely  ap- 
phcable  to  the  nut-brown  complexions, 
warmed  into  a  ruddy  glow  by  the  desert 
blood  which  circulated  in  their  veins — the 
long  and  sleepy  eyelash  and  raven  locks 
bearing  evidence  to  then*  Moorish  origm. 
This  was  all  seen  much  quicker  than 
related,  the  noise  of  the  opening  door 
awakened  one  dark  maiden  i  she  gave  the 
alarm ;  and,  since  the  days  when  Diana 
was  surprised  by  Actseon,  never  was  there 

such  a  hubbub  in  a  female  coterie.  To 
say  that  they  were  merely  en  deshabille, 
would  not  be  telling  the  ''  naked"  truth ; 
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to  say  that  they  were  entirely  so,  would 
be  vile  defamation ;  but,  if  taking  a  "juste 
milieu,"  which  would  place  them  with  a 
chemise  (and  some  were  very  scanty  ones) 
as  their  only  garment,  it  would  probably 
come  nearer  the  mark. 

A  shrill  cry,  and  a  movement  not  at 
all  according  either  to  Dundas  or  Torrens, 
which  brought  them  in  a  confused  and  i  r- 
regular  mass  at  the  further  end  of  the 
apartment,  was  the  work  of  a  minute, 
whilst  I  stood  open-mouthed  on  the 
threshold,  and  the  young  blackguard 
Pedro  was  standing  behind  me,  and  giving 
vent  to  immoderate  peals  of  laughter.  I 
was  not,  however,  doomed  to  the  fate  of 
the  unhappy  hunter,  nor  was  their  iwrath 
so  vehement  as  that  of  the  buskin'd 
huntress  and  her  virgin  train ;  they  im- 
mediately  detected  the  cause  of  my  intru- 
sion, and  loading  Master  Pedro  with 
"  malditos"  and  *'  demonios,'*  though,  at 
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the  same  time,  they  could  not  help  joining 
in  the  laugh,  requested  me  to  retire,  which 
I  immediately  did. 

This  Uttle  scene  served  to  put  me  on  a 
footing  of  great  intimacy  with  the  "  Car- 
boneras"  of  the  Almorai'ma.  I  used 
always  to  joke  them  on  the  siesta  scene, 
and  on  my  visits  to  the  convent  invariahly 
beat  up  their  quarters.  My  particular 
ally  was  an  old  lady  of  the  name  of 
Martha,  who,  with  spectacles  on  nose,  as 
she  sat  knitting  the  coarse  woollen  hose 
worn  by  the  mountaineers  of  the  Sierras, 
and  surrounded  by  many  of  the  "  mozas,"* 
would  spin  most  interminable  yarns,  prin- 
cipally relating  to  the  ^'  milagros''  (mi- 
racles) performed  by  the  tutelar  virgin  of 
the  spot.  I  was  frequently  an  attentive 
auditor  of  the  old  lady's  wonderful  rela- 
tions, one  of  which,  and  I  well  remember 
the  oft-told  tale,  ran  nearly  as  follows : — 

*  Maid — unmarried  woman. 
s  3 
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*'  You  well  know,  Hijas,  the  small 
cottage  on  the  other  side  of  the  Gua- 
dranque,  at  the  bend  of  the  torrent,  where 
the  large  chaparros  (cork  trees)  overhang 
its  boiling  waters;  this  for  many  years, 
and  before  any  of  you  had  seen  the  light, 
or  even  before  you,  Caballero,  had  breathed 
the  breath  of  life,''  added  she,  turning  to 
me,  **  was  long  the  abode  of  my  poor 
*  defunto'  and  myself.  He,  good  man, 
cultivated  the  small  patch  of  barley  which 
stretches  down  towards  the  river,  tended  a 
few  sheep,  and  occasionally,  though  very 
seldom,  took  a  hand  in  the  contrabanda. 

*^  In  those  days,  bendito  sea  Dios,  I  was 
younger  than  I  am  at  present,  and  prettier 
also,  Senor, — God  forgive  my  vanity ! — 
and  this  convent  was  also  far  different 
from  what  it  is  now.    The  portly  abbots 
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cowled  monks,  and  stout  lay  brothers, 
were  something  to  look  at — even  Don 
Juan  was  in  those  days  *  buen  mozo;'  but 
alas !  we  must  all  grow  old.  Well,  when 
my  husband  was  engaged  in  the  Sierras, 
or  OB  some  smi^^gjing  expedition,  I  would 
often  come  here  to  supply  the  holy 
brotherhood  with  fresh  milk,  eggs,  or, 
maybe,  a  fat  kid ;  for  the  poor  creatures — 
may  they  be  blessed  1 — ^liked  the  good 
things  of  this  world  ;  and,  ^  povrecitos,' 
they  required  them,  to  sustain  their  spirits 
under  the  severe  penances  often  imposed 
oa  them  by  the  superior, 

"  As  I  before  said,  my  children,  I  was 
often  here,  though  at  the  time  I  little 
dreamt  that  I  should  ever  be  an  inmate 
of  the  holy  edifice,  nor  would  such  a 
thoaght  have  been  safe  in  those  days  of 
the  Inquisition*  Brides  taking  provi- 
sions, I  sometimes  went  to  the  confes* 
sional,   and   the  '  fraile'  who    used   to 
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shrive  me  of  my  sins  was  a  stout  >  good- 
natured,  good-looking  person — ah,  pi- 
caras,  I  see  you  smile — of  some  fifty-five 
or  maybe  sixty  years  of  age ;  but  years 
sat  lightly  on  his  robust  frame  and  easy 
temper,  which  led  him  often  to  amuse 
me  by  relating  tales  which  had  happened 
within  these  walls  in  his  younger  days— 
you  may  therefore  guess  how  long  that 
must  have  been  ago — as  far  back  as  he 
could  remember. 

**  A  young  man  was  admitted  to  the 
convent  who  was  said  to  be  of  high  rank 
and  ancient  lineage,  but  from  his  reserve, 
nay,  moroseness,  nothing  could  be  elicited, 
as  during  the  first  year  of  his  residence 
Antonio  never  mixed  with  the  brother- 
hood, except  during  the  attendance  at 
chapel,  after  which  he  rigorously  shut 
himself  up  in  his  cell.  At  the  end  of 
that  period,  a  youth,  whose  cheek  wa& 
not  yet  shaded   by  the   slightest   down, 
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and  appeared  scarcely  to  have  passed  the 
age  of  childhood,  hut  whose  pale  features 
and  deep  melancholy  hoded  early  misfor- 
tune, was  admitted  to  his  noviciate. 

**An  intimacy,  apparently  caused  hy 
a  similarity  of  taste  and  disposition,  was 
quickly  formed  between  him  and  Antonio, 
till  at  last  they  became  inseparable.  Fre- 
quently would  they  visit  each  other's  cells ; 
still  no  suspicion  existed  amongst  the  com- 
munity of  anything  being  amiss,  till  one 
evening  an  old  wretch, — ^who  by  playing 
the  spy  over  the  monks  sought  to  ingra- 
tiate himself  with  the  superior,  and  had 
for  that  purpose  long  narrowly  watched 
their  motions  —  discovered,  by  listening 
at  the  door  of  Antonio's  cell,  that  the 
pale-faced  boy  was  —  oh !  horror !  —  a 
woman  in  disguise,  who  had  been  long 
before  the  betrothed  of  Antonio,  and  had 
taken  this  means  of  enjoying  once  more 
his  society. 
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is  hct  onoe  ascertained,  the  '  espio 
tunante'  ran  to  retail  the  news  to  the 
superior,  who  lost  not  a  moment  in  going 
himself  to  ascertain  the  &ct,  which,  on 
entering  the  room,  was  put  beyond  all 
doubt.  Antonio  saw  that  but  one  road 
of  safety  existed ;  the  Inquisition  and  aU 
its  horrors  rose  before  him  ;  he  instantly 
took  his  resolution;  with  one  blow  he 
felled  the  superior,  and  calling  to  his 
*  querida'  to  detain  the  ficiar,  rushed  out 
of  the  door,  turned  the  key  on  the 
prisoners,  and  in  five  minutes  after  was 
wandering  at  large  amidst  the  mazes  of 
the  boundless  forest. 

"This  happened  in  the  early  spring; 
days  and  weeks  passed  away  and  em- 
bodied themselves  into  months ;  the  No- 
vember blast  si^ed  through  these  long 
galleries  and  stripped  the  yellow  leaves 
from  the  waving  oaks ;  twilight  was  fast 
melting  into  darkness,  and  a  few  detached 
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and  heavy  drops,  together  with  the  inky 
blackness  of  the  sky,  proclaimed  an  ap- 
proaching tempest  Under  these  inaus- 
picious circmnstances,  a  cavalcade  was 
seen  to  issue  from  the  portals  of  this 
house;  it  consisted  of  a  closed  litter, 
surrounded  by  a  well-armed  party  of 
cavahers,  who,  slowly  entering  the  forest, 
took  the  road  to  Castellar.  Half  an  hour 
had  scarcely  elapsed  since  their  departure 
ere  the  threatened  storm  burst  in  all  its 
violence,  and  amidst  the  loud  peals  of 
thunder,  the  report  of  fire-arms  was  heard 
echoing  through  the  wood;  and  shortly 
after  a  dying  man  was  carried  to  the  con- 
vent gates  on  his  afirighted  horse,  his 
remaining  strength  barely  enabling  him 
to  state,  that  scarcely  had  they  entered 
the  thickest  part  of  the  wood,  when  they 
were  surprised  at  the  same  moment  by 
the  storm,  and  suddenly  beset  by  a  large 
party  of  armed  men  with  visors  on  their 
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faces,  whose  leader,  whilst  the  rest  were 
engaged  in  deadly  conflict  with  the  party 
of  the  Inquisition,  after  felling  those  who 
had  the  particular  charge  of  the  litter, 
and  disengaging  from  it  the  slight  form 
it  contained,  threw  it  and  himself  on  his 
foaming  charger,  and  exclaiming — 'Mi 
vida  eres  mia  para  siempre!'  dashed 
down  the  rocky  steep  and  disappeared 
amidst  the  torrents  of  rain  and  surround- 
ing darkness. 

"  *  Ever  shall  I  rememher  the  morning 
following  that  stormy  night,*  would  con- 
tinue my  worthy  confessor.  '  To  the 
warfare  of  the  elements  had  succeeded  a 
perfect  calm,  and  the  autumn  air  had 
assumed  a  vernal  mildness.  The  univer- 
sal theme  of  conversation  amongst  the 
brothers  was  the  rescue  of  him  whom 
they  had  known  as  the  Novice,  and  who, 
on  his  way  to  the  dungeons  of  the  Inqui- 
sition, had  been  thus  sacrilegiously  taken 
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out  of  the  hands  of  Mother  Church  by,  it 
was  at  once  concladed,  the  proscribed 
and  daring  Antonio.* 

"  Tempted  by  the  fineness  of  the 
weather,  and  absorbed  in  thoughts  arising 
from  the  events  of  the  preceding  day,  the 
'  confessor'  stole  from  his  cell,  and  wan- 
dering amongst  the  spreading  oak  and 
cork  trees  of  the  forest,  found  himself  at 
last  on  the  banks  of  the  Guadranque.* 
The  waters  had  partially  subsided,   but 

*  This  mountain  torrent,  which  discharges  itself 
into  the  Bay  of  Gibraltar,  is  affected  immediately 
by  any  considerable  fall  of  rain,  and  rolb  down  a 
large  volume  of  turbid  waters,  whose  course  may 
be  distinguished  by  the  colour  to  a  considerable 
distance  in  the  "  blue"  Mediterranean,  if  Gibraltar 
Bay  can  be  so  called.  During  the  summer  season,  at 
the  height  of  the  Almoraima,  (which  is  not  far  from 
its  banks,)  it  i&  a  mere  gurgling  brook,  whose  pic- 
turesque sides  are  overshadowed  by  the  greatest 
variety  of  beautiful  shrubs  and  trees  ;  amongst  the 
former  of  which  the  oleander  and  large  gum  cistus 
are  very  conspicuous* 
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Btill  Trained  their  turbid  hue,  the  result 
of  tbeir  conflicting  waves  on  the  pre- 
ceding night,  whilst  ever  and  anon  the 
crumbling  bank,  and  the  uprooted  trunks 
of  the  ilex  and  the  oak,  or  masses  of 
oleander  and  gum  cistus,  now  floating 
lazily  down  the  stream,  or  left  at  intervals 
on  the  wreck-covered  shore  by  the  re- 
ceding waters,  bore  evidence  to  the  ravages 
committed  by  the  angry  torrent. 

*'  StiU  the  Frai'le  strolled  on,  when  sud- 
denly his  attention  was  arrested  by  an 
object  which  riveted  him  to   the  spot. 
On  a  small  islet,  covered  with  flowering 
oleander,  in  the  centre  of  the  stream,  and 
half-buried  in  the  sand,  lay  a  white  and 
indistinct  mass.    Not  able  to  reach  it 
-!«„=    he  returned  to  the   convent  for 
ice,  and  on  arriving  at  the  place  it 
und  to  be,  closely  locked  in  each 
arms,  the  lifeless  and  lacerated 
of  Antonio  and  the  Novice. 


<(      ^««»  •      A<.X^') 
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"  You  see/'  added  the  old  woman, 
"  had  it  not  been  for  our  Lady  of  the 
AlmoraVma,  on  whose  protection  he  un- 
doubtedly threw  himself  at  the  time,  he 
would  never  have  been  able  to  carry  off 
the  young  lady  from  the  midst  of  the 
guards  and  Inquisition." 

"  Very  true,  tia,^'*  replied  I ;  "  but  it 
appears  to  me,  ^  Lastima,'  a  pity  that  she 
should  not  have  extended  her  aid  a  Uttle 
further,  and  landed  them  safely  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Guadranque,  instead  of 
drowning  the  unfortunate  couple  in  its 
troubled  waters  like  a  litter  of  blind 
puppies." 

"  That,'*  replied  the  old  lady,  nowise 
disconcerted,  ^^  is  easily  to  be  accounted 
for.  Every  one  knows  that  our  Lady's 
influence  only  extends  as  far  as  the  river, 

*  "  My  aunt ;"  a  familiar  term  very  frequently 
used  in  Spain  in  addressing  an  elderly  woman. 
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after  entering  which  they  could  no  longer 
count  on  her  assistance ;  whereas  the  spot 
where  the  affray  took  place  was  decidedly 
under  her  protection ;  and  I  dare  say, 
Hijo,  you  who  are  so  well  acquainted 
with  the  whole  neighbourhood,  know  the 
place,  which  is  at  the  old  wooden  cross, 
nailed  against  the  large  oak,  just  after 
you  cross  the  brook  which,  winding  round 
the  rock,  falls  into  the  Guadranque/' 

Her  description  instantly  brought  the 
place  to  my  mind's  eye ;  on  my  way  to 
Castellar  I  had  often  noticed  it ;  indeed, 
its  romantic  situation  would  not  admit  of 
its  escaping  the  most  unobserving  tra- 
veller. I  was  aware  that,  like  other  me- 
mentos in  this  troubled  land,  it  had 
marked  where  some  erring  soul  had  for 
ever  taken  flight  to  other  and,  it  is  to  be 
hoped,  better  regions.  Still,  until  I  heard 
the  peculiar  transactions  connected  with 
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the  scene,  it  was  devoid  of  that  interest  with 
which  the  narrative  of  old  Martha  hence* 
forth  invested  it,  nor  did  I  ever  pass  the 
spot  without  recalling  the  "  Story  of  the 
Novice." 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

• 

A  day's  hog-hunting  at  ELLORA — FERTILE  PLAINS 
OP  THE  UPPER    DECCAN — PEAFOWL    AND    TIGERS 

AURUNGABAD — AURUNGZEBE's  MOSQUE SHAH 

SAHIB  TUKEAH  — DOWLUTABAD ROSAH PLAINS 

OF     CANDEISH  —  WONDERS     OF    ELLORA ABUN- 
DANCE OF    GAME — LACY's  MISFORTUNE COTTON 

GROUND— THE  LAMPLIGHTER — THE  BRAVE  PIG — 

THE  FIRST  SPEAR A  PURL THE  DEATH THE 

FEAST. 

**  Spears  tough  and  horses  healthy. 
Beaters  active— |»^  in  plenty." 

Dkccakxe  Toast. 

Reader,  hast  ever  visited  the  upper  part 
of  the  Deccan  during  the  delightful  months 
of  December,  January,  or  February — 1 
mean  that  part  extending  from  Jaulnah 
towards  Aurungabad  and  Ellora,  and  bor- 
dering on  Candeish  ?     If  thou  hast  not, 
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all  my  efforts  will  give  but  a  faint  idea  of 
one  of  the  richest  and  most  beautiful 
countries  I  ever  beheld  ;  but  mind  you,  I 
make  the  proviso  that  it  be  in  the  afore- 
said cold  season.   At  that  period,  the  tra- 
veller may  for  miles  and  miles  traverse 
plains  covered  with  the  richest  crops,  in 
which  barley,  Indian  com,  tobacco,  and 
the    graceful  sugar-cane  vie  with   each 
other  in  luxuriance ;  whilst  ever  and  anon 
a  wheat-field  proclaims  a  more  temperate 
clime  than  that  in  the  lower  parts  of  the 
country.     The  vine  likewise  grows  in  this 
favoured  soil,  but  not  to  an  extent  suffi- 
cient to  supply  that  generous  juice,  the 
solace  of  the  heart  of  man.     Another,  and 
maybe  a  less  harmless,  assuager  of  human 
woes  holds  its  place ;  and  the  beautiful 
appearance  of  large  crimson  fields  of  pop- 
pies  proclaims  the  presence  of  the  opium- 
eater— of  him  who  makes  unto  himself  a 
paradise  of   this  world  of  woe !     The 
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bright  patches  where  the  red  chili  is  cul- 
tivated, plains  covered  with  long  waving 
grass,  tenanted  by  the  graceful  antelope, 
the  florikan,  and  bustard,  and  occasionally 
broken  by  a  grove  of  date-trees,  inaper- 
fectly  complete  the  picture  of  this  garden 
of  nature. 

It  was  in  scenes  like  these  that  our 
party,  bound  to  the  Everlasting  Caves, 
the  great  remains  of  EUora,  daily  pitched 
our  tents  in  the  beginning  of  183 —  ;  and 
to  the  advantages  of  sociability,  good  fel- 
lowship, and  such  delightful  scenery,  were 
added  in  full  perfection  the  sports  of  the 
field. 

The  barley-fields  abounded  with  that 
beautiful  bird,  the  painted  partridge,  as 
superior  in  delicacy  as  it  outvies  the 
common  one  in  the  brilliancy  of  its 
plumage.  The  large  brown  quail  was  the 
tenant  of  every  cultivated  spot ;  and  if  we 
chanced  in  our  perambulations  to  stroll 
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along  the  wooded  banks  of  a  nullah  over- 
shadowed by  flowery  shrubs,  the  sharp 
whirr  of  the  rising   peacock  often  an- 
nounced the  proximity  of  larger  and  more 
dangerous   game,  made  clearly  manifest 
by  the  distinctly-marked  impressions  of 
the  tiger's  footsteps,  retained  on  the  sandy 
bed  of  the  watercourse,  to  warn  the  tra- 
veller of  his  danger,  or  excite  the  adven- 
turous sportsman  in  his  perilous  pursuit. 
It   is    a  remarkable    circumstance   that 
wherever  pea-fowl  abound,  the  tiger  gene- 
rally lurks  in  the  vicinity :  the  only  way 
to  account  for  this  is,  that  these  animals, 
so  different  in  disposition  and  pursuits, 
are  fond  of  similar  localities,  as  the  same 
depth  of  foliage  which  conceals  the  bird 
from  its  enemies  serves  often  to  screen  its 
ferocious  neighbour  from  its  victim  until 
within  reach  of  the  fatal  spring. 

We  rose  with    the    lark,   and,    after 
shooting  until  the  heat  became  unplea- 

VOL.  I.  F 
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sant,  mounted  our  horses,  aad  cantered 
off  to  the  nesct  halting-place,   g^fier^ly 
fifteen  or  sixteen  miles  distant,  where  a 
tent  and  some  of  onr  people  sent  on  the 
night  before  ensured  us  dielter  from  the 
sun,  and  a  good  breakfast,  to  i^ich  we 
did  ample  justice,  after  a  previous  ab- 
lution in  one  of  the  many  deep  and  ccx>l 
bawriea*  which  are  always  to  be  found  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  smallest  hamlet.  With 
all  the  parching  heat  to  which  India  is 
subject,  of  water  there  is  seldom  a  scar- 
city ;  without  it,  the  climate  would  often 
not  be  endurable. 

Forty  days  spent  in  this  manner,  with 
an  occasional  halt  at  any  place  possessing 
particular  attractions^  brought  us  in  sight 
of  the  once  flourishing  city  of  Aurungabad. 

f  *  A  howrie  is  a  large  well  cut  in  the  rocky  soil 
of  this  elevated  part  of  the  country ;  the  descent  is 
by  steps,  often  to  a  great  depth ;  and  the  water,  even 
a|  the  warmest  season,  is  always  delightfully  cool. 
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Hits  town,  which  was  named  after  its 
founder,  Aurungzebe,  edipsed  for  a  period 
the  imperial  Delhi,  aad  became,  during 
the  latter  years  t>f  that  conqueror's  reign, 
the  capital   of  his  extensive   dominions. 
But,  alas  1  the  hand  of  decay  and  neglect, 
more  t^an  the  ravages  of  time,  are  fast 
r^uclng   to  erombling  ruins  and  neg- 
lected- « wastes  the  noble  buildings    and 
princely  gardens  of  this  pseudo  capital  of 
the  ettfpire  of  the  Moguls ;  even  the  cele- 
brated tomb  erected  to  the  daughter,  or, 
as 'some  say,   the  favourite  sultana,  of 
Aurungzebe  is  undergoing  the  fete  of  all 
silbltLDary  things.      One  of  its  marble 
miners  is  now  scarcely  accessible ;    and 
uidess^  speedy  steps  be  taken  to  pot  a 
slop  to  the  evil,   this    noble    building, 
raised  on  the  model  of  the  Taje  at  Agra, 
together  with  the  beautiful  gardens  in 
which  it  is  situated,  wiS  in  a  few  years 
beeome  tiie  abode  of  the  jackal,  hysena, 
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aad  other  \m»t9i  of  (be^wjldwnesB,  with 
ii4iich  the  swrouttiiiitg  mQQQtigins  aibound. 
^-  Amongst  tbe^jx^ny  ibms^  ^orth  seeing 
at;A«iru]ig«hlid  i$  the  pretty  mosque  of 
tberShah  Sahib  Tokeah,  in  the  gardens  of 
nnhich  is  a  resenroir  of  water  presenting 
the  unusual  spectacle  ef  a  Uving.  mass  qf 
fish)  some  Qf  a  .cQiii&i4@rabIe  size*  These 
9M  considered  sacred^  are  daily  fed  with 
the  greatest  care,  and  from  this  circum- 
fitanoe  ha^ve  become  so  tame  as  to  eat 
ejGWubs  of  bread  from  the  ha^d.  Ou^ 
cicmpue  ^ra^vely  ^swed  us  that  misfor- 
toixe  w.ould  inevitably  bffal  any  one  sacri- 
legious .  enough  to  injure  que  of  their 
Cayaurite  fishes ;  th^t  some  y^rs  back, 
m  jaawnal  quantity  of  rain  having  caused 
the  itank  to  overflow,  some  pf  the  fish 
iW^reiWjasheA  into  the  s^djoinijag  road;  a 
pfmr  mm  -passing  by  took  several  of 
th^in^.fiCwhieh  fee  aijd  ^s  family  n^adq  a 
hewly  meal  j^,bu)t  death  a&d  dise^^  y^e 
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fefe^  consecjuences  of  their  impiety,  till  aM 
if\ib  bad  partaken  of  the  forbidden  fish 
^ft^t  to  an  untimely  grave.     Of  course 
^  expressed  our  entire  belief  in  the 
tldr^e,  and  at  the  same  time  disclaimed 
all  idea  of  supping  off  the  loaves  and 
Jishesiiii  the  Shah  Sahib  Tukeah. 
"  Aiirungabad  is  a  station  for  a  force  of 
t^e  Nizam^s  troops,  disciplined  in  the 
European  manner,   and  commanded  by 
cfficers  in  the  Company^s  service  ;  and  a 
inxae  hospitable  set  of  fellows  I  never  met 
with.    Though  years  have  passed  away, 
and  I  Israve  probably  been  long  forgotten 
by  my  worthy  friend  Dr.  Giraud,  I  am 
f^ad  to  have  this  opportunity  of  assuring 
faim;  should  these  lines  ever  meet  his  eye, 
tliat  time  has  not  erased  from  my  memory 
all  his  kindness,  nor  what  I  may  truly  call 
his  fatherly  care  of  one  of  our  party,  who 
for  weeks  was  under  his  roof,  and  con- 
fined to  his  bed  by  a  dangerous  illness. 
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Indian  hospitality  is  poroverbial,  -  bnt  here 

it  outdoes  itself;  and  as  Aunmgabad  is  a 
complete  thoroughfare  between  the  Upper 
Provinces,  Bombay,  Hyderabad,  ttttd  Ma* 
dras,  they  have  abundant  opportunities 
of  exercising  this  virtue  to  its  fuU  extent, 
and  frequently  on  extraordinary-lookiifg 
objects.  Men  who  for  yters  'have  not 
seen  a  European  face,  whose  long  radi- 
dence  among  the  savage  Bheels  or  other 
tribes  on  the  banks  of  the  Tapty  dr  Ner- 
buddah  has  rendered  them  nearly  as  mid 
as  their  associates,  by  their  remarkable 
dress  and  appearance  often  astonish  the 
^*  Natives'*  on  their  w;iy  through  this 
station.  An  Englishman,  after  being 
bronzed  by  the  suns  and  land-winds  of 
twenty  scorching  hot  seasoiis,  during 
which  he  has  probably  associated  princi- 
pally with  the  wild  tribes  amongst*  which 
it  has  been  his  lot  to  be  thrown,  with  «i 
beard  of  many  years'  growth;  and  a-d^- 
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tvme^tthistw.semiiants  of  tbe  European 
^s^^mm  pbject  Ukejiy  to  attract  atten- 
t|C0^,  jbiHA  ofie  &e((|aeu%  to  be  seen  here, 
£Ml4  alw,ayB  8uye  of  meeting  with  a  kind 

^^  fneo4Ji7  iTepqitifm^ 

f-It/W9S  ^Qot  withp^t  feettngis  of  regret 
IhstJ;  iv;^.  <}f^t^^  oar  friecKls  m  the  canton- 
n^nt  of  A^fSlikgahad,  9^,  leaving  a  high 
iiai^e  of ihp^/O^  cmr  dgibt,  made  for. the 
f^il^H^d .  £h1^  of  rj)ewl«tabad,  or  the 
*' Abode^/Q^  ij^ctos/o  JJih&  fort  li^  about 
imie.mU^  t9  ti^ :  N^rWit .  of  A^rungf^bad, 
mi  49  aaifioilal^d  Qonipa)  mass  of  granite, 
imcannec|e4  W^  ^^^<4  the,  neighbouring 
mgQ  of  .^IK  frc^ -which,  it  is  abquA  Iwo 
fl^l^9  d|%1(aj^t.  ,  T^.bestide^criptiQ]^  <^n 
giv^ilu^.a  Ifdnit  ^»,pf  this  stupeQ4ou8 
iifUt^Qil  ^So^U  at 'artificial , fortifipati/oi^ 
Thftjrf8Klfl?j^x»js|  ijH^i^ne  a  cone  rising,in 
^^.,^5Xfe^as^i<^^^lfPl«49^!  the  dopes  <o(f;:/\;^hk 
we .  scsffPfdyi  fit.,.$oj5^e  k^istenc^  >  fpo^a ,  tl»e 
^f  l»i/»8({.t«fteare.§..i>etBei|»4iciaar,waU 
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of' living  rock  to  the  height  of  a  coupfe 
of  hiindred  feet.  The  scarping,  heing 
continiied  below  the  level  of  the  adjoining 
pitun,  forms  a  deep  ditch,  across  which 
is  a  moveable  narrow  bridge  leading  to 
an  aperture  in  the  perpendicdlar  side  of 
the  rock  above-mentioned.  The  aperture 
is  the  entrance  to  a  gallery  cut  in  the 
very  heart  of  the  granite,  and  which  can 
be  entered  by  only  one  person  at  a  time, 
and  then  in  a  stooping  posture.  This 
leads  to  a  vaulted  hall,  or  place  of  arms, 
where  light  is  only  obtained  by  torches. 
Tbe  passage  continues  ascending  for  about 
two  hundred  yards,  till  it  terminates  in  a 
second  chamber,  whence  access  is  had 
into  the  fort  through  an  aperture  in, the 
ceiling,  protected  by  an  jron  grating, fvhich 
in  times  of  danger  is  covered  with  a  fire, 
easily  kept  alight  by  the  draught  throueh 

!age  acting  on  it  as  a  bellows. 

merging  ag^n  into  the  light  of 
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which  are  passed  seversd  tfinjks  cijt  o^p  ^ 
the  rock,  and  weU  replenished  with  y^Mert,. 
leads  to  the  sumpiit  of  this  extr^oi^diij^ry 
specimen  of  what  can  be  eflFepted^by  the 
ingenuity  of  man*     HerC:  .there  is^  bar^lj^^ 
room  for  the  flag-staff  and  for  a  gun  of, 
enormous  calibre,  placed  there  by  Au^ 
rungzebe^j  a^d  which  our.^d^  asmred 
us  had  "before  now  sent  its  stone  or  iron ,. 
inesseogers  as  far  as  Aurungabad,  thppgh^^ 
from  its  rusty  and  hpn^eycppibed  appear- 
ance. I  must  confess  that  were  such  an^ 
experiment  tried  at  present,  I  should  bea. 
to  retire  to  the  gallery  below^. 

It  was  through  the  kindness  of  Mr. 
Martin,  the  British  resident  at  the  couirt 
or  Hyderabad,  that  we  were  enabled  to 
make  this  visit  to  Dowlutabad,  to  whiph 
Strangers  are  hot  admitted  without  the 
especial  permission  of  the  Nizam.  Oa 
remitting  our  hooJcum  (order  or  licence)  to. 

F    o 
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the  Kelladar,  or  commandMtt  of  the  fort, 
he  sent  ns  all  manner  of  salams^  auad,  what 
was  better,  a  basket  of  the  finest  grapes  I 
ever  tasted,  the  peculiar  growth  of  this 
plaoe,  and  which  are  sent  to  many  ^arts 
of  India,  to  the  distance  of  several  hun- 
dred miles. 

We  were  now  rapidly  approaching  the 
term  of  our  journey  —  the  Wonders  -of 
EUora!  A  paved  road,  up  an  almost 
continued  ascent  of  several  miles,  brought 
us  to  the  plain  on  which  is  situated  the 
village  of  Rosah,  immediately  above  the 
Caves.  We  stopped  here  for  a  few  mi- 
nutes to  examine  the  tomb  of  Aurung- 
zebe :  a  plain  marble  slab,  with  a  few 
officiating  fakeers,  is  all  that  remains  to 
the  memory  of  the  conqueror  of  India — 
of  him  who  built  palaces  and  overthrew 
empires !  But  we  had  not  time  to 
moralize ;  so,  pushing  on  a  few  hundred 
yards,  we  reached  the  pretty  Bungalow, 
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onthe  very  .Terge  of  the  desceat  where  the 
excavatk)jQ8  are  formed,  and  whence  we  ob- 
tained  a  ^lendid  view  of  the  plains  of  Can* 
deish,  stretching  far  ai^  wide  at  our  feet 

We  swallowed  our  breakfast,  and  bst 
no  time  in  exploring  these  wonders  of 
time  immemorial,  to  which,  although  sd 
many  have  made  the  att^npt,  no  pen  can 
render  adequate  justice.  I  shall  refer  the 
reader,  amongst  other  works  on  the  sub- 
ject, to  Seeley^s  "  Wonders  of  EUora;'* 
and  the  following  extract  from  that  author 
gives  some  idea  of  the  feelings  with  which 
these  gigantic  specimens  of  human  labour 
are  viewed  for  the  first  time  by  the  almost 
stupified  spectator ; — 

''  Bruce's  emotions  were  not  more  vivid 
or  tumultuous  on  first  beholding  the 
sfHiDgs  of  the  Nile,  than  mine  were  on 
reaching  the  temples  of  Ellora.  I  at 
once  rushed  into  the  wonders  and  glories 
of  these  immortal  works  ;  but  it  is  totally 
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iinpo^ttUfi  )to  d^si^  bik 

mimtitin:  ^dt  kwe  «iDci*ed)ciiiaitb^oiimii4 
i«|9<m  &»t  beholding.  tdies£ci«tciptb<icais 
eiGCEitvmtioiia;  On^aolose^ajxprracit^o  tiatd 
templesf  the  eyc^  and  rniagooitictti  dsreitei 
\«ildet«d  ^wtSi  the  ^variety  ^  of  ^  i&it^Ming 
chjfftAs  &at  preselatt  tfaeiqseb^&dCtti  ^£9^ 
sidei  The  feelings  aie  < intere^^dn nitim 
dflgrtBe  of  awe,  wodder^  atAdeHighty^lQet 
at  first  is  painful,  aiid  it  «  a  li)«i>g:^  itkift 
before  they  become  sifffioiently  sob^^ 
and  calm  to  contemplate  «i4tfa^  a^^lmtiDik 
the  surrounding  wondeiis.  Hie  )diedthi4lte 
stillness  of  the  place,  the  sditude  (K^(tliit 
adjoining  plains,  th^  rotnaiitic  bcbi^^xof 
1^  county  —  the  mouhts^n  itsdf,  'psrl**- 
rated  in  every  part — all  tend  te"  iai^y#s% 
the  mind  of  the  stranger  wi&^£^^l&(|^ 
quite  new,  and  far  different  from  tiiOise^fellt 
in  viewing  the  most  magnificent. edfifinei^ 
amidst  the  busy  haunts  of  man.  Et^^tkiisg 
here  invites  the  mind  to^  tl>n<t6mpktilU, 


iifiibriiMaJstate'itf  liogh -oiiilizsteaiti  i>i#i 
tte  (iiatin»:>f)f£aiKMO^asa  lands  cwete'im^ 
Ittriaw^rdiifUiisiB/iwoodB  md  wiid^c    :  '-^^ 

;^iifi3.CSMceite  tli&biixBt^siitttpnsfej^ 

^tbiav^Jdi^0pe87iSOBCt;:heilrn:^ilAt  of  .the 
bmiiliAil^  skaadm^fnoiklify  its 

vfiyaild,  jibeaxff  25l»^£B0l)42[ef9xiaiijdc^l^  ieit 
to)ad^!i»tvdm '.uiMivaHedhfaitGi  teafiogilits 
vodkyiidad)  to  finheii^'  of ^aicalrlyribOO  (£^6t^ 
i(lhle^g|jb;«bo||t  H&foet  fty  &2Satt<br(aA, 

i^islairdieaes  to  jtmuppeil  fidorst^ieDntaaiis 
ine^teir^ejroqitafr  to£:«i:9tao0tbrw(l*{wlkltt(i 

im  j /i}ie[j  wlid^  kfasdJKf -1^^ 
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of  500  feet  in  drcamfereivce,  and,  exim*- 
ordinary  as  it  may  aj^ar,  havitig  ^beyond 
its  areas  three  handsome  figarei-gaUeriiK 
or  verandhas,  supported  by  regular  pUlars, 
with  compartments  hewn  out  of  the  boun- 
dary scalp  containing  forty-two  curious 
gigantic  figures  of  the  Hindoo  m3rthology. 
Within  the  court,  and  opposite  these  gal- 
leries, stands  Keylas  the  Proud,  wonder- 
fully towering  in  hoary  majesty — ^a  mighty 
fabric  of  rock,  surpassed  by  no  relic  of 
antiquity  in  the  known  world/' 

This  description  is  by  no  means  exag- 
gerated; and  though  Keylas  here  men-^ 
tioned  is  considered  the  most  stupendous 
of  the  excavations,  there  are  many  others 
equally  wonderful.  The  day  was  intensely 
hot,  but  we  stopped  not  until  we  had  ex* 
plored  every  recess  of  the  twenty  odd 
caves — ^from  the  Adnath  to  the  Dhairwhar- 
rah — ^which  extend  along  upwards  of  a 
mile  and  a  half  on  the  face  of  the  hill,  or 
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ratber  Ibe  abrupt  idope  between  the  table 
iand  on  which  stands  Rosah,  and  the  lower 
plain»  where  are  situated  the  temple  and 
village  of  Ellora,  whence  the  excavations 
derive  their  name. 

Bent  on  having  our  fill  of  Hindoo  anti- 
quities, we  resolved  to  take  up  our  abode 
in  the  cave  called  the  Teen  Thai,  because 
consisting  of  three  stories ;  and  this  we 
acccnrdingly  carried  into  effect  the  follow^ 
ing  day,   probably  much  to  the  annoy- 
ance of  the  bats  and  silent  deities  who 
for  so  many  centuries  had  here  slumbered 
undisturbed,  at  sdl  events,  since  the  vil- 
lanous  attempt  of  Aurungzebe  to  rouse 
them  from  their  dreatas.*     Here,  though 
the  atmosphere  was  close  in  the  extreme, 
and  the  smell,  and  fluttering  of  the  bats 

*  Aurungzebe,  in  the  true  spirit  of  Maliometan- 
ism,  is  said  to  have  unsuccessfully  attempted  the 
destruction  of  these  remains  of  Hindoo  worship 
bj  filling  them  with  straw,  which  was  then  ignited, 
and  also  by  directing  cannon  against  thenu 
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very  disagreeable,  we  persuaded  ourselves 
that  we  were  extremely  comfortable,  en- 
joyed  at  night  the  most  sombre  horrors 
oif  tte  scene,  and,  during  the  first  five  or 
six  days,  were  indefaitigable  with  our  pen- 
cils  and  portfolios.  But,  alas  1  the  fine 
arts  were  then  destined  to  receive  a  sad 
overthrow.  At  the  expiration  of  that  period 
we  were  apprised  of  the  arrival  bf  a  party 
of  sportsmen  from  Bombay,  by  tlie  recep- 
tion  of  the  present  of  a  magnificent  boar's 
head,  together  with  a  polite  note^  request- 
ing us  to  dine  with  them  that  evening,  and 
join  them  in  their  sport  on  the  following 
morning — the  princely  chase  of  the  wild 
boar  to  be  the*  day's  amusement.  To 
keen  sportsmen  this  appeal  Was  irresis- 
tible :  we  cast  aside  the  peficil,'poised  the ' 
spear,  and  the  next  morning  saw  us  start 
in  company  with  our  friends  the  thicks]^^' 

»  *  " 

*  A  Bengalee  has  the  nick-name  of  Cut  Hy]; 
the  Madrasitea  are  called  Sfulh,  from  ibeir,  tond- 
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who  appeared  devilisji  good  fellows.  They 
were  all  better  mounted  and  appoioted 
than  ourselves,  but  for  the  credit  of  the 
smh  we  resolyed  to   "do   or  die''  in 

.  The  party ,  consisting  of  six,  after  swa|- 
Iqwxng  a^n  early  breakfast,. left  the  village 
of  EUoray  where  our  new  allies  had  taken 

up  their  quarters,  and^  accompanied  by  as . 

♦.{'''  ..'^ 

many  beaters  as  we  could  muster,  skirted  . 

li..'.  u    . 

the  bottom  of  the  hills  to  the  north,  in 
order  to  cut  off  our  game  from  their  moun- 
taia,  fastnesses.  Never  did  I  behold  a 
country  so  abounding  in  game  of  every 
deaQription.  As  the  beaters  proceeded, 
they  put  up  birds  and  beasts  of  every 
kind,, from  the  pea-fowl  to  the  quail,  and 

1^9*  for  fttuUagaiawny  ;  whilst  the  Bombay  man  is 
denominated  a  Dtick^  from,  I  believe,  a  small  fish 
c&ught  off  that  part  of  the  coast,  which  are  called 
"  ^ucl^s,  and  which,  being  dried,  are  sent  to  all 
parti  of  fedia/ 
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from  the  neel^^^uy  j(an  ^  :h]xid^4oi^/M^<vexy 
kwge  species  b£  <ieer).tdl£e  bcaiiti&l-sitaafl 
goat-anteloq[>e,  ^idh^.as  it^oiit  jgraoeMhp 
bounding  off  witfa/ ditiptiHityl  oftens  inanb 
ns  regret  that  w&weire)nbt  ipnavidsd^wif^ 
oar  rifles  instfifadj  of  tbe  s^ieir,  ^i^ ;  ^ »«  v)i 
As  Wd  were  nean  iiie  ^^  hiiis/Ithcs  giJoundy 
covered  with  low  jungle,  was  mnehiht^keh 
by  wateroourse6;.o£tea80i  deep  and  aiUriipt 
as  to  be  inqassabtei  •  W'e;W€re'&eiitkig 
along  the  baisk  of  om^df  ithesoa^  lacji  ddone 
beiiig  separated  looni  the  reAjoi  the  pavty 
by  a  savine  'whacli  at  this  "^spot  it  .was 
iinpGssibi>e  to  cross  i  ad.-  eiKKrmious  boar 
suuldenly  sprang  up :  insmediately .  imd$e 
hisborge'snose,  wlii^,totlbe!gfeatiifci[wc^ 
ment  of  the  ^^ Ovicks,**  tnrnedc'  tell  m^ 
went  off  at  full  speed  in  tb^ufq?posit§;^di- 
reetion^  miuoh  to  tbe  ftnttoy^c^iof^f^ 
rider.  But  it  was  tbe  &rsl  tfati^  the  brofie 
had  sieen a dofter,  (theMuj^(^1^§efJmwM 
hDg^)i  and  this  was  siich  dibradipiblQ)}Q(ikf 
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ijQg  ^ow'likat^h€n*e  miglvt  be  some  tkoosd 
farhislieing^ki aMtofia fdnkr  Wq,how*4 
erer,  camxe'to*  the  eoiudu^im  tkaJt  we  weoe 
tdnmear  the  Hllsttq  have  any  chance  of  « 
speBrl  J  iai&  ^saoh  j  iireafe^neok  i  groand,  aad 
accordingly,  tiiioipwaalg  forfcv^atlithe  ri^t  irf 
cmrjskirEnrishe^iwe'ifelfc:  our  way  towards 

'* ! !i%i&  sun*  Tfaa^  begiosuag  lish  oride  )higit  m 
tt^  hskveoB^Budl/to  beittKecHx^ttng  hot^  and 
aifeeHng.of  dea^bniAeney  hsegaut  to 'pervade 
&e  pasty;  whan  jfaothudidiocdfand^steeda 
^^^  put'  oq^  theiri  mettle^  ^by  th»t  reftteratad 
criestrftheihead  shikaree^  (and  G^Jsriiowa 
Ixe  hadjbeeab  JWHwlipg  ^asDugh  cdl^  the 
moTDtng,)  ^"i^DekloKb,  Sahit)  hdekhb^ !  iddke-> 
raff,  dokevanJt'i''  (" Sbeyi Sir !.eee!  hogs, 
hdgs  l^^)^9iid'dtfiri(^ptioq  were  indeed  glad^ 
dened  by  <Aie'iraMe^ht't)fk»iuiie  somnkt 
(^erd  of  wiidi  bo^  )toeakkig  tsotert  atid 
scouting  akmg  thia  ^l\»^i  ^  It  lis idren^l^/ a 
nde  to'iffiigle  iont  aud^  fide  ^tttheilar^Eat 
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beat  m  the  herd  t  Botne  of  them  tfttafti  an 
endrffious  biillc,  Whicb,  hioweVfei*,  tJdtf- 
riderttbly  abates  their  speed,  btit  atedn^ 
6iS^  present  iiielidsthcfre  w^r^  tid^-stkill 
ditfpttlefit  genttsmea.  The  lar^e^t^  oi^^s 
aj^peared  to  belong  to  PhaWkoh^s'  l^ak 
l^ie-^hin,  '  flat-sided,  and  leggy^^^id 
pr6idlsing  to  try  the  best'  paces  bf^^ontt 
dagq ;  nor  wa)s  tMs  promise  b^Ii^*  Awity 
W6  started,  cotton-graand  to  b^gih  Withf; 
and  of  the  worst  descriptidn-^-^cfry  Mft^id 
craeked,  'vrith  deep  fissures,  into  whidi  )f 
a  horse  got  his  leg,  the  chances  Were  tfca* 
he  Would  come  on  his  nose ;  but'  the 
Lamplighter  knew  a  trick  worth  two  6f 
that,  and  crossed  the  ugly  spot  at  the  tap 
of  his  speed,  and  without  accident.  I  hM 
marked  for  my  prey  a  fine  long-legged 
gninter,  who  went  over  the  ground  like 
the  devil  in  a  gale  of  wind.  What  became 
of  my  companions  I  neither  knew  nor 
cared :  methought  at  one  time  that  I  saw 
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a  fine  grey  borse,^  Tvhich  was  joearest  to 
me  at  t^Q  j[t^rt,  rolling  over  a  !'Duck/' 
but  I  oAly  r^iqembere^  their  quacking  ia 
the  m<]^i»g/at.  Lacy's  in^ortune^  an4 
gave  my  little  .dun  an  extra  taste  of  the 
Brumma,gejn ;  he  answer^  it  bravely. 
We  were ,  now  off  the  infernal  cotton* 
ground,  and  bowling  along  over  pretty 
level  country  at  a  killing  pace — ^a  pace 
which  I  knew  could  not  last.  My  long-^ 
legged  j^iend  seemed  to  think  so  likewise : 
he  suddenly  changed  his  course,  fortu- 
nately .fpr  me,  to  the  right,  and  made  for 
the  hilli^.  I  say  fortunately,  as  thereby 
two  of  the  begt  mounted  of  the  Bombay- 
ites,  who  had^k^pt  to  ibhe  left  of  the  cot«< 
ton-ground, in. hopes  of  a  good  xiast,  were 
thrown  out,:  for  although  I  put  every  de- 
pwdqncf  on  the  pluak .  and  bottom  of  the 
Lamplighter;  still  I  must  confess  I  thoughit 
the  EyoblQ  Arab%j  my,  competitors  ^ere 
mounted  oil;  mi^ A/  be  too  muph  for  him. 
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But  this  unfiorkmate' tofn^  fidvcsd  his 
bacon,  though  it  had  ufaite  another  effect 
on  friend  doker  :  he,  however,  succe^iied 
in  getting  amcmgst  th^  watercouoses  and 
nullahs  near  the  foot  of  the  hills,  uoiien, 
although  hard  pressed,  I  am-fain  ta  ac*^ 
knowledge  he  bad  the  best  of  me.  Still! 
urged  on  the  Lamplighter,  the  more  so  as 
I  saw  my  two  friends  of.  the  cotton^field 
fast  making  up  their  I^way.-  We  bad  to 
cross  not  only  dry  niallahs,  hut  several 
Inrooks  ;  and  pi^gy,  who  beg^n  to  feei  ra* 
ther  '*  gurum'*  (warm),  invariably  Would 
lie  down  in  these  en  passant. .  He  thus 
lost  much  valuable  time,  and  I  at  last 
winded  him  do  completely,  that. he  stopped 
suddenly,  put  his  hinder  parte  into  a  bush, 
auid  turned  to  bay.  I  relied  on  the  lamp- 
lighter not  being  so  completely  beat  but 
that  he  would  answer  the  helm,  and  ac** 
cordingly  made  a  charge  at  my  gru»  an- 
tagonist, who  was  eyeiflg  oie  with  foaming 
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moutb,  Mood^shot  eyes^  and  bristles  erect, 
tviti  VMstboQt  ^  tJbe  ^'fretful  porcu- 
pine."    - 

The-pig  M(^a  n  brave  pig,  and  awaited 
Dofr'my'^tidcj  but  iritb  the  prelude  of  a 
modt  unmUsiesd  grunt  made  a  dart  at  me. 
the]Uttle  Ann  was  greatiy  done;  and  be- 
ferel  could  turn  Him,  received  a  wound 
in  the^^nk,  and  the  next  second  I  saw 
the  inoni^r's  snout  orer  my  shoulder.  I 
TO9  horribly  afem^d,  but  escaped  un- 
scathed :  piggy  again  took  to  his  trotters, 
aadi  after  him; 

'  The  two  "  Ducks"  were  now  close  at 
tey  hisels,  and  screwing  hard  for  the  first 
spear.  The  doker  was  evidently  on  his 
laist  legs,  and  our  nags  could  scarce 
raise  a  canter.  A  lift  with  bit  and  spur 
was  tried,  nor  tried  in  vidn  :  the  Lamp* 
lighter  answered  it :  another  stride  brought 
me  alongside  the  enemyj  and  my  spear 
head  was  buried  in  his  ribs.     On  feeling 
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the  steel,  he  suddenly  turned  to  charge, 
and  in  so  doing  he  lifted  me  out  of  the 
saddle  :  I  flew  over  my  horse'E  head,  and 
was  dashed  motionless  on  the  ground,  a 
few  paces  from  the  infuriated  animal,  with 
the  broken  shaft  of  the  spear  in  my  hand, 
the  violence  of  the  shock  having  severed 
it  within  a  few  inches  of  the  ferrule,  which 
remained  firmly  planted  in  the  monster's 
back.     I  now  thought  it  was  all  up  with 
me,  for  I  was  too  much  shuck  to  move. 
He  made  one  or  two  strides  towards  me-^ 
I  fancied  I  already  felt  his  burning  breiath 
in  my  face,  and  his  tushes  in  my  small 
ribs :  but  the  wound  he  had  received  was 
mortal,  and  baffled  his  revenge :  he  sud- 
denly staggered,  fell  over  on  his  side,  and 
with  something  between  a  grunt  and   a 
groan  gave  up  the  ghost. 

My  Bombay  friends  had  come  up, 
shaken  me  into  life  again,  and  by  the  time 
the  rest  of  the  party  joined  us  I  was  ready 
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fotiwothar  Iwk.  •  But  our  prads  had  Kad 
^Qu^  Akt  tk»  ^.  We  returned  slowly 
tAiEHoira,  and,  surrounded  as  we  were  by 
IndMsg  proved  oursdv^s  on  that  evenihg 
^od .  Ofazifitianft,  and  much  edified  bur 
Miibdnredan  fol\qww%  hy  washing  down 
tiD^inaelean  beast  with  bumpers  of  rosy 

j*i  ^.'  '  •    •  ••     ' 
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CHAPTER  V. 

THE  CANTONMENT  OP  SECCNDERABAD SOCIETY    AT 

SECCNDERABAD AMTSSMENTS THE   SPORTING 

COMMANDING     OFFICER  —  OLD     MAC^S     STUD  — 

TRICKS    OF    ARAB     HORSEDBALERS MOWL.H-ALI 

RACES. 

"  Rude  am  I  in  speech. 
And  little  blest  with  the  set  phrase  of  peace ; 
For  since  these  arms  of  mine  bad  seven  years*  pith, 
nil  now,  some  nine  moons  wasted,  they  have  used 
Their  dearest  action  in  the  teniedfidd.*' — 

Othxllo. 

Some  few  years  ago,  the  Cantonment  of 
Secunderabad  was  certainly  the  pleasantest 
quarter  I  was  ever  stationed  at.  The 
subsidiary  force  which  occupied  it  con- 
sisted of  a  large  body  of  troops — I  think, 
four  or  five  regiments  of  native  infantry. 
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a  European  battalion,  horse  and  foot 
artillery,  and  a  regiment  of  light  cavalry. 
If  to  these  be  added  the  Nizam's  troops 
at  Bolarum,  at  the  distance  of  five  miles, 
who  were,  or  professed  to  be,  disciplined 
according  to  Torrens,  and  commanded  by 
officers  in  the  Company's  service,  we 
could  at  any  time  nmster  between  6000  and 
7000  men,  with  all  the  "pomp  and  cir- 
cumstance of  war.''  Besides  this,  the 
station  of  Jaulnah,  or,  as  it  was  deno- 
minated, "  The  Light  Field  Division  of  the 
Hyderabad  Subsidiary  Force,"  was  under 
the  orders  of  our  Commandant,  making 
it,  on  the  whole,  one  of  the  most  exten- 
sive and  desirable  commands  in  India. 

Whence  Secunderabad  (Uterally  mean- 
ing the  abode  of  Alexander)  derived  its 
nomenclature  I  could  never  ascertain.  It 
}&  usually  called  by  the  natives  Houssain 
Saugur/from  its  vicinity  to  a  large  artifi* 
cial  lake  of  that  name,  and  is  more  fre* 

g2 
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quently  known  by  them  as  the  Lushkur, 
or  camp,  which  was,  in  fact,  its  original 
form  when  first  established  in  1798  to 
protect  the  Nizam  against  his  Mahratta 
foes.  However,  John  Company  finding 
it  answer  his  purpose  to  keep  up  a  force 
whose  expenses  were  defrayed  by  his 
friends,  the  camp  by  degrees  assumed  the 
appearance  of  a  straggling  town :  barracks 
and  places  of  arms  were  constructed  :  the 
officers'  tents,  first  covered  in  during  the 
rains  with  matting  or  thatched  roofs,  by 
degrees  assumed  their  present  appearance, 
though  many  of  them  retain  to  this  day 
the  shape  of  the  canvass  tenement  on 
which  they  were  first  moulded:  and  a 
large  town  has  insensibly  sprung  up  on 
the  rocky  and  barren  spot,  which  some 
years  ago  was  only  tenanted  by  the  chee- 
tah and  jackal,  who,  even  to  this  day, 
leaving  the  shelter  of  their  rocks,  fre-. 
quently  wander  through  the  roads   and , 
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Streets  of  the   Cantonment    during  the 
hours  of  darkness. 

We  have  now  (or  rather  Aarf,  for  I  know 
not  what  alteration  the  march  of  intellect 
may  have  made  in  a  few  years)  in  this 
once  "  tented  field,"  public  and  private 
edifices  of  all  kinds,  spacious  barracks, 
hospitals,  a  library,   freemasons'   lodge, 
mess  houses,  public  rooms  and  theatre,  a 
racket  court — in  fact,  all  that  can  satisfy 
the  wants,  and  administer  to  the  amuse* 
ment  of  the  most  fastidious.     The  Can* 
tonment  may,  in  fact,  be  said  to  consist  of 
four  distinct  stations,  of  which  it  is  the 
centre,  the  radii  extending  from  four  to 
six  miles.     In  the  first  place,  close  to  the 
city  of  Hyderabad,  and  near  the  banks  of 
the  Moussa,  which  washes  its  walls,  is  the 
residency,  the  magnificent  abode  of  the 
representative   of  British  power  at   the 
court  of  the  Nizam.   Next,  at  three  miles 
to  the  north  of  Secunderabad,  is  Boam^- 
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pilly,  the  cavalry  station;  and  about  a 
league  in  a  more  westerly  direction  lies 
Bolarum,  at  which  are  stationed  the 
Nizam's  troops. 

In  so  large  a  force,  where  all  were  in- 
clined to  be  on  friendly  terms,  there  was 
no  lack  of  society  and  amusement,  and,  in 
fact,  whatever  were  a  man*s  pursuits,  he 
was  sure  to  find  full  employment  for 
them.  To  the  indolent  and  voluptuous, 
the  hookah^  with  the  accompaniment  of  a 
novel,  was  an  interminable  source  of  de- 
light, whilst  lolling  on  a  couch,  under  the 
cool  influence  of  a  cuscus  tatty,  he  could 
alternately  read  and  smoke,  and  smoke 
and  sleep,  with  all  the  delights  which  the 
Prophet  holds  out  to  the  faithful  in  his 
seventh  heaven. 

The  tiffin  hunter  or  the  lady's  man 
was  quite  at  home :  he  might  kill  every 
day  in  the  week,  a  dozen  ladies  or 
dinners    per   diem,   to   say  nothing   of 
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horses,  if  he  chose  to  call  on  his  dif- 
ferent acquaintances  at  the  four  different 
Cantonments.  •  I  well  knew  a  jovial  little 
fellow  who  used  to  hoast  that  he  kept 
three  horses  in  constant  work,  and  ate  re- 
gularly every  day  three  tiffins,  or  dinners, 
tp  say  nothing  of  breakfasts,  stray  sup- 
pers, and  occasionally  a  second  supper 
and  a  grill  to  wind  up  with. 

.  The  man  of  letters  had  abundant  scope ; 
for,  independent  of  a  large  and  well*- 
stocked  library,  he  nught  from  morn  to 
evening  pore  over,  with  the  assistance  of 
his  Moonshee,  learned  works  in  Hindoos- 
tannee,  Persian,  or  Arabic,  from  the  Char 
Durvaish  or  Tuti  Nameh  to  the  Koran  ; 
or,  if  particularly  ambitious,  might  try  to 
penetrate  the  inexplicable  mysteries  of  the 
Sanscrit  mythology. 

The  sportsman — ^but  oh !  'twas  the  para- 
dise of  the  sportsman! — ^he  might  ride 
out  in  the  morning  and  bag  his  couple  of 
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antelope^  or,  sallying  forth  mth  his  grey- 
hounds, return  in  triumph  with  a  brace  or 
two  of  brushes,  or  knock  over  quail  by 
dozens,  and  snipe. by  twenties,  ay  I  and 
without  sleeping  out  of  his  own  bed  of 
dining  from  his  own  mess. 

Then  we  had  two  or  three  very  good 
billiard  tables — a  public  one  kept  by  a 
Parsee,*  called  Bomanjee,  who  likewise 
retailed  goods  and  chattels  of  every  de- 
scription,— ^nankeen,  regulation  swords, 
broad-cloth,  hookahs,  brandy,  and  rose- 
water — all  were  to  be  had  at  his  emporium. 
Poor  old  Bomanjee  !  often  do  I  recall  thy 
jovial  rubicund  phiz.  If  thou  wert  not  in 
reality  a  guebre,  a  Parsee,  a  fire-worship- 
per, truly  thou  deservedst  to  be  one,  for 
with  thy  shining  countenance  thou  wert  a 
very  second  Bardolph  I — the  most  amiable 
of  duns,  the  wittiest  of  cheats,  presenting 

*  The  Parsees  are  descendants  of  the  apcient 
Persians,  and  are  Guebres,  or  fire-worshippers. 
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thy  bills  with  a  smile  and  joke,  and 
having  always  a  repartee  at  hand  on  re- 
ceiving part  payment,  or,  what  was  more 
frequently  the  case,  on  not  receiving  any 
at  all. 

Neither  were  our  racket  ••  court  or 
puhlic-rooms  to  be  scorned.  Our  balls 
could  boast  a  plentiful  sprinkling  of 
beauty ;  and  though  the  parterre  were  not 
always  entirely  composed  of  roses  and 
lilies,  still,  if  a  yellow-faced  primrose  or 
dusky  dahlia  occasionally  sprang  up 
amidst  their  fairer  sisters,  they  only 
shewed  them  off  to  advantage,  like  ivory 
set  in  ebony. 

Our  dramatic  performances  and  per- 
formers were  Ukewise  good  in  their  way* 
We  certainly  occasionally  would  convert 
tragedy  into  comedy,  and  the  latter  to  a 
farce.  A  Lydm  Languish  has  certainly  ap- 
peared on  the  stage  as  if  (mind,  I  only  say 
''  as  if")  a  leetk  the  worse  for  liquor,  and 

o3 
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looking  fcr  dl  tlie  waM  as  if  she  had  at 
Sonne  period  of  her  fife  nun  a  beard.  But 
then  it  was  out  of  the  hEom-dniiii-every- 
dayXbrent-GaideD-and-Dnnrj-Luie-way 
of  doing  the  tibias,  made  ns  lang^  and 
amnsementy  not  critidsDi,  was  our  object. 
If  to  an  this  be  added  that  we  had  at 
onr  head  the  kindest-hearted  and  most 
generoos  feDow  in  the  world,  whose  parse 
and  house  wereahrajscyen  to  his  friends, 
and  whose  board  gioaned  nnder  his  hospi- 
tality— (ahs!  CokmA  Ogitvie  is  nomofe, 
and  no  interested  motive  can  now  actoate 
me  in  thns  lecoiding  his  merits !) — that 
our  resident*  was  conrteoos  to  aH^  princely 
in  his  entertainments,  and  nnbonnded  in 
his  expense — that  in  old  JnbMae  we  had 
for  commandant  of  the  force  a  stanch 
sportsman,  and  one  always  ready  to  pro- 
mote sport — ^it  win  hardly  be  matter  of 
snrprise,  if,  with  a  good  climate,  good  al- 

♦  W.  Bjam  Martin,  Esq. 
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lowances,  and  all  ''  appliances  and  means 
to  boot/'  I  should  still  consider  the  time 
spent  at  Secunderabad  as  the  happiest  of 
my  life. 

But  a  word  en  passant  touching  Arab 
Mac :  he  was  indeed  a  rum'un  and  no 
mistake;  and  although  I  will  not  call 
him  names,  all  who  have  been  in  India 
will  easily  recognise  the  old  boy.  Ye 
gods !  I  see  him  at  this  moment  coming 
into  church — ^first,  taking  off  the  extra* 
ordinary  mis-shapen  piece  of  pasteboard 
and  oil  skin  which  did  duty  as  a  forage 
cap;  next,  smoothing  down  his  silvery 
locks,  whilst  his  clear  blue  eye  appeared 
to  take  in  all  around  him  at  a  glance : 
then  the  jacket !  it  must  have  been  made 
by  a  carpenter,  for  it  fits  like  a  sentry 
box;  the  coarse  grey  inexpressibles  to 
match ;  but  no,  they  don't  match,  for  I 
remember  they  were  rather  taut  on  his 
shrivelled  old  shanks,  and  are  turned  up 
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with  a  pair  of  Hessian  boots,  which  look 
as  if  they  had  been  bought  second-hand  at 
some  fisherman's  outcry :  then  the  sword 
— ^what  on  earth  has  the  old  cock  got  it 
fastened  to  his  belt  with  !  by  the  powers 
of  Moll  Kelly,  'tis  a  curb  chain^  ay,  a 
curb  chain  1  and  none  of  the  brightest. 
And  now  the  old  gentleman  takes  his 
seat,  and  sits  immoveable  through  an  in* 
terminable  sermon,  thinking  intently  of 
his  chance  for  the  next  maiden,  for  the 
Arab  horse-dealers  have  come  from  Bom- 
bay, and  he  has  just  had  his  pick  from  a 
large  lot. 

The  service  is  at  an  end — ^let  us  see  the 
old  man  home :  a  curious-looking  vehicle 
is  drawn  up  at  the  church-door ;  it  must 
be  the  turn-out  of  some  rascally  half-caste, 
which  is  thus  stopping  the  way.  But  the 
horse — if  that  nag  cost  one  cowrie,  fifteen 
hundred  rupees  must  have,  been  laid  out 
on  him :  but  yet  see  what  hang-dog  bar- 
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ness  and  traps  the  beautiful  creature  is 
disfigured  with!  and  the  bandy  (Anglicey 
a  gig),  it  is  positively  worse  than  the  one 
belonging  to  the  stingy  old  Welsh  Doctor 
(another  of  our  characters) ,  who  renovates 
his  old  cocked  bat  by  pasting  fresh  nap 
on  it ;  dines  every  day  on  pigeon  curry, 
because  he  breeds  pigeons ;  and  rubs  his 
head  with  rancid  butter,  to  save  his  hair, 
at  the  expense  (no,  not  at  the  expense)  of 
Macassar  oil.     However,  the  short  and 
long  of  it  is,  that  this  crazy  vehicle  does 
belong  to  Arab  Mac,  C.B.,  commanding 
the  Hyderabad  Subsidiary  Force,  and  the 
L.F.D.H.S.F.  to  boot,  and,  moreover,  in 
the  receipt  of  some    4000    rupees  per 
month !     Let  us  get  up  behind,  and,  as  I 
before  proposed,  accompany  the  Chief  to 
his  own  home,  where  we  will  suppose 
ourselves  safely  deposited ;  and,  from  the 
nature  of  the  conveyance,  that  is  almost  a 
matter  of  conjecture. 
But  what  the  devil  have  we  here  I  an 
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encampment  of  Tartars,  or  horse-dealers, 
or  itinerant  tinkers,,  with  their  donkeys 
and  luggage  ?  Oh !  no ;  on]y  a  few  of 
Mac's  smaller  craft :  all  these  rough  and 
shaggy-looking  ponies  are  each  excellent 
in  some  way  or  other,  and  some  day  the 
old  fox  will  take  in  a  griffin  or  two  with 
them :  that  wall-eyed  brute  has  won  some 
half  dozen  trotting  matches ;  that  thick- 
shouldered,  broken-knee'd  devil  can  carry 
twelve  stone  twice  round  Mowlh*Ali 
Course ;  and,  in  fact,  they  all  possess  some 
qualification  to  entitle  them  to  the  high 
honour  of  wearing  head  and  heel  ropes  in 
the  compound  (yard  or  enclosure)  of  the 
Chief.  But  before  you  venture  in,  I  hope 
you  have  no  objection  to  be  weighed,  for 
with  your  slight  form  you  are  sure  to  figure 
in  the  scales  as  soon  as  you  are  introduced 
to  him.  All  this  may  appear  rather  Trans- 
atlantic, but,  as.  far  as  I  can  recollect,  I 
am  not  over-colouring  the  picture. 
On  entering  the  ante-room,  you  see  it 
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occupied    on    every    side  by  chucklers 
(].  e.,  cobblers  and  saddlers)  and  Mootchee 
men,    some     repairing    halters,    others 
stuffing  saddles,  the  General  seated  very 
complacently  in  the  midst  of  them,  per- 
haps,  examining   the   quality  of   some 
Bengal  gram,  of  which  there  is  a  large 
heap  in   one  comer,  the   others  being 
adorned  with  the  scales,  weights,  and  mea- 
suring standard.     If  already  acquainted, 
he  wonld  probably  ask  you  to  sit  down 
in  the  family  circle^  amidst  the  cobblers ; 
if  a  stranger,  you  were  ushered  into  an- 
other room,  adorned  with  all  the  para- 
phernalia of  the  racing  stud,  the  conver- 
sation generally  opening  with  the  leading 
question  as  to  whether  you  had   seen 
Sheriffe,  Eaterliazy,  or  some  of  his  crack 
horses,  with  a  proposal  to  accompany  you 
to  his  stables.    There  everything  was  in 
apple-pie  order,  under  the  superintendence 
of  Bui,  his  head  groom  and  jockey,  a. half- 
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caste,  whom  some  of  his  good-natured 
friends  used  to  say  could  hoast  of  Arab 
blood  out  of  a  pretty  female  grass-cutter. 
Be  that  as  it  may,  Bui  always  had  his 
stables  in  high  order ;  and  as  old  Mac's 
horses,  galloways,  and  ponies^  from 
Sheriffe  to  Bagged  Bill,  were  in  training 
about  the  time  of  the  Spring  Meetings ; 
as  he  had  generally  between  seventy  and 
eighty  of  one  sort  or  another ;  and  as  Bui 
was  the  only  person  he  entrusted  with 
their  education,  he,  the  said  Bui,  must 
have  worn  out  a  few  pair  of  leather 
breeches  in  the  course  of  his  vocation. 

Old  Mac  certainly,  in  spite  of  inflicting 
so  much  hard  riding  on  him,  treated  him 
always  with  the  greatest  kindness,  which 
Bui  repaid  very  badly,  as  he  left  the  father 
of  the  Indian  Turf  in  order  to  enlist  under 

the  banners  of  George  ,  and  take 

charge  of  his  racing  stud.     Poor  George  ! 
he  also,  with  old  Mac  and  several  other 
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choice  spirits,  ranks  now  amongst  those 
who  have  been :  he  little  thought,  when  he 
became  the  purchaser  of  Emilius  for  the 
long  sum  of  ten  thousand  rupees,  that  his 
race  was  so  nearly  run,  and  at  the  early 
age  of  twenty-five !  Old  Mac,  different 
from  most  of  the  racing  characters  in  thid 
part  of  India,  who  generally  confine  them- 
selves to  horses  of  Arah  breed,  had  ani- 
mals of  every  caste  and  description,  his 
first-rates  being  of  course  all  pure  Arabian. 
These  horses  are  generally  brought  from 
the  Gulf  to  Bombay  once  a-year — the 
Ducks  (Bombayites)  have  of  course  the 
first  pick — whence  they  travel  South. 
As  they  only  passed  two  or  three  stations 
before  reaching  Hyderabad,  we  generally 
had  a  tolerably  large  batch  to  choose  from ; 
and  in  doing  so,  as  much  circumspection 
is  necessary  as  at  TattersalPs  or  Dycer's. 
A  horse-dealer  is  the  same  all  over  the 
world,  from  the  bogs  of  Ireland  to  the 
deserts  of  Arabia. 
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I  will  merely  mention^  m  passant y  one 
instance  of  knowledge  of  his  craft  in  an 
Arab  horse-dealer.    A  friend  of  mine  had 
a  very  old  horse,  which  he  exchanged  for 
one  ont  of  a  lot,  giving  a  handsome  dif- 
ference.   A  day  or  two  after,  I  happened 
to  be  examining  the  horses  which  had 
lately  arrived,  immediately  recognised  my 
friend  Bottle^  and  merely  remarked,  '^  He 
must  be  a  very  old  horse/'    The  dealer 
was  quite  indignant ;  swore  he  was  not 
only  a  Nedjdee,*  but  one  of  very  high 
caste,  and,  moreover,  only  rising  six !  in 
confirmation  of  which  he  requested  me  to 
examine  his  mouth,  when,  to  my  utter 
astonishment,  I  found  his  teeth  had  been 
filed  down  and  bishaped  with  the  greatest 
neatness  and  perfection. 

Moreover,  the  horses  which  are  ex- 
ported to  India,  although  universally  dig- 
nified with  the  name  of  Nedjdee,  or  desert 

*  The  Nedjdee  is  considered  the  most  ancient 
and  purest  breed  of  horses  in  Arabia. 
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breed,  are  neith^  more  nor  less  than  a 
very  inferior  description  of  animal  in 
their  native  land  (in  the  interior  of 
Arabia),  where  they  are  employed  as 
heasts  of  hnrden  to  carry  dates  to  the 
coast,  after  which  they  are  generally 
shippied  Q&  for  the  Indian  market,  and 
sold  at  enormons  prices. 

A  fresh  horse^  however  small  or  of 
however  mean  appearance,  can  seldom  be 
purchased  oat  of  an  Arab  lot  under  500 
rupees — ^in  fact,  after  taking  into  conai- 
deration  the  risk  and  expenses  of  embark- 
ation, those  of  the  march,  &c.,  the  dealer 
must  originally  purchase  them  at  ex* 
tremely  low  prices  to  be  enabled  to  dis- 
pose of  them  to  advantage,  even  on  these 
tenns. 

The  Persian  horse  may  frequently  be 
had  at  a  lower  rate.  He  is  a  fine  shaped, 
showy  animal,  well  calculated  for  a 
charger,  but  generally  too  heavy  for  the 
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field  or  the  turf.  The  small  Mahratta  horse 
is  an  active,  serviceable  little  beast,  though, 
in  ten  cases  out  of  twenty,   extremely 
vicious,  but  will  often  make    a  capital 
hunter ;  in  fact,  being  the  only  horse  bred 
in  India  that  is  worth  his  keep,  the  larger 
horses    from  Hindoostan   being   merely 
adapted    for   the    capering  of  a   native 
Souwarree ;  they  are  leggy,  under-limbed, 
and,  as  far  as  vice  goes,  regular  man- 
eaters.    Those  from  Guzerat  and  Cutch 
are  certainly  endowed  with  greater  amia- 
bility of  disposition,  but  more  calculated 
for  purposes  of  display  and  parade  than 
anything    else.    The    natives    are    very 
partial  to  this  breed,  and  give  long  prices 
for  them,  frequently  as  much  as  two  and 
three  thousand  rupees.     They  blow  them 
out  to  an  enormous  size  by  feeding  them 
on  a  composition  which  must  be  anything 
but  agreeable  to  the  palate  of  the  horse-^ 
viz.,  a  kind  of  paste  made  of  pounded 
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grain  and  sheep's  head,  wherewith  the 
poor  devil  is  crammed  like  a  turkey. 
The  end  of  the  flowing  tail,  generaUy 
reaching  the  ground,  is  dyed  of  a  deep 
red  colour ;   a  cruelly  sharp  hit  is  put 
in  his  mouth ;  he  is  huried  under  a  ton 
of  clothing,  covered  with  crimson  cloth, 
doing  duty  for  saddle;    and,   thus  ca- 
parisoned, he  is  deemed  fit  to  carry  one 
of  the  "  Pillars  of  the  State."     It  is  a 
pretty  sight  to  see  a  Souwarree,  or  pro- 
cession, accompanied  by  a  cavalcade  thus 
mounted,  and  taking  every  opportunity  of 
displaying  their  horsemanship — a  cavalier 
occasionally  darting  from  the  crowd  at 
the  top  of  his  speed,  and  as  suddenly 
puIUng  his  horse  on  his  haunches  in  the 
midst  of  his  headlong  career ;  then  wheel- 
ing about,  and,  still  at  full  gallop,  describ- 
ing, in  an  incredibly  small  space,  the  diffi- 
cult figure  of  8,  with  all  the  apparent  ease 
of  a  graceful  skaiter. 
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Hyderabad,  being  bo  central  a  situation, 
ms  generally  a  great  mart  for  horses  from 
every  part;  and,  in  addition  to  those 
already  enomerated,  great  numbers  an- 
nually came  from  the  remote  prorinces  of 
BelluchistaD,  Afghan,  and  Cabul. 

Every  year,  after  the  rains,  these  re- 
mote provinces  poured  forth   their  un- 
couth and  savage  locking  races  both  of 
men  and  horses ;  the  former  in  appear- 
ance the  dirtiest  aod  wildest  of  .beings. 
both  they  and  their  animals  looking  as  if 
just  reclaimed  from  the  stq>pes  of  Tartary, 
from  which,  by-the-bye,  they  are  not  fer 
distant.     One  peculiarity  of  these  hwws 
u,  the  extrawdinary  manner   in  which 
many  of  them  are  marked,  particulariy 
those  from  Cabul  —  piebalds  of  every 
shade   and  hue,  many   spotted  bke  a 
leoiiard,  and,  in  cme  or  two  instances,  I 
1  them  streaked  like  the  Tojei 
ley  resemble,  in  this  pecidianty 
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of  colour,  the  pretty  little  Acheen  and 
Pegu  pooies  imported  from  the  Burmese 
Empire,  and  so  much  made  use  of  at 
Madras  in  the  draught  of  palankeen 
carriages. 

During  all  seasons— hot  or  cold,  wet  or 
dry — ^these  horses  are  never  under  shelter. 
This  is  likewise  the  case  with  all  the 
horses  belonging  to  the  cavalry  in  the 
Madras  Presidency,  which  are  always 
picketed  in  the  open  air,  and  do  not,  if 
we  xnay  judge  from  the  few  casualties, 
appear  to  suffer  in  consequence,  "nie 
iQOst  prevalent  diseases  are  gripes  and 
weakness  in  the  loins .  When  a  horse  con- 
tracts this  last  disease,  he  is  said  to  have  a 
"  strdte  of  the  land*winds ;"  hut  whether 
this  be  the  cause  of  it  or  not,  I  have  re- 
marked that  it  is  often  accompanied  by  a 
malady,  I  believe  peculiar  to  India — "  the 
worm  in  the  eye."  How  the  animal  gets 
there  is  more  than  I  can  say ;  but  I  can 
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vouch  to  have  seen  it  repeatedly.  I  had 
a  horse  which  had  undergone  the  opera- 
tion of  having  it  removed ;  and  although 
he  escaped  weakness  in  the  loins,  he  lost 
the  sight  of  his  eye.* 

But  this  dissertation  has  led  me  from 
old  Arab  Mac  and  his  peculiarities.  The 
first  thing  he  did  on  assuming  the  com- 
mand at  Hyderabad  was  to  form  a  race- 
course on  the  spot,  the  one  hitherto  in 
use  being  five  or  six  miles  distant,  on  a 
large  plain  near  the  holy  hill  of  Mowlh- 
Ali.  Here  he  every  morning  superin- 
tended the  training  of  some  twenty  or 
thirty  horses,  at  the  expense  of  Bui's 
leathers. 

The  Mowlh-Ali  course  was  reserved 

*  For  a  descriptive  account  of  this  disease,  and 
the  system  of  cure  adopted,  see  a  valuable  paper  on 
the  subject,  bj  Major  Gwatkin,  Superintendent  of 
the  £•  I.  Company's  Stud  at  Bengal,  in  the  Sport- 
ing  Magazine^  Second  Series,  vol.  i.  p.  SSL 
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for  the  grand  occasion  of  the  races,  to 
which  we  always  looked  forward  with 
pleasure.  As  soon  as  all  the  reviews, 
inspections,  &c.  were  over,  and  the  busi- 
ness of  the  year  concluded,  that  of  old 
Mac  commenced  : — ^i.  e.,  '*  The  Races." 
The  Cantonment  was  deserted — ^a  canvas 
city  arose  on  the  Mowlh-Ali  plain — stables 
were  erected  for  the  studs  of  the  racing 
part  of  the  community — a  table-d^hdte  was 
established  at  the  Stand — discipline  was 
shoved  out  of  the  coach — fun  and  frolic 
took  up  the  reins,  and  we  went  gaily 
round  the  course  of  pleasure  at  every 
pace  and  in  every  shape. 

The  earlier  part  of  the  morning  was 
generally  spent  by  those  interested,  in 
superintending  the  last  trainings.  Then 
there  was  always  a  good  breakfast  at  the 
Stand,  or  in  some  fellow's  tent — true 
Indian  breakfasts :  lots  of  curries,  stews, 
poached  eggs,  and  other  substantial  things 

VOL.    I,  H 
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to  fortify  the  inward  man,  and  render  him 
equal  to  all  the  fatigues  of  a  day's  quail  or 
snipe-shooting ;  for  both  were  to  be  had 
in  plenty.     Then  at  3   p.m.   the   most 
savory    smells,    wafted    by    the  breeze 
through  the  different  tents,   announced 
the  grand  operation  of  the  day's  **  tiffin.'' 
And    now  you  might    see   chokrahs, 
maty  boys,  aubdars,  and  hookah-burdars, 
all  alive  and  kicking  like  a  bag  of  fleas ; 
the  former  skying  along  (camp  fashion) 
with  their  master's  chair,  tumbler,  and 
plate,  in  order  to  secure  for  "  Sahib"  a 
good  berth;  the  man  of  saltpetre  up  to 
the  elbows  in  Hodgson,  claret,  and  cham- 
pagne ;f  whilst  the  old  hookah-burdar,  a 
symbol  of  gravity,  is  skilfully  arranging 
all  his  apparatus  for  the  conclusion  of  the 

*  The  aubdar,  or  wine-cooler,  is  in  India  a  regular 
profession,  and  some  are  so  expert,  that  a  few  turns 
in  the  saltpetre-tub  in  the  hottest  weather  are  suf- 
ficient to  render  the  wine  of  a  delicious  coolness- 
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feast,  when  Ids  science  of  perfume  and 
smoke  comes  into  play.  This  is  the  time 
for  the  knowing  cove  to  make  his  matches, 
bets,  and  book  his  victims  whilst  under 
the  influence  of  the  rosy  god.  Even  old 
Mac,  though  a  deep  file^  was  sometimes 
inveigled  into  an  unwary  race  on  these 
occasions,  and  I  have  seen  him  before 
now,  ride  himself,  and  win  an  "  after- 
tiffin"  match  in  first-rate  style. 

Quoits,  pony  and  hack  races,  generally 
filled  up  the  time  till  dark,  when  brandy^ 
pawnee  and  brag  were  the  order  of  the 
night ;  or  if  perchance  it  were  a  Maho- 
medan  feast,  a  party  would  stroll  to  the 
Holy  Mountain,  a  huge  and  frowning 
mass  of  black  granite  crowned  with  a 
mosque,  on  the  spot  where  Mahomed  is 
said  to  have  rested  on  his  way  to  heaven. 
Here  on  a  festival  crowds  of  people  were 
assembled  from  Hyderabad,  elephants, 
hackeries,  dancing  girls,  and  all  the  appen^ 

H  2 
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dages  of  an  eastern  procession*     It  was  a 
pretty  sight  to  see  the  pilgrims  swarming 
up  the  steep  rock  on  their  hands   and 
knees,  with  every  appearance  of  devotion ; 
and  pleasant  to  stroU  through  the  beauti- 
ful gardens  at  the  foot  of  the  rock>  amidst 
the  numerous  and  elegant  tombs   with 
which,   I   had  almost    said,   they  .  were 
adorned;  for  in  the  East  more  trouble 
and  taste  are  lavished  on  the  abodes  of 
the  departed  than  on  those  of  the  living. 
And  an  hour  passed  amidst  these  me- 
mentos of  affection,  during  the  stillness 
of  a  tropical  night,  and  under  the  luxuriant 
foliage  of  a  tropical  climate — the  spread- 
ing banyan,   the  graceful  arecartree,   or 
stately  tamarind — ^would  occasionally  act 
as  a  wholesome  sed^^tive  to  the  mind^  after 
all  the  excitement,  noise,  and  bustle  of  the 
day. 

Thus  did  our  time  pass  until  the  event- 
ful days  on  which  the  great  cups  wer^ 
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ran  for ;  and  it  was  a  pleasant  time — too 
pleasant  ever  to  return, 

I  regret  not  having  noted  in  my  log  the 
names  of  the  horses,  and  their  respective 
rates  of  going,  at  the  last  Mowlh- Ali  races 
which  old  Mac  superintended.  Some  of 
the  best  horses  on  the  Indian  turf  of  that 
day  were  entered  and  ran ;  and  the  names 
of  Sheriffe,  Esterhazy,  Dreadnought,  were 
familiar  as  household  terms.  I  remember 
also  two  famous  galloways,  Feramoz  and 
little  Tough,  and  that  wonderful  little 
devil  DiablCy  under  13  hands  high,  who 
could  do  his  half-mile  in  fifty-six  seconds. 

Sheriffe  was  a  beautiful  -bay  Arab  with 
black  points,  and  a  tail  which  actually 
trailed  on  the  ground.  Old  Mac  was  re- 
commended to  curtail  it  as  an  improve- 
ment on  his  appearance.  *'  No,"  said  he  ; 
**  Sheriffe  shall  never  lose  his  tail  as  long 
as  he  can  shew  it  to  every  horse  which  is 
brought  against  him."     Such  was  the  old 
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fellow's  affection  for  this  noble  animal 
that,  on  Sheriflfe's  death,  which  happened 
soon  after,  he  kept  his  hoofs,  legs,  and,  I 
believe,  every  part  that  would  admit  of 
being  preserved ;  and  the  tail  was  sent  to 
a  lady  of  rank  in  England,  as  the  most 
valuable  present  (in  his  opinion)  which  he 
could  offer,  though  she  probably  had  the 
bad  taste  to  prefer  a  handsome  Cashmere 
shawl  or  Chinese  work-box. 

Although  I  did  not  keep  any  memo- 
randum of  the  time  &c.  at  our  Mowlh- 
Ali  races,  I  annex  the  following  abstract 
from  the  Madras  papers  of  their  races  for 
January,  1832,»in  order  to  give  the  fire- 
side reader  some  idea  of  what  our  little 
nags  can  do  in  India,  always  bearing  in 
mind  that  they  are  seldom  much  above 
14  hands,  or  galloway  height. 

The  First  Maiden  Subscription  Prize, 
three  miles,  8st.  41b.,  won  by  Mr.  Fox's 
Nightshade  in  a  canter — time,  6m.  20s. 
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Second  Maiden,  8st.  71b.,  won  by  Mr. 
Fox's  Cloudesley — time,  first  heat,  4m., 
IQb.  ;  second  heat,  4m.  12s. 

Sweepstakes  for  all  Arabs,  96t.,  two 
miles  and  a  half,  won  by  Mr.  Fox's 
Agonista — time,  5m.  5s. 

His  Highness  the  Nabob's  Cup  for  all 
Arabs,  9st.,  three  miles,  won  by  Mr. 
Fox's  Salonica — time,  first  half  mile,  55s. ; 
total,  6m.  24s.,  cantering. 

Third  Maiden,  8st.  101b.,  one  mile  and 
a  half,  won  by  Major  Looney's  Mounte- 
bank— time,  first  heat,  3m.  2s. ;  second 
heat,  3m.  10s. 

Sweepstakes,  8st.  81b.,  2  miles,  won  by 
Mr.  Fox's  Harmonica — time,  3m.  39s. 

As  a  proof  of  the  speed  and  bottom  of 
our  little  Arabs,  it  is  recorded  in  the 
Sporting  Magazine  for  June,  1838,  p.  103, 
by  Major  Gwatkin,  Superintendent  of  the 
Hon.  East  India  Company's  Stud  at  Ben- 
gal, that  at  the  last  Meerut  Race  Meeting, 
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Mr.  G.  Bacon's  Faustus,  an  Arab  gelding, 
J  4-1,  ran  three  miles  over  the  Round 
Course,  (very  sandy  and  unlike  the  springy 
turf  of  Old  England,)  winning  the  Gold 
Cup  very  easily  by  twenty  lengths  (the  last 
half-mile  a  stiffish  hill,)  in  6m.  7s. — the 
first  two  miles  in  3m.  59s. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

A  MOONLIGHT   NIGHT  IN  THE   JUNGLE MOWLH-ALI 

HILL — GAME  IN  THE  NEIGHBOURHOOD — VULTURE 

SHOOTING BAIT     FOR   A   TIGER — HINDOO    GIRLS 

— INGENIOUS  TRAP — THE  CAGED  CHEETAH — THE 
HUNTING  CHEETAH THE  NAUTCH. 

"  The  sun  set,  and  up  rose  the  yellow  moon  : 

The  devil's  in  the  moon  for  mischief!  they 

Who  caird  her  chaste,  methinks,  began  too  soon 

Their  nomenclature." 

Byron. 

In  my  last,  I  mentioned  the  sacred  hill  of 
Mowlh-Ali,  with  its  processions,  pilgrims, 
splendid  tombs,  and  shady  groves,  the 
whole  crowned  by  a  gorgeous  building 
erected  over  the  spot  where  the  Peigham- 
hr,  the  holy  prophet,  for  the  last  time 
left  the    print    of  his    foot  ere   he   de- 
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parted  to  the  realms  of  bliss,  after  a  life 
of  deception,  rapine,  and  murder,  after 
spreading  his  doctrines  far  and  wide,  carv- 
ing his  way  with  the  scimitar,  and  illumi- 
nating his  bloody  course  by  the  sight  of 
flaming  cities  and  burning  fields — but  God 
is  great,  and,  Inshah  Allah  o  Talah,  by  his 
assistance  we  will  quit  the  footsteps  of 
man,  marked  by  ambition,  avarice,  and 
self-interest,  and  get  on  the  scent  of  the 
hyaenas,  cheetahs,  jackals,  and  vultures, 
with  which,  as  well  as  with  holy  relics,  the 
sacred  hill  abounds. 

Mowlh-Ali  is  a  three-headed  monster 
of  a  rock,  abruptly  rearing  its  dark  and 
frowning  masses  out  of  the  bosom  of  an 
extensive  plain,  thickly  studded  with  the 
beautiful  shrub  of  the  custard  apple,  often 
so  grateful  to  the  parched  mouth  of  the 
weary  sportsman.  The  hills  are  composed 
of  three  masses  of  black  granite,  on  the 
most  northerly  of  which  is  the  mosque 
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above-mentioned;  the  gardens,  tombs, 
&c.  are  also  spread  at  its  base.    The  two 
other  elevations  are  completely  deserted 
except  by  wild  beasts.  On  the  centre  rock 
is  a  Hindoo  place  of  worship,  presenting, 
from  its  abandoned  and  lonely  appearance, 
its  simple  and  massive  architecture,  which 
has  resisted  the  unsparing  hand  of  Time, 
and  the  still  more  unsparing  hand  of  Ma- 
homedanism,  a  strong  contrast  to  the  gor- 
geous display  and  elaborate  ornaments  of 
its  Moorish  opponents.     On  viewing  thus 
atone  glance  monuments  of  creeds,  which, 
m  our  belief,  are  equally  erroneous,  and 
which  for  ages  past  have  been  the  cause 
of  the  eflFusion  of  torrents  of  blood — always 
shed  in  the  sacred  name   of  Religion — 
what  food  does  it  not  afford  to  the  mo- 
ralist?  But  that  is  not  our  vocation,  Hal ; 
therefore  revenons  a  nos  moutons,  or  rather 
«  notre  gibier^  and  let  us  conclude  what 
appears  to  be  this  interminable  description 
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of  Mowlh-Ali,  which  does  terminate  in  a 
confused  chaos  of  masses  of  granite,  piled 
in  every  form,  and  placed  in  every  direc- 
tion— some  towering  to  the  skies,  and  ap- 
pearing as  if  a  hreath  of  air  only  were  re- 
quisite to  prostrate  them  in  the  dust 
aniidst  their  more  humhle  brethren— the 
whole  presenting  to  the  eye  of  the  spec- 
tator a  scene  which  he  might  be  led  to 
imagine  could  only  have  been  caused  by 
some  violent  convulsion  of  nature. 

The  interstices  and  crevices  between 
this  jumbled  mass  of  rocks  are  the  abodes 
of  numberless  jackals,  hyaenas,  cheetahs, 
foxes,  and  porcupines ;  whilst  the  inac- 
cessible points  of  the  bare  and  towering 
masses  afford  a  secure  place  of  refuge  to 
the  vulture,  who  here,  unmolested  by  man 
or  beast,  can  in  safety  rear  his  hungry 
brood.  This  part  of  the  hill  was  a  fa- 
vourite resort  of  mine,  and  I  long  un- 
successfully attempted,  both  by  night  and 
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day,  to  ^arcumvent  its  savage  inhabitants. 
The  low  jungle  at  the  foot  of  the  rock 
afforded  capital  quail  shooting,  and  once 
or  twice  when  thus  engaged  I  had  seen, 
on  a  jutting  ledge  above  me,  a  fine  cheetah, 
or  leopard,   luxuriously  basking  in   the 
morning  sun,  which  he  almost  shamed  by 
the  brilliant  hues  of  his  spotted  coat ;  but 
ere  I  could  complete  the  operation  of  slip- 
ping a  ball  over  the  charge  of  shot,  or 
taking  up  a  position  from  which  I  might 
get  a  crack  at  him,  he  invariably  disap- 
peared in  one  of  the  numerous  chasms, 
and  all  search  proved  ineffectual.     The 
same  with  the  porcupines,  of  the  exist-, 
enceof  whichi  had  evident  proofs,  by  fre- 
quently finding  their  quills  whilst  scram- 
bling amongst  the  rocks.    Then  those 
confounded  vultures!   from  the   tops   of 
the    natural    obelisks  of    huge   upright 
masses  of  granite,  where  they  had  esta- 
blished their  eyries,   I   could   distinctly 
hear  the  cries  of  the  young,  but  so  closely 
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did  the  rascals  lie  that  I  could  not  even 
get  the  sight  of  a  feather  to  serve  as  a 
mark ;  or  if  ever  I  got  a  peep  at  the  old 
unSy  it  was  long  before  I  was  within  gun- 
shot, even  of  a  twenty-four  pounder,  when, 
with  a  hideous  scream,  they  would  spread 
their  huge  wings,  and  gradually  soar  out 
of  sight. 

That  hysenas  were  to  be  found  I  was 
also  sure,  from  a  little  spaniel  belonging  to 
a  friend  who  was  taking  his  morning's 
ride  close  to  the  rock  having  been  carried 
off.  He,  poor  man !  who  did  not  know 
a  tiger  cat  from  a  royal  tiger,  imagining 
the  assault  to  have  been  committed  by 
one  of  the  latter,  and  not  deeming  him- 
self perfectly  safe  in  such  a  neighbour- 
hood, put  spurs  to  his  horse,  and  never 
pulled  bit  till  he  arrived  quite  breathless 
at  my  door  to  relate  the  dreadful  occur- 
rence. 

With  all  these  "  damning  proofs,"  I  was 
for  some  time  indefatigable  in  my  pursuit : 
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morning,  noon,  and  the  cool  shades  of  eve 
saw  me  like  a  troubled  spirit  wandering 
about  this  cursed  rock,  but  still  without  suc- 
cess. At  last,  wearied  with  my  unsuccessful 
efforts  by  day,  I  was  determined  to  try  what 
starry  night  might  do  in  my  favour,  and  by 
the  light  of  the  first  bright  moon  I  was  again 
gliding  amongst  my  now  familiar  acquaint- 
ances, the  Mowlh-Ali  rocks.  I  crept  gently 
up  every  weU-known  chasm,  remained  con- 
cealed in  breathless  excitement,  on  the  full 
cock,  the  finger  ready  on  the  trigger,  near 
every  likely  chink  in  the  rock  which  might 
possibly  conceal  an  enemy,  but  still  with- 
out avail.  In  this  manner,  and  keeping 
as  much  as  possible  in  the  shadows  thrown 
by  the  huge  masses  of  granite,  I  reached 
the  bottom  of  one  of  the  perpendicular 
blocks,  where  I  had  reason  to  believe 
were  some  of  my  feathered  foes.  I 
looked  aloft :  could  I  be  mistaken  ?  but 
no ;  'twas  the  grey  breast  of  one  of  the  old 
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vultures  shining  brightly  in  the  rays  of 
the  moon.     Pirepared  for  every  coatiu^ 
gency,  I  had  one  barrel  loaded  with  large 
swan  drops.     It  was  the  affair  of  a  second 
to  bring  my  eye,  the  piece  of  white  paper^  • 
which  covered  the  sight,  and  the  opposing 
object  in  a  line,  to  draw  the  trigger,  and 
in  breathless  expectation  watch  the  e^Sect. 
of  my  shot  as  the  bu*d  fifst  rose  into  the:  air, 
and  then  suddenly  turning  over,  feU  and 
fell,  until  the  projecting  shadows  of  the 
rocky  eminence  hid  him  from  my  sight;  / 
but  I  was  guided  by  the  sound,  for  pre-r 
sently  a  tremeildous  crash  iiafoniai^d  mq  i 
he  was  safely  floored.    I  scrambled  down.  • 
the  r6cks  at  rather  a  quicker  and  k$s 
silent  pace  than  that  at  which  I  had  as- .  i 
cended,  and  after  a  short  seip*ch  fpund  r 
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*  It  is  a  good  plan  in  shooting  by  night  to  hay^ 
something  white  placed  at  the  muzzle  of  the  piece, 
over  the  sight — a  piece  of  paper,  rag,  or  putty  an- 
swers the  purpose. 
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my  victim.  I  dragged  him  into  the  moon- 
shine—carrying the  enormous  brute  was 
out  of  the  question — and  I  seldom  saw  a 
finer  bird :  his  wings,  as  far  as  I  can  re- 
collect, were  upwards  of  eight  feet  from 
tip  to  tip ;  and  what  I  also  perfectly  re- 
member was  the  intolerable  stench  which 
exhaled  from  him,  and  which  convinced 
me,  had  I  not  been  so  already  by  his  bare 
fleshy  neck,  of  his  being  a  genuine  vulture 
of  the  true  genus.  I  was  quite  satisfied 
with  my  night's  sport,  and  dragging  it  in 
the  best  way  I  could  towards  the  mangoe 
tope,  where  my  horse  and  the  faithful 
Chennou  were  awaiting  me,  I  gladly  con- 
signed it  to  his  charge,  and,  mounting 
Lamplighter,  was,  within  an  hour,  in  the 
arms  of  sleep,  and  dreaming  of  vultures, 
cheetahs,  and  hyaenas. 

My  success  with  the  vulture  encouraged 
two  or  three  brother  sportsmen  to  make 
another  night  attack  on  the  hill,  and  it 
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was  accordingly  resolved  that  the  follow- 
ing evening,  whenever  the  moon  arose,  we 
shoxdd  try  onr^  four-legged  friends  on 
another  tack, — viz.,  by  renlaining  in  am- 
bnsh,  and  endeavour  to  inveigle  them  out 
of  their  fastnesses  by  the  engrossing  ar- 
gument of  a  kid  fastened  to  a  stake,  and, 
moreover,  made  eloquent  by  a  piece  of 
whipcord  attached  to  its  ear,  which  whip- 
cord was  gently  jerked  whenever  kiddy 
became  sulky  and  silent 

Now  it  so  happened  that  the  moon  on 
the  night  in  question  did  not  rise  till  a 
late  hour,  and,  to  pass  the  time  until  her 
Chastity  should  be  pleased  to  open  the 
port-holes  of  her  eyes,  we  had  a  late 
dinner,  and  sate  still  later  after  dinner, 
talking,  and  probably  drinking  a  little — 
people  will  drink  a  little  in  that  hot 
climate — so  that  by  the  time  we  thought 
of  mounting  our  horses  we  were  perhaps 
a  leetle  elevated.     This  is  to  apologize  for 
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what  follows,  for  surely  sober  sportsmen 
eould  never  have  been  guilty  of  such 
an  act.  Scarcely  had  we  got  half  way 
through  the  Cantonment  when  we  met 
Home  native  damsels.  God  knows  what 
fhey  were  doing  there  at  that  time  of 
night !  perhaps  they  might  have  been  ves- 
tals returning  from  a  sacrifice  to  Diana 
or  some  other  Hindoo  divinity.  Scarce 
could  you  say  Jack  Robinson  ere  each 
dusky  fair  one  (and  I  fear  me  no  less  frail 
than  smutty)  was  seated  on  the  saddle 
btno  with  her  respective  beau^  and,  like 
a  second  rape  of  the  Sabines,  off  we 
cantered  to  Mowlh-Ali,  our  horse- 
keepers  following    as    best   they  might 

with  our  fowling-pieces,  kid,  boat-cloaks, 
&c. 

On  arriving  at  the  ground,  we  held  a 
consultation,  in  which  it  was  unanimously 
agreed  that  one  man  awake  was  better  for 
cheetah  or  hyaena  shooting    than    four 
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sleeping  ones  ;  that,  therefore,  one  of  us 
at  a  time  should  mount  guard  over  the 
kid,  and  be  relieved  every  two  hours. 
We  cast  lots  for  the  honour  of  first  tour 
of  duty ;  it  fell  to  B.  ;  he  fastened  the 
kid  in  an  open  space,  and  took  post  behind 
a  thick  custard  apple  bush.  Begging  he 
would  not  fail  to  call  the  next  relief  in 
two  hours,  we  took  our  leave,  paired  oflT, 
and  were  soon  very  comfortably  deposited 
in  our  boat-cloaks  amidst  the  surrounding 
jungle. 

I  can  answer  for  B.  doing  his  duty  for 
the  first  quarter  of  an  hour,  during  which 
I  happened  to  remain  awake:  the  kid 
was  most  clamorous,  and  by  the  broken 
tone  of  its  voice  I  am  sure  it  was  from 
the  arduous  application  of  the  whipcord. 
However,  by  degrees  its  bleatings  sounded 
more  faintly  in  my  ears;  they  at  last 
ended  in  a  confused  murmur,  and  I  re- 
member no  more  until  awoke  by  a  sensa- 
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tion  of  extreme  cold,  when,  on  opening 
my  eyes,  I  perceived  that 

"The grey-eyed  morn  smird  on  departing  night, 
Check'ring   the  eastern  clouds  with  streaks  af 

light, 
And  darkness  flickered,  like  a  drunkard  reels 
Forth  from    day's    Ught  and   Titan's  burning 

wheels," 

And  verily  not  only  darkness,  hut  other 
worthy  gents  were  looking  uncommonly 
like  drunkards  !  not  certainly  reeling,  hut 
snoring  most  audiUy.  The  very  kid  was 
quietly  lying  down,  the  sentinel  fast  as  a 
church,  the  horse-keepers-  and  horses,  the 
women  —  oh,  shame !  oh,  sorrow  I  and 
oh,  womankind !  —  but  I  shall  say  no 
more  of  the  unseemly  sights  disclosed  hy 
the  first  rays  of  that  morning's  sun. 
Enough,  that  the  rosy-fingered  Aurora 
must  have  blushed !  ay,  like  a  red  cab- 
bage ;  that  I.  fired  ofi"  both  my  barrels 
close, to  the  ear  of  our  watchful  guard; 
that  he,  fancying  all  the  tigers  in  Bengal 
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were  on  him,  let  fly  at  random,  and  nearly- 
shot  the  kid  ;  that  the  whole  camp  was  ia 
an  uproar ;  and  in  five  minutes  we  were 
on  horseback,  rather  ashamed  of  our  ex- 
ploit, and  leaving  our  dusky  Dulcineas  and 
our  Ghorawallahs  to  reach  their  respective 
abodes  in  the  best  manner  they  could. 

So  much  for  our  night  expedition,  and 
on  its  failure  we  were  completely  non- 
plussed, and  knew  not  what  new  mode  of 
attack  to  pursue.  The  subject  was,  how- 
ever, taken  up  by  Captain  W.  of  the 
Commissariat,  a  real  sportsman  ;  and  to 
his  inventive  genius  was  due  the  destruc 
tion  of  nearly  every  leopard  on  Mowlh- 
Ali  rock,  to  the  number,  I  think,  of  seven 
or  eight.  He  caused  a  large  wooden  box, 
or  rather  a  case,  to  be  constructed  ex- 
actly on  the  plan  of  a  mouse-trap,  except 
that  it  had  an  inner  division,  in  which 
was  placed  a  live  goat,  in  his  attempt  to 
reach  which  the  cheetah,  on  touching  a 
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rope,  caused  the  "  portcullis"  to  fall,  and 
cut  off  his  own  retreat.  The  cage  was  on 
low  wheels,  and  was  drawn  by  four  bullocks 
to  and  from  the  rock. 

Anxious  to  ascertain  its  success  after 
my  own  repeated  failures,  I  was  at  the 
foot  of  the  hill  at  daylight  on  the  morn- 
ing succeeding  the  night  when  it  was  first 
set.      I  fear  that  Rochefoucault's  cele- 
brated saying  of  ^^  on  ressent  toujours  du 
plamr  des  malheurs  de  ses  meilleurs  amis^^ 
is  but  too  true ;  at  least  I  felt  that  it  would 
not  have  broken  my  heart  to  have  found 
the  trap  tenanted  by  the  goat  alone  ;  but 
it  was   **  written"   otherwise.      On  ap- 
proaching I  was  soon  made  aware  that  W. 
had  had  a  nihhle,  and  from  a  fish  that 
vrould  have  required  more  than  the  skill  of 
Izaak  Walton  himself  to  have  landed. 

A  noble  cheetah  was  taken  in  the  toils, 
and  toiling  most  furiously  to  recover  his 
liberty.     The  poor  goat  was  lying,  more 
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dead  than  alive,  in  the  remotest  corner  of 
its  partition,  evidently  untouched,  but 
proving  that  you  may  as  well  be  killed  at 
once  as  frightened  to  death ;  whilst  it9 
dangerous  neighbour  was  trying,  with  fang 
and  claw,  every  bar  of  his  prison  ;  now 
bounding  fiercely  against  the  opposing 
barriers,  and  ever  and  anon  crouching 
down  on  his  belly,  and  looking  *'  unutter- 
able'* things. 

When  I  rode  up  he  assumed  the  latter 
position.  I  had  often  heard  of  the  re- 
pugnance and  fear  which  the  horse  enter* 
tains  of  wild  beasts,  and  consequently 
expected  to  experience  some  difficulty  in 
inducing  the  Lamplighter  to  approach ; 
but  he  was  a.  varmint,  old  nag,  and  went 
straight  up  to.  the  cage  without  pricking  an 
ear.  The  cheetah  still  remained  motion- 
less, except  his  eyes,  which  he  rolled  about 
most  fearfully ;  and  I  shall  never  forget 
the  ogreAike  expression  of  that  pale  grey- 
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ish-blue  eye — in  it  you  might  read  at  a 
glance  the  nature  of  the  brute.     We  re- 
mained thus  for  a  few  seconds,  stedfastly 
contemplating  each  other,  when  I  thrust 
the  handle  of  my  spear  between  the  bars ; 
he  sprang  on  it  like  lightning,  wrenched 
it  out  of  my  hand,  and  in  an  instant  had 
crushed  the  seasoned  bamboo  like  a  cab- 
bage-stalk.   The  Lamplighter  did  not  like 
the  suddenness  of  the  attack,  for,  starting 
back  a  few  paces,  he  stood  snorting  at 
him  with  every  appearance  of  trepidation. 
I  was  obliged  to  dismount  in  order  to  re- 
cover my  maimed  weapon,  and  soon  made 
known  in  the  Cantonment  the  news  of  the 
capture,  which  was  the  same   afternoon 
drawn  thither  in  triumph,  and  a  council 
of  war  held  to  determine  the  fate  of  the 
prisoner. 

There  was  but  one  opinion  as  to  the 
sentence,  **  death,"  being  unanimously 
pronounced ;  the  question  was,  in  what 

VOL.  I.  I 
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manner  it  should  be  inflicted.  Some 
were  for  turning  him  loose  on  the  plain, 
and  spearing  him ;  some  for  shooting  ; 
others  again  proposed — probably  in  imi- 
tation of  the  Roman  amphitheatres — to 
bait  him  with  dogs  in  the  Racket  Court ; 
and  this  last  resolution,  as  being  the  most 
classical,  was  adopted. 

A  number  of  large  pariah  dogs  was 
accordingly  collected  and  turned  into  the 
Racket  Court,  the  trap-door  was  raised, 
and  everyone  was  on  the  tip-toe  of  ex- 
pectation, thinking,  of  course,  that  the 
cheetah  would  rush  out  with  a  roar  and 
make  sad  havoc  amongst  the  parry s.  But 
no  such  thing :  he  appeared  to  have  taken 
too  great  a  fancy  for  his  berth  to  leave  it, 
and  it  was  not  without  difficulty  that  he 
was  ejected,  and  then  the  poor  devil  ap- 
peared so  much  cowed  that  he  shrank  up 
into  a  comer ;  the  dogs  likewise  did  not 
seem  very  comfortable ;  every  expedient 
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was  tried  to  urge  them  on  without  avail ; 
at  last  the  spectators  lost  all  patience ;  a 
rifle  ball  was  sent  through  the  head  of  the 
cheetah,  the  dogs  were  ignominiously 
kicked  out  of  the  arena  as  a  set  of 
cowardly  rascals,  and  the  whole  business 
was  voted  a  complete  failure. 

The  leopard,  notwithstanding  its  fierce- 
ness and  untractable  disposition,  has  been 
obliged  to  submit  to  the  universal  sway  of 
man,  and,  like  the  hawk  and  dog,  is  made 
use  of  in  the  East  in  the  amusement  of 
the  chase.  The  swiftness  of  the  antelope 
can  set  the  greyhound  at  defiance,  but 
often  succumbs  to  the  wonderful  bounds 
and  agility  of  the  hunting  cheetah.  To 
pursue  this  sport,  the  cheetah  (hooded) 
is  placed  on  a  hackery  or  open  cart 
drawn  by  bullocks,  with  his  keeper  beside 
him  holding  him  in  the  slips.  The 
tackery  is  then  driven  to  the  ground  fre- 
quented  by  the  antelope,  who,  accustomed 
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to  the  sight  of  bullock -carts  belonging  to 
the  country  people,  allows  it  to  approach 
without  shewing    much   signs    of    fear. 
When  at  a  convenient  distance  from  the 
herd,  the  cheetah  is  unhooded,  and  as 
soon  as  he  perceives  his  game,  he  slides 
quietly  off  the  cart,  crouches  along,  avail- 
ing himself  of  the  cover  of  every  bush, 
rock,  or  tuft  of  grass,  with  all  the  address 
of  an  old  light  infantry  soldier ;  by  this 
means  he  frequently  succeeds  in  approach- 
ing unperceived  to  within  a  hundred  yards 
of  the  herd ;  when  at  this  distance,  he 
generally  pauses  for  a  moment  or  so  to 
select  his  victim,  which  is  invariably  the 
finest  animal  of  the  flock,  and  then  dashes 
into  the  midst  of  them  with  a  succession 
of  the  most  astonishing  bounds,  which  in 
the  twinkling  of  an  eye  bring  him  up  with 
his   prey ;   a  stroke  of  the  paw  rolls  it 
over,  and  he  is  fastened  on  its  throat  and 
draining  its  life-blood  almost  at  one  and 
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the  same  instant.  The  keeper  now  runs 
up,  passes  his  knife  across  the  buck's 
throat,  fills  with  the  blood  a  wooden  bowl 
which  is  put  before  the  cheetah,  who  is 
in  the  meantime  secured  and  hooded,  and 
generally  has  for  his  share  a  leg.  Should 
he,  however,  fail  after  the  first  bounds  in 
coming  up  with  his  game,  he  renounces 
at  once  the  pursuit,  crouches  down,  and 
becomes  so  refractory  and  sullen,  that  it 
is  often  a  matter  of  some  danger  for  the 
keeper  to  secure  and  replace  him  on  the 
hackery.* 

The  hunting  cheetah  is  in  appearance 
very  different  from  the  common  leopard  ; 
he  is  a  tall  flat  sided  animal,  with  a  small 
head,  and  is  apparently  in  a  state  of 
continual  restlessness  until  he  has  been 
gorged.    The  rich  natives  are  fond  of  this 

*  For  a  further  account  of  hunting  the  antelope 
by  the  cheetah,  see  Sporting  Magazine^  vol.  iii., 
second  series,  p.  296. 
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sort  of  sporty  which  suits  their  indolent 
disposition,  as  they  can  indulge  in  it 
without  much  personal  exertion. 

In  the  suburbs  of  the  city  of  Hyderabad 
I  have  frequently  seen  hunting  cheetahs 
exposed  for  sale  ;  they  were  picketted,  by 
each  leg  being  fastened  to  a  tent  peg 
firmly  driven  in  the  ground,  and  further 
secured  by  a  chain  round  the  neck.  Even 
in  this  position,  where  they  literally  could 
not  move  a  foot,  they  contrived  to  be 
nevertheless  in  a  state  of  perpetual  mo- 
tion, by  swinging  their  bodies  to  and  fro. 
Even  in  the  town  of  Hyderabad,  I  under- 
stand, numbers  were  constantly  to  be  seen 
picket  ted  together  in  this  manner  for  sale. 
But  this  to  a  European  was  forbidden  and 
dangerous  ground ;  and  such  was  the  an- 
tipathy of  these  staunch  Mahomedans  to 
any  individual  bearing  the  garb  of  a 
Christian,  that  if  one  ventured  without  an 
escort  within  the  precincts  of  the  walls,  it 
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was  at  the  risk  of  life,  and  the  certainty 
of  being  loaded  with  insults  and  abuse, 
pelted  with  filth,  or  spit  in  the  face. 

A  more  cut-throat  and  rascally  canaille 
than  the  lower  orders  of  this  metropolis 
of  the  Deccan  it  has  never  been  my  lot  to 
behold ;  and  their  antipathy  was  shewn 
not  only  to  Ferringhees,  (Franks  or  Chris- 
tians,) but  to  their  own  people  who  had 
anything  to  do  with  Europeans,  on  whom 
they  would    most    lavishly  bestow    the 
euphonous  and  complimentary  terms  of 
Haram-zadahsy   Bhan-choots,    and    Soor- 
marnawallahsj  terms  not  translateable  into 
an  European  language.     In  consequence 
of  this  feeUng  there  was  an  order  (not 
often  infringed)   prohibiting  any  officer 
from  entering  the  gates  of  the  city  ;  but 
with  every  precaution,  collisions  some- 
times took  place,  which  on  one  or  two 
occasions  ended  in  bloodshed.    There  was 
a  standing  order  in  the  Cantonment  of 
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Secunderabad  prohibiting  any  of  the  Ni- 
zam's soldiers  from  passing  with  arms 
within  the  lines.  A  party  so  offending 
was  stopped,  disarmed,  placed  in  the  main 
guard,  and  finally  sent  back  as  prisoners 
to  the  city,  with  a  representation  to  the 
Nizam's  chief  minister  on  the  subject. 
Their  escort,  consisting  of  a  soubahdar's 
party  of  sepoys,  instead  of  waiting  without 
the  walls,  and  sending  in  a  report  of  the 
circumstance,  imprudently  entered  the 
city  without  even  taking  the  precaution 
of  loading  their  pieces  or  fixing  bayonets. 
The  prisoners  happened  to  be  Arabs, 
mercenaries  of  the  Nizam,  a  set  of  men 
famed  for  their  pride  and  courage.  The 
escort  unfortunately  took  the  road  leading 
past  their  barracks,  whereat  their  com- 
rades, indignant  at  seeing  some  of  their 
body  in  durance  vile,  immediately  threw 
arms  to  them  from  the  windows,  rushed 
down  in  a  body,  attacked  the  poor  devils 
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of  sepoys  before  they  were  aware  of  any 
hostile  intention,  and  slew,  wounded,  or 
dispersed  the  whole  body.  This  business 
caused  a  good  deal  of  sensation  at  the 
time,  but  was  eventually  hushed  up  in 
consequence  of  an  assurance  from  the 
minister  that  summary  justice  should  be 
inflicted  on  the  oflfenders.  However,  I 
remember  that  we  did  not  feel  particu- 
larly satisfied  at  this;  and  it  was  the 
general  opinion  that  the  culprits  should 
have  been  delivered  up  and  hanged  in  the 
presence  of  the  whole  force. 

Although  the  public  feeling  towards 
Europeans  would  thus  spontaneously  burst 
forth  amongst  the  lower  orders,  (the  pulse 
of  a  nation,)  policy  demanded  from  the 
Omrahs  (nobles),  and  particularly  from 
the  Nizam  and  his  ministers,  a  very  dif- 
ferent expression  towards  those  in  whose 
power  he  felt  himself  so  completely  placed ; 
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and  at  the  different  magnificent  nautches 
and  parties  given  frequently  in  the  city, 
the  oflScers  of  the  force  had  the  full  benefit 
of  the  motives  which  gave  rise  to  these 
entertainments,  which,  in  point  of  splen- 
dour, often  vied  with  those  described  in 
the  Arabian  Nights. 

At  these  native  routs,  the  nautchy  (dance 
performed  by  girls  whose  profession  it  is,) 
the  performance  of  buffoons,  and  the  ex- 
hibition of  fire-works,  constituted  the 
principal  amusement  of  the  evening,  un- 
less, as  sometimes  happened,  they  termi- 
nated with  a  substantial  supper ;  but  this 
was  a  complimentary  addition  to  us  as 
Europeans,  and  did  not  always  occur. 
At  the  minister's,  the  scene  of  festivity 
was  in  a  broad,  open  verandah,  forming 
four  sides  of  a  court,  or  kind  of  garden, 
planted  with  cypress  trees,  and  in  the 
centre  of  which  played  a  fountain  of  the 
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purest  and  coolest  water.  The  whole 
place  was  carpetted  with  snow-white 
cloth,  and  brilliantly  lit  up  with  different 
coloured  lamps,  which  produced  the  pret« 
tiest  effect ;  and  on  entering  and  behead- 
ing the  turbaned  and  bearded  Omrahs 
inhaling  the  perfumed  odour  of  the 
hookah,  with  their  armed  attendants  and 
black  African  slaves,  the  deformed  dwarfs 
and  buffoons,  the  graceful  and  often 
lascivious  postures  of  the  dark  "  gazelles- 
eyed  maids  gliding  through  the  nautch, 
the  spectator  required  but  little  from 
imagination  to  waft  him  into  the  realms 
of  fiction,  make  him  imagine  himself  at 
the  court  of  the  beautiful  and  sage  Sher- 
zade,  or  listening  to  one  of  her  thousand 
and  one  stories !  Nor  was  the  illusion 
dispelled,  until  the  distribution  of  attar  of 
roses,  and  garlands  of  white,  sweet- 
scented  flowers,  placed  around  the  necks 
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of  the  guests,  announced  the  conclusion 
of  the  feast.  Reader,  imagine  a  garland 
of  jessamine  round  thy  brows !  it  is  the 
conclusion  of  the  chapter,  and  thy  pa- 
tience deserves  a  reward. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 


UNIVERSAL.     INSANITY     OF     THE     ENGLISH  —  A    FO- 

REIGNEb's    IDEAS    OF    ENGLISH    FOX-HUNTING 

HOW    TO    GET   A    FIRM   SEAT GOING   TOO    FAST 

TO     BE    PLEASANT  —  PRINCE    GEORGE    OF    CAM- 
BRIDGE    AT     GIBRALTAR FIRST     DAY    OF    THE 

SEASON    WITH   THE   CALPE   HOUNDS. 

'<  ■  Hark !  what  loud  shouts 

Re-echo  through  the  groves !    He  breaks  awaj : 

t 

Shrill  horns  proclaim  his  flight. — Each  straggling  hound 
Strains  o*er  the  lawn  to  reach  the  distant  pack ; 
Tis  triumph  all,  and  joy.** 

SOMB&YILLB. 

MuY  Senor  Mio, — Knowing  you  to 
be  very  partial  to  all  things  relating 
to  the  chase,  I  beg  leave  to  send  you 
the  following  letter  from  a  friend  at 
Gibraltar. 
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Letter  from  Dtm  Ajetonio  Fernandez  to  Dan  Jmn 

Boblez^  in  London. 

GibralUur,  November,  1838. 

My  dear  R., — Since  I  saw  you  at  Ma- 
drid, I  have  been  travelling  much  in  Spain, 
and  have  at  last  brought  up,  at  the  blot 
on  our  escutcheon,  the  eye-sore  of  our 
country,  Gibraltar.  I  have  since  my 
arrival  here  been  trying  to  make  out  that 
most  extraordinary  of  people,  the  English ; 
and  the  arrival  of  their  Queen  Dowager, 
together  with  the  residence  on  the  Rock 
of  one  of  their  Princes  of  the  Blood,  have 
afforded  me  opportunities  of  doing  so 
which  I  probably  should  not  otherwise 
have  enjoyed.  I  have  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  they  are  a  most  unaccount- 
able race,  decidedly  all  loco  (mad),  from 
the  highest  to  the  lowest.  What  I  have 
lately  witnessed  tends  to  confirm  me  in 
this  belief,  and  I  no  longer  marvel  at  the 
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exploits  of  Drake,  of  Jumper,  or  of  old 
Elliott,  in  taking  or  defending  this  place ; 
for  what  chance  could  Spaniards  and  men 
of  reason   have  against  Demonios,  who 
appear  to  be  divested  of  this   attribute 
of  humanity  ?     Only  imagine,   my   dear 
friend,  H.R.H.  Prince  George  of  Cam- 
bridge  working    away    like   a  common 
soldier  at  drill!  toiling  like  a  subaltern 
officer  to  learn  to  command  a  company 
and  put  the  men  through  the  manual  and 
platoon  exercises !  attending  every  brigade- 
day  like  an  aide-de-camp,  and  conforming 
to  all  the  tedious  rules  of  this  strict  garri- 
son !    All  this,  forsooth,  to  make  himself 
acquainted  with  the  art  of  war !  as  if,  por 
most  royalty  or  even  nobility  required 
such  a  thing  as  learning  I    I  think  these 
poor  people  might  take  a  lesson  from  our 
princes    and    generals,    who    command 
armies  without  perhaps  ever  having  seen 
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a  musket  in  their  lives.  But  there  is, 
after  all,  nothing  like  Spain  and  the 
Spaniards ! 

Then  a  party  was  got  up  to  have  a 
batida  (battue)  amongst  the  hills  to  shoot 
deer  and  wild  hog :  of  this  party  my  evil 
star  doomed  me  to  be  one,  and  never 
shall  I  forget  my  sufferings.  We  had 
tents  pitched  for  our  reception  beyond 
Castellar,  and  during  the  time  we  were 
out,  it  rained  almost  incessantly.  How- 
ever, they  only  gave  a  few  G — d  d — ns, 
and  still  tried  to  go  on  with  their  sport, 
without  any  regard  to  the  fatigue  and 
inconvenience  experienced  by  His  Royal 
Highness,  who,  to  tell  the  truth,  appeared 
to  enjoy  the  fun  very  much.  Caraif  had 
I  been  a  prince,  what  an  example  would 
I  have  made  of  all  these  madmen,  who 
exposed  me  for  three  days  to  the  rain,, 
and  were  the  cause  of  my  being  laid  up 
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with  rheumatism!  and  you  know,  my 
dear  friend,  what  I  suffer  from  that  com- 
plaint. 

After  all,  they  only  killed  one  great  big 
boar  and  a  roe-deer,  and  were  nearly 
drowned  in  crossing  one  of  the  mountain- 
streams  on  their  way  back.  Now,  my 
dear  Juan,  when  you  coolly  reflect  that, 
if  fond  of  hog's-flesh,  H.R.H.,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  a  few  dollars,  (which  could  be  no 
object  to  him,)  might  have  feasted  on  the 
same,  morning,  noon,  and  night,  without 
stirring  from  his  own  table—and  the  pork 
fed  in  the  Cork  Wood  is  really  very  good 
at  this  time  of  the  year — you  will  agree 
with  me  that  he  must  either  be  very  badly 
advised  or  decidedly  wrong  in  the  upper 
story,  when,  in  order  to  procure  only  one 
pig,  he  exposed  himself  during  three  days 
and  nights  to  wet  and  cold,  wind  and  rain, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  intolerable  fatigue  of 
climbing  those  endless  hills,  and  the  chance 
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of  being  made  food  for  the  fishes,  in 
fording  numberless  swollen  and  angry 
torrents. 

This  expedition  should  have  been  a 
lesson  to  me  to  have  nothing  more  to  do 
vith  English  caceria  (hunting),  but,  alas! 
wisdom  is  only  to  be  attained  by  dear- 
bought  experience.  As  sooq  as  X  was 
enabled  to  leave  my  bed,  I  beard  of  nothing 
but  preparations  for  the  approaching  Calpe 
Hunt,  as  the  late  rains  bad  rendered  the 
ground  fit  for  riding.  -  What  wet  ground 
had  to  do  with  nding  I  was  at  a  loss  to 
conceive,  nor  could  I  make  out  at  alt 
what  sort  of  caceria  could  it  be  which 
excited  so  much  interest,  as  I  was  told 
that  the  largest  beast  they  ever  killed  was 
a  fox.  However,  never  having  seen  an 
animal  of  that  description,  I  allowed  cu- 
;y  to  conquer  prudence,  and  in  an 
led  momeut  promised  to  accompany 
end  next  day  to  the  place  whence 
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they  commenced  operations,   and  which 
was  called  the  First  Venta. 

On  my  arrival  there  I  was  rather  asto- 
nished to  see  a  great  many  gentlemen  of 
my  acquaintance  in  the  most  extraor- 
dinary costume  in  the  world,  as  nearly  all 
were  in  the  red  English  uniform,  hut 
shorn  of  the  lace  and  epaulettes.  Poor 
fellows  !  I  concluded  that  they  could  not 
afford  to  get  plain  clothes,  and  did  not 
like  to  run  the  risk  of  spoiling  all  their 
finery.  Some  had  on  boots  drawn  over 
the  pantaloons  and  topped  with  yellow 
leather;  others  great  fishermen's  boots, 
reaching  half  way  up  the  thigh  —  the 
whole  putting  me  more  in  mind  of  a 
masquerade  than  anything  else. 

Then  there  were  a  great  number  of  cu- 
rious looking  piebald  dogs,  and  the  great 
subject  of  lamentation  was,  that  there  were 
so  fewy  and  that  in  consequence  of  being 
disappointed  in  the  arrival  of  more  by  the 
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last  steamer,  they  feared  I  should  not  see 
much  sport.  Little  did  I  imagine  at  the 
time  the  hreak-neck  work  they  were 
pleased  to  call  sport.  Whilst  thus  en- 
gaged in  conversation,  a  caballero  came 
up  at  a  gallop,  pulled  out  his  watch,  and 
hoped  he  was  not  late.  This  was  the 
Prince.  But  only  imagine  a  Prince  say- 
ing such  a  thing!  A  fresh  horse  was 
brought  to  him,  and  he  actually  with  his 
own  hands  shifted  the  stirrup  leathers 
from  one  saddle  to  the  other,  and  buckled 
on  his  Mackintosh,  whilst  the  groom  was 
holding  both  horses,  and  not  one  of  all 
those  present  offering  to  assist  him.  Such 
are  English  manners !  How  differently 
would  a  Prince  of  our  country  have  been 
treated ! 

Well,  at  last  we  all  mounted  and  rode 
off,  they  said  to  draw  a  neighbouring  co- 
vert ;  but  what  painting  or  drawing  could 
h.ave  to  do  with  the  business  of  the  day  I 
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was  at  a  loss  to  conceive,  but  resolved  to 
wait  patiently  and  see  the  result.  The 
drawing  (oh,  ye  shades  of  Murillo  and 
Cano !)  consisted  in  turning  the  dogs  into 
the  bushes,  whilst  some  of  the  ca9adores 
rode  in  with  them,  and  commenced  shout- 
ing and  hallooing  like  possessed  ones. 
Presently  there  was  a  short  howl,  and  all 
the  dogs  began  to  yell  and  run  away  from 
the  wood,  as  if  it  contained  something  of 
which  they  were  much  afraid.  The  horse- 
men immediately  galloped  after  the  dogs, 
I  suppose  to  catch  them,  as  I  could  see 
nothing  else  for  them  to  pursue,  whilst 
the  latter  continued  to  cry  and  run,  and 
run  and  cry  with  all  their  might. 

My  English  friend  had  assured  me  that 
the  horse  I  was  on  was  a  right  good  one, 
and  understood  his  work.  Alas !  that  I 
should  have  believed  a  heretic !  The  de- 
vil, notwithstanding  all  my  efforts  to  keep 
him  in — for  why  should  I  risk  my  neck 
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in  catching  their  dogs  ? — nearly  pulled  off 
my  arms,  and,  maldita  sea  su  almay  was 
nearly  pulling  me  over  his  head,  when 
the  fortunate  thought  struck  me  (you 
know  my  presence  of  mind)  of  letting  go 
the  reins  and  seizing  hold  of  the  saddle 
with  both  hands ;  and  to  this  inge- 
nious device  I  attribute  my  preserva- 
tion from  utter  destruction  on  that  event- 
ful day. 

Hitherto  we  had  been  galloping  up  a 
steep  mountain  called  the  Magazine  Hill, 
and  I  was  in  hopes,  by  the  time  we  got  to 
the  top,  we  would  catch  those  demonios 
of  dogs,  and  put  an  end  to  my  troubles. 
Judge  of  my  horror,  when,  on  reaching 
the  crest,  I  could  just  see  their  tails  dis- 
appearing below  the  opposite  declivity, 
which  was  dreadfully  steep,  covered  with 
huge  rocks,  and  broken  with  dry  water- 
courses. ''  Dios mio  de  mi  almar  shrieked 
I,  '*  will  nobody  stop  me  ?''    At  this  mo- 
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ment  the  Prince  (alas !  that  a  Prince 
should  be  so  loco)  passed,  urging  his 
horse  at  full  speed  down  the  frightful 
steep.  I  could  behold  no  more,  but,  re- 
signing myself  to  my  fate,  I  shut  my  eyes 
and  held  on  with  redoubled  energy.  Me- 
thought  I  was  going  down,  down  to  the 
regions  of  the  damned  with  crowds  of 
condemned  spirits.  Never,  if  I  live  a 
thousand  years,  shall  I  forget  the  dreadful 
sounds  and  sensations  I  then  experienced. 
They  tingle  at  this  moment  in  every  nerve. 
In  utter  darkness — for  I  dared  not  open 
my  eyes — with  the  yells  of  those  accursed 
hell  hounds,  and  the  screeches  of  the  no 
less  accursed  madmen,  penetrating  my 
very  brain,  the  clashing  of  the  horses' 
hoofs  over  the  rocks,  the  sudden  and  vio- 
lent plunges  of  the  animal  I  bestrode,  and 
over  which  I  had  not  the  least  control . . . 
I  can  compare  the  scene  to  nothing  but 
the  description  of  the  defeat  of  Satan,  by 
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the  £oiglish  poet,  who  must  have  borrowed 
his  ideas  from  a  fox-hunt. 


**  The  overthrown  he  raised,  and  as  a  herd 
Of  goats  and  drnVous  flock  together  throDg'd 
Drove  them  before  him  thunder-struck,  pursued 
With  terrors  and  with  furies  to  the  bounds 
And  crystal  wall  of  Heaven,  which,  opening  wide, 
Rolled  inward,  ami  a  spacious  gap  disclosed 
Into  the  wasteful  deep  :  the  monstrous  sight 
Struck  them  with  horror  backward,  but  far  worse 
Urged  them  behind;  headlong  themselves  they 

threw 
Down  from  the  verge  of  Heaven  ;  eternal  wrath 
Burnt  after  thera.*^ 

And  verily  we  looked  more  like  spirits 
fleeing  the  wrath  of  Heaven  than  human 
beings  in  our  sober  senses.  The  saints 
only  can  tell  how  I  ever  reached  the  bot- 
tom of  the  hill ;  how  in  our  headlong  course 
I  escaped  being  precipitated  from  my  horse 
and  ground  to  atoms  against  the  rocks, 
and  under  the  hoofs  of  the  wild  beasts 
around  me.  Wild !  both  men  and  horses. 
Never  did  I  witness  such  locura  (madness, 
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folly .)  However,  we  eventually  did  reach 
the  plain,  and  then,  and  not  till  then,  did 
I  open  my  eyes,  and,  great  God  !  what  a 
spectacle  presented  itself!  ahout  a  hun- 
dred yards  in  front  was  a  broad  and  deep 
drain,  at  which  every  one  was  riding  at 
full  speed,  still,  like  fools,  vainly  endea- 
vouring to  catch  the  dogs :  some  by  the 
help  of  Providence  managed  to  clear  it, 
one  or  two  went  right  in,  horses  and  all. 
I  arrived  within  a  few  yards  of  the  brink, 
a  sudden  dizziness  overcame  my  senses,  I 
abandoned  my  hold  of  the  saddle,  and  as 
my  horse  was  in  the  very  act  of  taking 
the  fearful  leap,  I  made  a  convulsive  grasp 
at  the  reins — a  heavy  splash,  a  gurgling 
sound  of  mud  and  water  in  my  ears,  is  all 

I  remember. 

#  #  #  # 

The  letter  goes  on  with  details  foreign 
to  the  subject ;  but  the  Editor  is  informed 

VOL.  I.  K 
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that  the  unfortunate  neophyte  to  fox-hunt- 
ing, after  being  dragged  from  under  Ms 
horse  by  8ome  eountrymen,  was  conveyed 
to  San  Roque,  where  he  lay  for  some  time 
in  a  very  precarious  state. 

The  fox,  on  the  occasion  in  question, 
took  to  earth  in  the  Cork  "Wood,  after 
affording  a  good  run ;  and  the  entire  field, 
including  his  Royal  Highness,  (who  during 
the  whole  day  was  well  to  the  front,)  got 
a  complete  drenching  before  they  regained 
that  evening  the  covert  of  the  Rock. 

The  Calpe  Hunt  is  in  daily  expectation 
of  a  reinforcement  of  dogs  from  England, 
and,  under  the  auspices  of  H.  M — t,  Esq., 
their  zealous  huntsman,  hope  this  win- 
ter to  make  the  Cork  Wood  and  Malaga 
hills  re-echo  often  to  that  sweetest  of  all 
— isic — a  pack  of  hounds  in  full  cry. 

3nr   Spanish    friend    mentioned    the 

ival  at  Gibraltar  of  the  Dowager  Queen 
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Adelaide,  and  H.  R*   H.  Prince  Greorge 
of  Cambridge^   both    events  causing   a 
great  stir  in  the  garrison,  which,  during 
the   whole    of  that    winter,    was    kept 
alive  by  the  presence  of  the  latter.     To 
say  that  Prince  George  was  an  universal 
favourite  with  everybody,  whom  he  con- 
ciliated  by  his  courteous,  open,  and  soU 
dier-like  manners,  would  be  but  barely 
doing  him  justice.     But  those  who  were  in 
the  habit  of  meeting  him  on  parade  and 
duty,  at  the  festive  board,  or  in  the  excite- 
ment of  the  chase,'  must  concur  in  saying 
that  during  his  stay  at  Gibraltar  he  pur- 
chased golden  opinions  of  all  men.     In  a 
hrief  period  he  became  perfectly  acquainted 
with  his  military  duties,  under  the  able 
tuition  of  Colonel  Knight,  and  of  his  zea- 
lous  adjutant,    Lieutenant    Williamson, 
both  of  the  33rd  regiment^  to  which  corps 
he  was,  on  his  arrival,  attached ;  and  after 

e:2 
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going  through  the  various  branches  of  his 
drills  with  all  the  assiduity  of  a  subaltern 
first  joining,  he,  in  the  short  space  of  a 
few  months,  so  completely  made  himself 
master  of  the  difficult  arcana  of  military 
science,  as  to  be  able,  not  only  on  their 
private  parade,  but  during  our  general 
brigade  days  on  the  neutral  ground,  to 
command  the  gallant  corps  with  which  he 
was  doing  duty,  with  as  much  judgment 
and  skill  as  the  Waterloo  veteran,  whose 
place  he  temporarily  occupied — and  all 
who  knew  him  are  aware  that  this  is  not 
saying  a  little  in  his  H.  R.  H.'s  favour, 
though  not  one  jot  more  than  he  deserves. 
On  his  arrival,  waving  his  right  to 
compliments  as  a  prince  of  the  blood,  he 
requested  that  the  guards  should  not  be 
turned  out  on  his  approach,  and  ex- 
pressed, I  believe,  the  desire  that  no  cere- 
mony should  be  observed  towards  him. 
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which  I  dare  say  he  will  do  us  the  justice 
to  allow  we  generally  had  the  good  sense 
to  comply  with ;  and  I  believe  I  may  affirm 
that  no  undue  familiarity  on  the  part  of 
any  officer  caused  him  to  repent  having 
taken  this  step. 

On  one  occasion,  indeed,  it  is  related 
that  at  a  ball  at  Government  House,  he 
was  importuned  by  somebody,  who  had 
the  bad  taste  to  persecute  him  during  the 
evening  by  addressing  him  constantly  as 
his  "  Royal  Highness/'  At  last,  the 
Prince,  losing    all  patience,   exclaimed, 

"  D n  his  Royal  Highness !  we  will, 

if  you  please,  for  the  time,  put  him  into 
my  pocket,''  and  suiting  the  motion  to 
the  words,  took  the  star  off  his  breast,  and 
safely  deposited  it  in  the  sanctum  he  al- 
luded to. 

He  was  an  honorary  member  of  several 
of  the  messes  of  the  regiments  stationed 
here ;  and  when  giving  them  the  benefit  of 
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his  company,  enjoyed  his  glass  and 
cracked  his  joke  with  the  most  jolly  en- 
sign of  the  party.  But  with  all  his  high 
spirits  and  love  of  sociability,  he  deserves 
the  greater  credit  for  the  restraint  he  must 
have  imposed  on  himself  by  his  seclusion 
during  several  hours  of  the  day,  which,  I 
believe,  he  devoted  to  the  study  of  the 
drier  details  of  the  profession  he  had 
adopted.  After  morning  parade,  except 
on  a  hunting  day,  seldom  was  he  seen  out 
of  his  quarters  tiU  the  time  of  his  evening 
ride. 

But  the  **  field'*  in  which  *^  Royal 
George"  shewed  to  greatest  advantage 
was  that  which  it  is  our  peculiar  boast  to 
cultivate  in  these  ^*  sporting  pages ;"  and 
although  an  ornament  to  the  *'  scarlet," 
he  was  more  particularly  so  to  the  "pink," 
for  in  true  Leicestershire  trim  did  we 
twice  a  week  turn  out  with  our  nate  little 
pack  of  "  Calpe"   hounds,  and  in  the 
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dark  shadows  of  the  "  Cork  Wood"  they 
would  oft 

**  Make  the  welkin  answer  them, 
Fetching  shrill  echoes  from  the  hollow  earth." 

Every  one  does  not  possess  the  nerve 
requisite  to  ride  well  up  to  hounds,  over 
the  rugged  and  broken  mountains  of  this 
part  of  Spain ;  there  are,  it  is  true,  no 
boll-finches,  no  five-barred  gates,  no 
double-ditches,  but  all  this  is  plain  sail- 
ing compared  to  the  precipitous  and  rocky 
sides  of  the  Sierras,  down  which  you  must 
rattle  full  speed  if  you  wish  to  live  near 
,the  dogs — to  large  ledges  of  smooth  rock, 
irfaere  your  horse's  legs  fly  from  under 
him  like  a  stroke  of  tragic  lightning — to 
apparently  bottomless  ravines,  which  must 
be  crossed,  or  to  blind fiissures  in  the  burnt- 
np  soil,  where  your  nag's  pins  and  your 
own  neck  stand  a  nearly  equal  chance 
of  being  broken. 

But  through  and  over  all    this    did 
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Prince  George's  grey  barb  carry  him,  at  a 
pace  it  was  difficult  to  approach,  and 
though  myself  not  much  accustomed  to 
keep  in  the  rear,  I  must  plead  guilty  to 
often  having  attempted  in  vain  (for  I 
never  but  on. one  occasion  succeeded)  to 
spatter  the  mud  over  His  Royal  High- 
ness's  most  serene  countenance  ;  and  on 
that  occasion  it  could  scarcely  be  said  to 
be  a  fair  go-by.  There  was  a  burning 
scent,  and  the  dogs  were  running  like 
devils  incarnate,  with  some  half-dozen  of 
us  well  up  to  thdr  sterns.  Prince  George, 
of  course,  amongst  the  select  few.  At  the 
bottom  of  a  hill,  which  sloped  at  an  angle 
of  about  forty-five  degrees  >  was  a  broad 
and  yawning  chasm^  deepened  by  a  stream, 
whichi  though  unseen,  like  an  insidious 
disease  preying  on  the  human  frame,  had 
worked  itself  into  the  very  bowels  of  the 
earth,  and  increased  tenfold  the  terrors  of 
the  appalling  leap.     As  I  was  saying, 
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rattling  full  swing  down  the  hill,  we  came 

most  unexpectedly  on  this  awful  stopper. 

I  was  one  ef  the  few  to  whom  it  did  not 

prove  such — the  pace  was  too  good  to 

admit  of  any  "  craning" — ^we  all  crammed 

at  it:  some  got  over ;  the  hdrses  of  others 

swerved ;  but,  strange  to  say,  the  "  grey 

barb"  came  to  a  dead  halt.  Prince  George 

flew  like  a  shot  over  his  head,   and  as 

I  passed   I   saw   him    safely   deposited, 

without,  I  believe,  any  injury,  in  a  soft 

muddy  spot, — on  the  brink  of  the  chasm. 

But  if  the  reader  will  suffer  us  to  draw 

the  covert  of  his  patience,  we  will  put  on 

foot  an  Andalusian  "  zorra,"*  initiate  him 

into  the  mysteries  of  the  "  Calpe  hunt," 

and  endeavour  to  give  him  some  idea  of 

oar  Gibraltar  sport,  which  is  got  up  more 

in  the  true'  old  English  style  than  any-^ 

thing  I  have  seen  in  the  various  foreign 

settlements  it  has  been  my  fate  to  visit. 

*  Spanish  for  *<  fox." 

k3 
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We  must  premise  by  stating  that,  in  (^con- 
sequence of  the  numerous  earths,  number 
of  foxes,  difficulty  of  the  ground,  and  usual 
deficiency  of  that  great  requisite  ''  scent," 
our  kills  are  not  so  many  as  we  could 
wish,  but  our  ardour  is  by  this  nowise 
abated,  and  all  look  on  the  ''  kennel"  as 
one  of  the  greatest  godsends  to  the  pent- 
up  garrison  of  the  "  Rock/'    When  dis- 
heartened   and    stupified    by    incessant 
guards,  courts-martial,  and  drills,  smo- 
thered  with    clouds    of   pipe-clay,    and 
stunned  by  the  continual  roll  of  the  drum, 
what  can  be  more  refreshing  to  the  jaded 
mind,  or  so  effectually  renew  the  depressed 
spirits,  as  the  ^  musical  discord,  the  sweet 
thunder' '  of  our  gallant  pack. 

But  we  will  make  a  fair  start  from 
head-quarters,  the  time  of  year  about  the 
end  of  November  or  beginning  of  Decem- 
ber, weather  mild,  and  ground  moistened 
by  a  plentiful  fall  of  rain  on  the  preceding 
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day  and  night ;  place,  the  neighbourhood 
ef  the  South  Barracks,  in  the  fine  square  of 
which,  about  the  hour  of  half-past  nine, 
grooms  might  be  seen  leading  about  small, 
though  powerfully  built  horses,  under 
fourteen  hands,  whose  glossy  coats,  clean 
pasterns,  and  racing  tails,  mathematically 
squared  off  a  little  above  the  hock,  shewed 
the  care  with  which  they  were  tended,  and 
the  pride  their  masters  took  in  their  ap- 
pearance. 

In  the  course  of  a  few  minutes,  breeched, 
booted,  and  ''  pinked,"  as  if  at  Melton 
Mowbray,  the  votaries  of  Nimrod  appear, 
and  wiping  off  the  stains  of  eggs  and 
bread  and  butter  from  their  lips,  the  re- 
mains of  a  good  breakfast,  some  seven  or 
eight  joyfully  vault  into  the  saddle,  and 
joggingalong  the ''  Saluting  Battery,"  soon 
reach  South-port  Gate,  and,  entering  the 
town,  steer  as  they  best  may  through  the  nu- 
merous "bourros,"  "  carros,"  water-carts, 
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drays,  Jews,  Moors^  and  contrabandistas, 
with  which,  even  at  this  early  hour,  the 
narrow  "  Caille  ReaF'*  is  infested. 

This  intricate  navigation  requires  the 
full  use  of  the  eyes,  and  is  increased  in 
difficulty,  as  these  are  often  more  interest- 
ingly employed  in  maybe  returning  the 
lightning  glance,  which  is  scarcely  deadened 
in  its  effect  by  flashing  from  beneath  the 
long  black  silken  lash,  and  heavy,  sleepy 
lid ;  or,  maybe,  in  watching  the  graceful 
wave  of  a  slender  white  finger  from  behind 
the  scarce  opened  "jalousie."    Ye  dark- 
eyed  maidens  of  the  Rock,  much  will  ye 
have  to  answer  for !  for  while  ye  are  pul- 
verizing the  too  susceptible  heart  of  the 
up-gazing    fox-hunter,    he    is    probably 
riding  over  some  unfortunate  Jew  porter, 
too  heavily  laden  to  be  able  to  get  out  of 
the  way. 

*  Answering  to  our  "  High-street"  in  English 
provincial  towns. 
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But  we  will  suppose  our  party  to  have 
escaped  all  the  manifold  dangers  of  the 
town — they  cross  the  square  of  the  Case- 
mate Barracks,  and,  diving  under  the  deep 
archway,  emerge  again  into  the  light  of 
day  at  the  portcullis  of  Landport  Guard. 

Here  they  meet  with  an  object  on  whom 
to  discharge  the  battery  of  their  wit  and 
exuberant  spirits, — it  is  the  captain  on 
duty,  who,  if  a  sportsman  himself,  is  en- 
during all  the  pangs  of  Tartarus  in  being 
thus  placed  in  durance  vile,  whilst  his 
friends  are  all  on  the  move  to  enjoy  them- 
selves on  this  promising  day.     **  Well, 

B /'    says   one   of  our  fox-hunters, 

''you  are  a  lucky  dog.  Here  we  are, 
going  to  fag  ourselves  to  death,  and 
maybe  break  our  necks,  after  a  stinking 
fox,  whilst  you  are  luxuriating  in  all  the 
blessings  of  indolent  repose." 

"  A  fine  day,"  exclaims  a  second  wag  ; 

"  don't  you  think  there  will  be  a  good 
scent?" 
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''  Take  a  seat  behind  ?^'  asks  a  third, 
as  he  jogs  past. 

**  You  be  d — d/'  at  last  surlily  mut- 
ters the  unfortunate  captain,  as  he  takes 
the  segar  out  of  his  cheek,  and  spits  over 
the  chain  of  the  drawbridge.  Nearly  the 
same  scene  occurs  at  the  next  officer's 
guard,  which  is  at  Bayside,  from  whence 
we  are  in  sight  of  the  kennel.  Old 
"  Wheeler,"  who  has  the  care  of  this  de- 
partment, does  justice  to  his  charge,  both 
for  the  condition  in  which  he  turns  out 
the  hounds,  and  for  the  cleanliness,  ntot- 
ness,  and  perfect  order  in  which  the  whole 
establishment  is  kept ;  the  old  fellow  in 
the  soiled  red  frock  and  black  velvet  hunt- 
ing cap  is  now  mounted  on  that  sorry- 
looking  grey,  and  with  shouldered  pick- 
axe and  shovel,  whilst  we  proceed  to  the 
day's  meet  at  the  Pine  Wood,  will  shove 
on,  and  stop  the  earths  in  the  direction 
we  are  likely  to  take. 

The  hounds  are  just  unkennelling,  and 
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there,  mounted  on  Turpiny  that  vicious 
brute  who  is  obliged  to  be  kept  muzzled, 
and  late,  as  usual,  is  our  huntsman,  who 
ought  to  have  been  off  a  full  half-hour 
before ;  but  M —  says  it  is  bad  to  give  the 
hounds  time  to  get  cold  on  the  road,  and 
M —  mwt  be  right;  his  two  whips  are 
busily  entering  on  their  vocation;  that 
steady  looking  man  is  '^  John;''  the  young 
varmint  on  the  dun,  which  he  calls  the 
"  yoUor  orse,'*  is  Master  "  Jack,"  a  re- 
cent importation  from  Yorkshire. 

We  will  let  them  come  after  us,  and, 
following  the  winding  of  the  bay,  try  to 
overtake  the  group  in  front,  amongst 
whom,  on  his  strong  grey  horse,  may  be 
seen  the  master  of  the  hounds,  in,  I  war- 
rant, none  of  the  most  amiable  moods, 
from  the  delay  in  getting  the  dogs  off. 

The  tide  is  in,  has  covered  the  hard 
portion  of  the  shore,  and  we  are  obliged 
to  ride  up  to  our  horses'  fetlocks  through 
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the  deep  moving  sand ;  we  reach  the  ruins 
of  Port  San  Felipe,  and  there  stands  our 
old  friend  the  one  legged  beggar,  with  a  bit 
of  rope  doing  the  duty  of  a  port-fire,  for 
the  benefit"  of  the  smokers ;  we  pull  up, 
ignite  a  weed,  give  him  a  "  doce,'**  and 
returning  his  courteous  "  Vaya  tested  con 
Dio5,"  by  "  May  you  remain  with  God," 
go  along  quietly,  for  the  hounds  are  still 
behind,  and  it  is  useless  to  distress  our 
cattle  over  this  heavy  ground,  which  con- 
tinues of  the  same  nature  for  about  a  mile 
further,  when  we  strike  into  the  very  to- 
lerable road  of  San  Roque.  But  ima- 
gine not,  unsophisticated  reader,  that  to 
the  Spaniards  are  we  indebted  for  such  a' 
thing  as  a  carriage  road.  *'  No,  Sefior," 
this  is  kept  in  its  present  state  of  repair 
at  the  expense  of  the  "  Plaza'^  of  Gibral- 
tar, principally  by  voluntary  contributions 

*  A  small  silver  coin  current  at  Gibraltar,  and 
wotth  about  threepence. 
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from  the  mercbaatSj  assisted  by  the  officers 
of  the  garrisQU — John  Bull  here,  as  else- 
where, scattering  his.  money  when  it  is 
withheld  by  the  niggardly  natives,  who 
owe  to  us  their  means  of  communica- 
tion even  as  far  as  the  Cork  Wood, 
the  road  to  which  was,  I  believe,  under- 
taken by  that  great  benefactor  to  the 
"  Rock"  and  its  neighbourhood,  old  Ge- 
neral Don,  who  was  long  its  respected 
governor. 

Following  the  above  ''  Camino  Real," 
we  pass  the  Spanish  race-course,  are  as- 
sailed by  numerous  barking  curs  in  tra- 
versing the  dirty  little  village  of  "  Cam- 
pamiento,"  and  at  the  distance  of  about 
six  miles  from  Bayside  reach  the  outskirts 
of  the  good  town  of  San  Roqu^.  If  at  the 
last  village  we  were  annoyed  by  dogs, 
here  we  were  equally  so  by  a  set  of  ragged 
urchins,  offering  their  services  to  hold 
our  horses  whilst  we  refresh  ourselves  at 
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the  '^fonda/'  (inn,)  and  assailing  us  with 
incessant  cries  of  '*  Johnny,  Johnny  ;"* 
*'  Las  Zorras  ;'*  *'  Los  Pereros."  Getting 
at  last  clear  of  this  abominable  din,  and 
leaving  its  meagre-looking  Alameda  on 
our  left,  we  pass  over  the  brow  of  the  hill, 
and,  losing  sight  of  San  Roque,  commence 
a  steep  descent  to  the  bottom  of  a  pretty 
valley,  through  which  flows  a  stream, 
swollen  by  the  rains  of  the  preceding 
night. 

As  we  pass  the  ford  we  are  assailed  by 
the  *'  sal  Andaluz'*  (Andalusian  wit)  of  a 
group  of  nai'ds,  who,  with  petticoats  well 
tucked  up,  are  mercilessly  thumping  heaps 
of  linen  against  the  hard  rocks,  probably  as 
a  punishment  for  having  become  dirty. 
They  are  very  vociferous  towards  the  party 
in  front  of  us,  who  probably  cannot  answer 

*  '<  Johnny"  is  the  appellation  bestowed  near 
Gibraltar  on  every  Englishman,  as  we  call  a  French- 
man "  Johnny  Crafiafid*" 
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in  their  lingo.  But  stay;  if  they  are 
saucy,  we  will  give  them  a  settler. 

"  Mira/'  said  a  sturdy  wench,  pointing 
at  me  with  her  finger — "  Mira  Fraquita, 
que  feo  esta  aquel  con  el  calagnez." 

"  Y  tu  mi  vida/'  replied  I,  politely 
doffing  the  said  calagnez,'*  ''  sabes  que 
eres  hermosa,  que  te  quiero  y  quisiera 
darte  un  beso.''  This,  as  I  foresaw,  had 
the  desired  effect ;  with  a  "  Caramba ! 
habla  Espafiol!"  they  commenced  gig- 
gling, held  their  tongues,  and  allowed  us 
to  proceed  in  peace  to  our  destination, 
which  we  had  by  this  time  nearly  reached, 
as  we  soon  after  came  in  sight  of  the  Pine 
Wood,  where  we  were  to  throw  off. 

The  huntsman,  hounds^  and  whips  are 
now  come  np,  and  whilst  they  are  taking 
a  little  breathing  time,  we  will  have  a 
peep  at  the  prospect,  and  give  some  ac- 
count of  the  party  assembled,  which  now 

*  Broad  brimmed  Spanish  hat. 
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amounted  to  from  five  and  twenty  to  thirty 
horsemen,  and  one  lady ;  for  imagine  not 
that  in  our  toils  we  were  not  cheered  hy 
the  approving  smiles  of  beauty ;  and  to 
come  within  the  influence  of  those  smiles 
they  must  have  been  deserved ;  for  bold 
was  the  rider  and  good  the  steed  who  in 
the  headlong  chase  could  keep  near  Miss 

,  as  her  light  and  graceful  form  was 

borne  along  on  the  wings  of  the  wind  by 
her  fleet  and  beautiful  small  bright  bay 
steed.  Nothing  stopped  her  bold  course ; 
the  steepest  hill,  the  broadest  ravine,  the 
most  entangled  dells  of  the  Cork  Wood 
opposed  themselves  in  vain  to  the  sylvan 
ardour  of  this  second  *'  Die  Vernon.'' 

She  was  indeed  the  tutelar  deity,  the 
very  Diana  of  our  hunt,  inciting  us  to 
deeds  which  never  would  have  been  at- 
tempted or  executed  but  to  gain  her  ap- 
proving smile ;  and  albeit  I  am  not  one 
of  those  who  admire  in  woman  the  accom- 
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plishments  of  "  winding  horn"  or  "  hal- 
looing hound" — still  Miss only  came 

to  see  them  throw  off.  She  would  only 
then  follow  them  for  a  short  distance; 
till,  carried  away  hy  her  enthusiasm,  and 
forgetting  every  resolution,  she  invariably 
found  herself,  '*  malgr^  elle,"  one  of  the 
first  in  at  the  death.  Women  in  a  hunt- 
ing field  are  generally  in  the  way ;  but 
Miss  was  so  enthusiastic,  so  good- 
natured,  gave  so  little  trouble,  set  such 
an  example  of  bold  riding,  and  looked, 
withal,  so  beautiful  in  the  excitement  of 
the  chase,  that  he,  indeed,  must  have  been 
a  cynic  who  did  not  hail  with  gladness 
her  approach,  or  deeply  regret  her  occa- 
sional absence. 

The  field,  as  has  been  already  remarked, 
consisted  of  nearly  thirty  horsemen ;  these 
were,  generally  speaking,  officers  of  the 
garrison,  very  few  civilians  patronizing 
the  hunt.    Here  was  seen,  as  in  an  English 
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field  9  some  variety  of  costume ;  for  although 
the  greater  number  turned  out  in  ''pink," 
with  "  tops/*  or  '*  Jacks,"  there  was  a 
slight  sprinkling  of  green  coats  and  shoot- 
ing jackets.  The  horses  small ;  amongst 
colours  the  black  greatly  predominating ; 
whilst  the  "  Gibraltar  dock,"  the  tail 
squared  off  a  little  below  the  end  of  the 
stump,  gave  them  a  rakish  and  racing  ap- 
pearance. On  this  occasion  there  were 
in  the  field  several  noted  horses,  horlses 
who  for  years  had  been  the  pride  of  the 
Calpe  Hunt,  or  had  borne  away  cups  at 
the  half-yearly  garrison  races.  Turpin, 
Whalebone,  Jack  Spiggot,  Sorcerer,  Con- 
stitution,  and  Ronda,  were  amongst  the 
number  of  good  and  tried  'uns;  the  latter 
carrying  the  light  weight  of  our  tutelar 
huntress,  who  on  this  day  was  to  outdo 
herself. 

Although  every  one  present  had  often 
witnessed  the  scene  now  spread  out  be- 
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fore  uSy  still  its  inexhaustible  beauties 
afforded  a  never-failing  source  of  admira- 
tion.   The  dark  and  wavy  pine  trees  in 
front  of  us  threw  backy  as  an  artist  would 
term  it,  the  vast  expanse  of  the  Cork 
Wood,  from  whence  appeared  to  be  ti- 
midly peering  out  the  white  belfry  of  the 
"  Almorai'ma,"  or  Cork  Convent.     This, 
again,  overtopped  by  rugged  Sierras,  on 
which,  proudly  rearing  their  heads,  stood 
the    turreted    walls    of    Castellar,    the 
princely  abode  of  the  Marquis  of  Moscoso, 
was  bounded  in  the  far  fitr  distance  by 
the  faintly  seen  hills  of  Gaucin  and  Ronda, 
the  outlines  of  which,  on  a  clear  day,  were 
barely  perceptible.     Nor  was   the   fore- 
ground of  the  picture  unworthy  of  the 
rest  of  the  landscape ;  plants  and  shrubs 
from  every  clime  and  region  appeared 
here  to  be  assembled,  and  to  vie  with  each 
other  in  the  luxuriance  of  their  growth. 
The  pine  recalled  our  stormy  regions 
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of  the  north ;  the  aloe,  cactus,  and  yond» 
groups  of  tall  date  trees,  waving  their 
''  leaf-crowned  heads"  over  the  cottage  in 
the  valley  helow,  brought  back  to  the 
mind  of  many  present  the  burning  scenes 
of  the  tropics,  the  scorching  land-winds, 
the  tinkling  bell  of  the  camel,  and  the 
sands  of  the  desert ;  whilst  the  peculiar 
growth  of  the  spot,  the  palmitto,  the 
myrtle,  and  wild  lavender,  sprung  up 
around,  and  a  variety  of  luxuriant  bulbous 
plants  and  many-coloured  flowers  spread 
at  our  feet  a  richly-enamelled  carpet, 
which  was  unscrupulously  trodden  on  and 
defaced  by  the  gay  group  above  meur 
tioned. 

But  the  master  of  the  bounds  is  getting 
fidgety ;  girths  have  long  since  been; 
tightened,  stirrups  adjusted,  and  all  the 
little  preliminaries  to  a  start  duly  ob- 
served ;  watches  are  produced,  th«  hands 
mark  that  the  momentous  hour  of  eleven 
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is  already  gone  by.  "  Gentlemen,"  ex- 
daims  the  man  of  power,  "  the  prince 
intended  positively  to  be  with  ns  to-day  ; 
shall  we  start  without  him,  or  give  him 
five  minutes  law  ?" 

"  Five  minutes,  by  all  means,"  was  the 
universal  cry.  The  potentate,  with  one 
foot  still  in  the  stirrup,  held  in  his  hand 
the  arbiter  of  fate.  Three  times  had  the 
"  second  hand"  described  the  minor  revo- 
lution of  its  circle ;  all  was  anxious  ex- 
pectation, when,  at  this  monient,  emerging 
from  behind  the  ascent,  his  hack,  "  em- 
bossed with  foam  and  dark  with  soil," 
appeared  at  the  top  of  his  speed  the 
"expected." 

"  You  are  just  in  time.  Sir,"  said  the 
master;  **  two  minutes  more,  and  you 
would  have  missed  us." 

"  I'm  soriry  you  waited  at  all,"  replied 
his  Royal  Highness.  *'  However,"  added 
be,  gaily,  as  he  vaulted  into  the  saddle  of 

VOL.  I.  L 
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his  grey  barb,  "  I'm  devilish  glad  I've 
caught  you — so  fire  away  !" 

And  away  we  went,  the  hounds,  thrown 
into  the  covert  of  the  pine  wood,  spread 

<'  Down  in  the  vale,  with  pine  and  cypress  clad, 
Refreshed  with  gentle  winds,  and  brown  with 
shade." 

StiU  we  were  not  ** refreshed"  by  a 
single  challenge ;  yet  this  was  usually  a 
sure  find;  but  the  mystery  was  soon 
solved  when  we  came  on  a  party  of  wood- 
cutters,  who  from  early  dawn  had  been 
disturbing  with  their  sounding  axes  the 
stillness  of  the  darksome  wood.  Trying 
any  further  here  was  useless ;  therefore, 
calling  off  the  dogs,  we  crossed  the  brook 
in  the  hollow,  and  commenced  drawing 
the  hanging  coverts  of  the  steep  hill  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  valley.  In  th^ 
land  of  rock  and  mountain  there  is  nothing 
like  securing  an  elevated  situation  to  en« 
sure  a  good  start,  and  it  is  so  much  more 
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advantageous  rattliag  down  a  steep  de- 
scent to  "  blowing"  your  nag  up  the 
nearly  perpendicular  sides  of  one  of  these 
confounded  sierras.  Accordingly^  in  con- 
fonnity  to  military  tactics,  the  "  brow"  of 
the  hill  seemed  the  object  of  all ;  some 
had  attained  the  ''  summit"  of  their 
wishes,  others  were  still  toiling  up  the 
steep  ascent,  when  the  '^  gallant  chiding, 
echoing  through  the  grove,"  together  with 
the  "  hoick  "  "  hoick  "  of  the  huntsman, 
proclaimed  that  the  game  was  afoot. 

"  A  cry  more  tuneable 
Was  never  hoUa'd  to  or  cheered  with  horn," 

than  was  uttered  by  our  gallant  little 
pack,  as,  emerging  from  the  thorny  covert 
they  boldly  breasted  the  hill,  and  with  a 
burning  scent  shewed  us  the  way  towards 
the  Duke  of  Kent's  farm.  Woe  be  to 
those  who  at  this  critical  moment  were 
still  near  the  bottom  of  the  ravine,  for 
Uttle  chance  had  they  of  seeing  any  of 

l2 
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that  day's  sport.  Horseonality  is  not 
personality ;  we  shall  therefore  leave  the 
riders  to  oblivion,  and  only  transmit  to 
posterity  the  names  of  the  gallant  steeds 
who  lived  through  this  long  day. 

On  breaking  covert,  about  a  dozen  of 
those  who  had  reached  the  top  of  the  hill 
got  a  good  start,  but  wearisome  were  the 
efforts  of  the  unfortunates  left  in  the 
hollow  to  make  up  their  lee-way.  Amongst 
the  former  we  observed  the  "  grey  barb," 
Bonda,  Jack  Spiggot,  Turpin,  Sam, 
Hedgestake,  and  Tally-ho,  making  great 
play  across  the  high  open  country  which 
extends  along  the  ridge  of  hills  towards 
the  first  venta.  '*  Jack"  the  whip  was 
also  screwing  along  the  "  yellor  orse"  at 
a  great  rate,  taking  everything  he  came 
across;  but  it  was  not  until  jnear  the 
Duke  of  Kent's  farm  that  the  field  be- 
came  seledt^  or  that  the  survivors  ha4 
anything  like  a  "  tipdl" 
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On  leaping  down  a  perpendicular  ledge 
of  rocks,  some  five  or  six  feet  high,  at  this 
time  of  the  chase,  I  nearly  lodged  on 
^'  Jack/' who,  having  parted  company  with 
the  dun,  was  rolling  down  the  steep  hank. 
A  few  seconds  afterwards  we  came  to  a 
check,  when  I  observed  Jack  wearing  a 
most  woeful  countenance,  with  bridle  over 
arm,  and  dragging  along  his  poor  brute, 
who  was  limping  on  three  legs. 

"  Had  a  bad  purl.  Jack?"  I  observed, 
whilst  easing  the  head  of  my  panting 
steed. 

"  Ees,  Znr ;  and  I*m  afeard  Fve  done 
for  the  yellor  orse.     In  Yorkshire,  we 

never  has  none  of  them  inf " 

But  here  the  "  Hark,  for'ad  !  for'ad!" 
broke  in  on  Jack's  observations,  i^  I 
tightened  the  reins  and  applied  the  Brum- 
magems. The  last  I  saw  on  that  day  of 
poor  Jack,  he  was  standing  the  very  pro- 
totype of  disappointed  hopes  ^  With  hand$ 
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in  his  breeches  pockets,  and  sorrowfully 
contemplating  the  *'  yellor  orse.'' 

The  check  just  allnded  to  had  some- 
what mended  our  bellows  and  brought  up 
a  few  stragglers,  so  that  when  the  hounds 
again  took  up  the  drag,  which  made  a 
sudden  cast  to  the  right,  we  again  mus- 
tered rather  strohg.  An  unexpected  ob- 
stacle was,  howerer,  doomed  to  thin  our 
ranks  ;  the  hollow  into  which  we  had  de- 
scended, and  wind)  Ues  between  the  most 
northerly  extremity  of  the  Magazine  Hill 
and  the  Duke  of  Kent's  farm  was  laid 
out  in  fields  and  gardens,  in  which  the 
ground  had  been  rendered  by  the  late 
rains,  extremely  swampy. 

When  hounds  are  at  full  cry,  the  labours 
of  the  fSeunner  ue  often  overlooked,  and 
Spanish  farmers  have  little  reispect  for 
fox-hunting.  We  were  pushing  along  as 
best  we  migbi 4  through  the  low  swampy 
ground,  when  suddenly  on  our  left  I  per- 
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ceived  some  half-dozen  peasants  anned 
with  sticks  and  clubs,  uttering  the  eu- 
pbonous  exclamations  of  *^  Denionios  !" 
''  Puniatieros !''  &c*,  who,  without  any  re- 
gard to  our  enthusiastic  feelings,  were  en- 
deavouring to  intercept  our  passage  across 
their  vile  '^  huertas."  I  saw  them  get 
within  shot  of  one  unfortunate ;  suddenly 
the  ''  porro"  was  hurled  round  the  head 
of  the  infuriated  '^  pai'sano ;  it  left  his 
hand  like  a  catapult,  and  struck  the  poor 
devil  off  his  faorse«^  As  has  been  before 
8aid,  little  sympathy  is  to  be  expected  in 
a  hunting-field.  This  only  tended  to  ex- 
pedite our  movements,  fearful  of  encoun- 
tering a  similar  fate,  and  thereby  losing 
the  rest  of  this  splendid  run. 

*  Although  we  always  made  it  a  rule  to  pro- 
pitiate the  fari^era  by  iqakiog  them  a  compeosatif^n 
for  any  injury  we  might  have  done  to  their  wheat- 
fields,  with  some  obstreperous  characters  an  en- 
eoanter  of  th6  above  description  sometimes  oc- 
^rred* 
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Our  panting  steeds  reached  the  centre 
of  the  valley,  where,  ere  we  could  h^ 
aware  of  it,  we  came  oh  a  fearful  yawning 
ditch.  This  would  have  heen  nothing 
had  we  been  favoured  with  sound  ground 
either  to  spring  from  or  to  Iffiad  on ;  but 
no — ^itwas  a  complete.quagmire  on  either 
side,  whilst  the  bottom  presented  a  mass 
of  black  matter  of  the  consistency  of 
neither  mud  nor  water.  It  must  have  been 
the  identical  ditch  so  feelingly  described 
by  our  Spanish  friend !  All  these  ob^ 
servations  were  sooner  ncmde  than  re- 
lated. 

They  say  that  none  fight  like  cowards 
whose  retreat  has  been  cut  off.  I  know 
not  whether  this  was  the  case  with  ui&, 
for  we  all  (all  those,  I  mean,  who  wefe^ 
up)  gallantly  crammed .  our  horses  at 
the,  gaping  gulf.  Turpin  was  leading; 
he  leapt  short,  struggled  for  a  setond 
against  the  opposite  bank,  and  fell  to<5k 
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iftto  the  mire ;  whilst  his  rider,  cleverly 
disengagiDg  himself,  remained  unscathed 
on  the  hank*    Whilst  this  was  going  on, 
I  observed  a  carious  scene  to  our  right. 
At  a  part  of  the  ditch  rather  narrower 
than  the  rest,  a  rush  was  made  by  three 
horses:  the  first,  a  grey,  landed  on  his 
knees,  and  came  over  on  the  opposite 
bank ;  the  rider  of  Giraffe,  in  the  mean- 
time, unable  to  turn  his  horse,  took  the 
leap  at  the  same   spot,   lodged  on  the 
grey,   and   came   over  likewise ;    whilst 
'^  Pickwick  ^'  made  a  dead  stand,  threw 
the  rider  over  his  head,  was  caught  by 
our  dismounted  but  ready ^witted  hunts-* 
num,  who,  unable  to  extricate  Turpin, 
vaulted,  on  the  form^,  crammed  him  a 
second  time  at  the  ditch,  which  he  suc^* 
ceeded  in  getting  over  just  as  it  was 
cleverly  cleared  by  Ronda,  followed  by 
"  Jack  Spjggot,''  the  "  grey  barb,'*  and 
"Sam." 

L  3 
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The  rubicon  tlms  passed^  great  ptay 
was  made  towards  che  Cork  Wood.  On 
making  the  first  height^  it  was  amusing 
to  look  around  aiid  view 

<'  The  strange  coDfusion  of  the  vale  below. 
Where  sore  vexation  reigns — 

old  age  laments, 

Hi»  vigour  spent :  ihe  tall,  plump,  bi'awny  youth 
Curses  his  cumb^fbus  balk,  and  envies  now 
The  short  pygmean  race  be  whilom  kenned 
With  proud  insulting  leer.     A  chosen  few 
Alone  the  sport  enjoy,  nor  droop  beneath 
Their  pleasing  tdils/-     ^  SoMfiftviLLE. 

Still  we  swept  on,  and  it  was  evident 
that,  unless  a  check  iutervened,  the  pre- 
sent party  would  not  be  increased.  How- 
ever, just  as  we  entered  the  precincts  of 
the  " eternal  forest,"!  saw  Whalebone, 
carried  on  by  his  immense  power ;  and 
Hedgestake,  who  had  little  weight  to 
carry  besides  himself,  creeping  gradually 
up.    We  plunged  into  the  shades  of  the 
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icaresti  keeping  time  to  the  melodious 
strains  before  us,  for  we  could  no  longer 
"Fiew**  the  performers,  till  we  reached 
the  brink  of  a  tremendous  guUy,  whose 
lips 

'<  Stood  aloof  like  scars  remaining 
Of  cliffs  that  had  been  rent  asunder." 

Its  breadth  from  bank  to  bank  might 
be  ra  hundred  yards,  and  at  about  half 
that  depth  below,  a  torrent  dashed  its 
turbid  waters  over  a  deep  and  rocky  bed ; 
but  we  ware  not  to  be  stopped. 

*<  In  vain  the  stream 
In  foaming  eddies  whirls ;  in  vain  the  ditch, 
Wide  gaping,  tht^atens  death.   The  craggy  Heep^ 
Where  the  poojr  di^^y^  shepherd  crawls  with  care, 
And  clings  to  every  twig,  gives  us  no  pain  ; 
But  down  we  sweiep,  as  stoops  the  falcon  bold 
To'pouncfe  hli^-|fr€y, '  ^\ieh  up  the  cpponeri^  kills 
By  t^e  ««!^«a^^ i<!^;|^ we  mount  aJoiU'- 

SoMERVILLf. 

And  ifc  mmt  verily  have  been  ^  by  ihe 
'*  ml&)baxiio9k\$wmjs'l  that ^  succeeded 
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in  reaching  tlie  summit  of  tbue^x^ppositte 
bank ;  but  our  nags  had  no  steaiOL  to 
spare  ;  '^  bellows  to  mend  ".  was  the  oontor 
of  the  day,  and.  the  ''  persuaders"  were  in 
full  requisition  to  raise  a  gallop ;  at  least, 
I  can  answer  for  "  Sam." 

Forest-hunting,  in  my  opinion,  hnis  not 
half  the  charms  of  the  open.  I  am  not 
satisfied  with  the  ''  melodious  sounds/' 
but  like  occasionally  to  have  a  peep  at 
the  musicians;  and,  impeUed  by  ythis 
feeling,  often  have  I  pulled  up  at  the 
entrance  of  the  Cork  Wood,  and  turned 
my  horse's  head  homeward  in  a  fit  v  of 
disgust.  On  the  present  occai^ion,  bow- 
ever,  the  run  bad  been  too  briUiaqti 
the  scent  too  good,  and  the  field  too 
select,  to  admit  for  a  mooient  of  such  .a 
thought. 

Putting  down  our  heads,  we  therefore 
pushed  throtigh  the  impfindii^g  boi^^, 
crashed  over  the  unde^wood^  an^.^yi^g^ 
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as  wide  a  berth  as  i^osi^ible  to  the  roughly- 
indentect  aod  wrinkled  trunks  of  the 
ancient  codk  trees,  used  our  best  and  ut- 
most endeavours  not  to  lose  the  "sound," 
as  we  had  the  **  sight/'  of  our  flying 
guides. 

*'  Time*'  and  '*  space"  are  not  included 
in  the  dictibnaty  of  a  sharp  run.  In 
going  at  railroad  speed,  mitiutes  and  miles 
are  not  counted,  and  we  are  only  made 
aware  of  the  distance  we  had  come  by  a 
|>erceptible  change  in  the  nature  of  the 
scenery  around  us,'  Hie  uniform  dark 
evergreen  f6liage  of  the  chaparro9  had 
given  place  to  the  mor6  variegated  au- 
tumnal tints  of  the  spreading  oaks,  which, 
growing  in  a  soft,  marshy  soil,  and  united 
overhead  by  clusters  6f  the  wild  vine, 
clematis,  and  other  creepers,  prockiined 
us  to  have  reached  the  vcfrge  of  the 
**^80ta,'^  a  marshy  hollow  which  traverses 
the  whole  ledgth  of  the  forest,  from  the 
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'*  Pass  of  Abeirfoil  "*  to  near  the  seoood 
veata ;  and  whi^cb,  from  the  depth  of  its 
black  quagnoir^)  is  in  many  places  im- 
passable. 

Still  the  hounds  had  passed  it,  frnd 
follow  them  we  must.  At  every  step  we 
took,  the  ground,  became  more  unsound ; 
our  horses  w^low^  up  ta  the  girths  in 
the  dark  mire»  till,  after  a  desperate  for- 
ward plunge,  Whalebone's  ponderous 
frame  was  fairly  fixed  abore  the  shoulders. 
To  follow  in  his  wake  would  have  been 
folly :  even  the  fair  Diana  reined  in  her 
steed ;  and  skirting  the  edge  of  thiB  fa- 
thomless bog,  we  sou^t  in  vain  for  some 
"  fordable  '*  spot.    At  last,  we  luckily 

*  A  romantic  site,  where  the  path,  scarped  out 
of  the  side  of  the  mountain,  runs  along  the  head  of 
a  densely -wooded  ratime  on  the  I'oad  between  San 
Roque  and  the  Venta  del  Agualcahijo,  commonly 
called  the  «  Long  4Stabies/'  It  has  been  so  deno- 
minated from  its  fancied  resemblance  to  the  spot  of 
that  name  described  in  one  of  the  Waveriey  novds. 
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Stumbled  dti  a  swine-herd,''^  who^  seeing 
oat  dileittma^excUdmedi  as  he  set  us  on  the 
l^gift  sdei^t  both'  of  fox  and  foot-path — 

"  Por  aqui — por  aqui  ha  ido  la  zorra, 
ymuy  dansuda,  y  ustedes  pneden  pasar 
tambteii.?'-— '*  This  way ;  this  way  the  fox 
has  gOike,  afid  very  much  tired ;  and  you 
can  also  cross  here/'  said  he,  pointing  to 
the  ''  kuelkis/'  ot  hoof-marks  of  cattle, 
^^re  the  ground  was  less  treacherous, 
and  where^  tiiough  certainly  much  to  the 
detriment  of.  our  "  pink/'  we  succeeded 
m  erossmg. 

A  diort  etieek  after  a  lo«ig  run  is  said 
to  be  the  saving  of  life  to  many  a  gallant 
steed,  and  I  h^ve  no  doubt  but  this  was 
the  case  at  present  with  some  of  our 

'...'■         .    '  "  ' 

'*  ;Tke  Cork  Wood  i«i  ititftBg  ike  automo.  the 
fesort  of  numerous  floclis  of  awioe,  feeding  on  the 
acorns  of  the  oak  and  cork  trees,  which  renders  their 
flesh  as  great  a  ddlieacy  as  that  of  the  wild  boar, 
Irom  the  similarity  of  their  food*  ^ 
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party.  However,  on  getting  at  last  acrosB^ 
the  ^^sota/'  we  pushed  along  with  re- 
newed energy,  ieind  the  faint  echoes  rerer*^ 
berating  amidst  the  tall  trunks  of  the 
oaks  just  served  to  guide  us  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  chase^  which,  from  having 
taken  a  due  westerly  direction,  we  con- 
cluded would  soon  be  brought  up  hy  the 
swoln  waters  of  the  '*  Guadranque."  But 
we  reckoned  without  our  host,  and  reached 
the  banks  of  the  roaring  and  angry  torr^it 
just  in  time  to  seethe  dripping  forms  of  the 
dogs  disappear  in  the  underwood  on  the 
other  side,  and  much  lower  down  the  stream. 
There  was  a  dead  pause,  of  a  minute  : 
even  the  fair  huntress  pulled  up,  and  nq 
one  liked  to  be  the  first  to  try  the  navi- 
gation of  these  turbid  waters,  fretting  ami. 
boiling  as  they  were  over  fallen  trunks  of 
trees,  immense  fragments  of  rock,  and 
other  "  debris."  At  last,  exclaiming,  "  It 
shall  never  be  said  that  we  were  thrown 
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out-/-  ^'  Hedgestake"  dashed  gallantly  into 
the  stream  :  nothing  more  than  exsunple 
was  requiredi  '*  Ronda"  shewed  signs  of 
following,  but  at  our  earnest  entreaty 
was  induced  to  /desist ;  and  to  our  shame 
be.it  spoken^  she  was  left  in  solitary 
grief,  like  *^  Patience  on  a  monument,'* 
to  survey  our  efforts  as  we  stemmed  the 
torrent. 

Fox<>hunters  have  little  gallantry  even 
towards  one  who  might  be  considered 
thdr-  patron  goddess.  As  we  scrambled 
up  the  bank  ^  and  disappeared  amidst  the 
grove  of  oleander  and  tall  gum  cistus  on 
the  opposite  side,  one  farewell  wave  of 
the  hand  was  all  we  could  bestow,  ere, 
with  redoubled  ardour,  we  tried  to  get 
agdiaa  on  the  '^  drag."  But  we  could 
make  nothing  of  it :  the  scent  was  cold, 
the  ground  so  completely  covered  with- 
tangled  creepers  and  thorny  underwood^ 
and,  moreover;  so  rugged  and  precipitous, 
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thati  after  making  two  or  three  unfiuc- 
cessful  caatBt  we  gave  it  up  as  a  bad  job, 
called  off  the  dogs,  and  again  swam  the 
river  where  we  had  before  crossed  over. 

By  this  time  several  stragglers  had 
come  up,  whot  out  of  sheer  envy,  laughed 
at  our  unsuooessfol,  though  heroic,  duck- 
ing ;  and  it  was  resolved,  nem.  con.,  to  try 
back  towards  the  sota,  into  which  the 
hounds  had  no  sooner  been  cast  than 
they  opened  on  what  we  soon  discovered 
to  be,  not  Reynard,  but  a  roe-deer.  With 
the  ''  Cal^e*'  we  were  nowise  particular; 
''all  fish  to  our  net"  was  the  motto. of 
our  hunt ;  we  changed  our  Tally-ho  !  for 
Tantivy !  and  pursued  our  new  quury 
with  as  much  ardour  as  the  case  would 
admit  of  1.  in  otheor  words,  as  tired  dogs, 
blown  horses^  and  jaded  liders  icould  do. 
But  it  waB)**n0  go;"  evidently  more 
than  one  "  corso"*  was  afoot ;  and  to  the 

*  vRoe*biick. 
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above  disadvaatages  the  scent  was  every 
minute  getting  colder,  as  were  likewise 
the  drenched  and  intrepid  navigators  of 
the  Ouadranque*  Our  ''  hacas'"''^  had  had 
enough  for  the  day,  and  by  unanimous 
consent  we  drew  off  the  dogs,  and  held  a 
council  of  war  under  a  gnarled  and  aged 
oak  as  to  our  future  {Hroceedings. 

On  dismounting,  his  royal  highness 
&ftmd  himself  disabled  by  a  large  thorn 
which  had  penetrated  through  his  boot 
intb  the  side  of  his  foot,  and  which  he 
could  not  extract  without  assistance. 
After  a  good  deal  of  trouble  and  a  con- 
siderate effusion  of  blood,  this  was  at 
bet  effected  by  a  witty  son  of  Hibemi% 
who  during  the  operation  had  placed  a 
white  handkerchief  under  the  prince's 
foot ;  and  when  he  had  concluded,  gravely 
Elding  up  the  crimsoned  cambric,  and 

*  A  Spanish  term  for  a  small  horse :  query,  if 
^h  and  hackney  be  oot  tbeuce  derived  ? 
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putting  it  into  his  pocket,  exclaimed — 
"  Arrah !  sure,  though  I  don't  belong  to 
the  blood  royal,  some  of  the  blood  royal, 
by  Jasus,  belongs  to  me  I  and  I'll  engage 'tis 
well  amed,  after  this  day's  heavy  dingrngT 
After  a  short  consultation,  trying  the 
contents  of  our  pocket  pistols,  distributing 
a  few  sandwiches,  and  once  more  be- 
striding our  well  "gruelled"  and  now 
sorry  prads,  we  turned  our  heads  home- 
wards ;  and  most  of  us, .  on  reaching  San 
Roque,  pulled  up  at  the  **  New  Fonda," 
and  after  washing  down  some  of  its  famed 
pork-chops  with  copious  draughts  of 
''  vino  seco,"  found  that  the  additional 
J)alla8t  did  not  in  the  least  ab£U;e  the  speed 
of  our  return  to  head-quarters,  ngot,  when 
that  was  effected,  destroy  our  appetite 
that  evening  at  mess ;  wheo  over  bumpers 
of  claret  we  "fought  the. day's  battles*' 
o'er  again,  and  drank  to  &e  freqi^nt 
repetition  of  such  a  good  gallop. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 


DEEP    JUNGLE    SHOOTING AN    INDIAN    FOREST  — 

ENCOUNTER    WITH    A    TI6ER<p— A    TOUCH    AT    A 
WILD   BUFFALO. 

*'  I'll  read  you  matter  deep  and  dangerous ; 
As  fttU  of  peril,  and  adventurous  ^irit."    *    * 

Shakkspkabk. 

Shooting  in  India  may  properly  be 
classed  under  three  distinct  heads — wet, 
dry,  and  Atep  jungle  shooting.  In  the 
two  former  excellent  sport  may  be  had 
by  a  good  shot,  and  one  who  has  a  proper 
contempt  for  that  great  big  bugbear  ''the 
sun  /'  and  With  these  requisite  qualifica- 
tions, I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that 
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a  day  in  the  Paddy  Fields*  of  the  East 
will  yield  as  good  an  account  of  ^^  long- 
hills"  as  their  hrethren  ''  Paddy's  Fields'' 
in  the  hog  of  Allan ;  or,  for  the  dry*un,  as 
decent  a  show  of  hares,  partridges,  &c. 
(harring  pheasants),  as  a  day's  shooting 
might  produce  in  Old  England,  provided 
always  you  have  in  your  train  a  suitable 
pack  of  black  pointers — i.  e.,  nigger- 
beaters. 

But  with  all  this  for  excitement, — ^and 
what  is  life  without  it? — ^give  me  the 
"  deep  jungle"  with  all  its  dangers.  Then, 
when  you  load  one  barrel  with  large  shot, 
and  drop  a  bullet  into  the  other ;  when, 
bandit-like,  you  sally  forth  with  the  pistol 
and  hunting-knife  in  your  belt,  not  know- 
ing if  you  are  to  stumble  on  a  quail  or  a 
quadruped,   a    pea-fowl  or  a  panther; 

*  Swampy  ground  where  rice  is  cultivated,  and 
in  which  snipe  are  generally  found. 
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when  sU;  the   slightest   rastUixg  of  the 
underwood,  or  crackling  of  the  long  dry 
grass  under  yonr  footsteps,  your  heart 
leaps  to  your  mouth  and  the  ready-COcked 
piece  to  the  shoulder ;  then,  and  not  till 
then,  can  you  appreciate  the  true  delights 
of  the  chase.    Then,  if  a  real  sportsman, 
although  an  exile  in  a  hurning  clime,  afar 
from  friends,  home,  and  kindred,  you 
will  not  envy  the  old  governor,  or  maybe 
an  elder  brother^  who  perhaps  at  the  same 
moment,   attended  by  John  the  game- 
keeper, a  couple  of  well-trained  pointers, 
and  all  appliances  and  means  to  boot,  is 
comfortably  trudging  through  the  stubble, 
or  knocking  down  pheasants  in  the  coverts 
like  cocks  and  hens  in  a  barn-yard. 

But  by  the  bright  looks  of  Diana !  ye 
sons  of  Cockaigne  I  imagine  not  this  to 
constitute  sport  !  Lay  not,  deluded 
wretches,  the  flattering  unction  to  your 
souls!    But  after  John  has  duly  given 
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the  censns  of  slaughter,  nher  ye  have 
swallowed,  self-satisfied,  your  bottle  of 
port,  and  haying  inserted  your  tender  toes 
in  slippers  soft,  and  deposited  your  goodly 
person  in  snug-arm  chair  before  a  blazing 
fire,  take  up  this  volume,  and  I'll  attempt 
to  give  you  some  faint  idea  of  realms  in 
which  Nimrod  himself  might  revel. 

Lake  Othello,  ''rude  am  I  in  speech, 
and  little  blessed  with  the  set  phrase  of 
peace ;"  therefore,  without  more  preface, 
I  shall  say — that  in  the  month  of  January, 
183 — ,  mjrself  and  another  companero  left 
our  snug  little  bungalow  at  S — — ,  and 
by  the  "  light  of  the  moon''  took  our  de- 
parture on  our  trusty  nags  in  a  north- 
easterly direction,  in  hopes  of  reaching 
the  hill  fort  of  Boanghir  (where  our  tent 
awaited  'u«)  early  in  the  morning.  Our 
destination  was  a  hitherto  unexplored 
part  of  the  country  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  Perkhal  Lake,  a  part  of  the  exten- 
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sive  Cumm^mait  Jungle,  about  a  couple 
of  hundred  mttes  distant,  where  we  were 
to  join  another  party  which  had  ahready 
bee^  out  sev^^  months  engaged  in  the 
sonrey  of  that  unknown  region. 

Boanghir  was  about  thirty  miles  distant, 
and  we  therefore  expected  to  reach  it 
about  breakfast-time ;  but,  owing  to  our 
loktaking  the  track,  we  did  not  obtain 
the  wd^come  sight  of  our  tent  till  near 
twelve  o'clock.  We  were  too  much 
fagged  to  attempt  anything  like  shooting 
titat  day,  but  in  the  cool  of  the  evening 
we  scrambled  up  part  of  the  dark  mass  of 
granite  on  which  the  fort  is  constructed, 
but  were  stopped  midway  by  a  party  of 
Arab  soldiers  in  the  Nizam's  pay,  who 
composed  the  gsu^rison  of  the  place. 
Nett  morAing,  and  for  the  following  four 
(«•  five  dnys,  w^  pursued  our  journey 
^dst  scenery  common  to  this  part  of 
Ia4i?i7--lQw  juip^le,   occasionally  broken 

VOL.  I.  M 
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by  a  few  rice-jSelds  and  date-trees,  in 
whose  neighbourhood  was  generally  found 
a  small  hamlet,  near  which  we  always 
encamped,  to  have  the  double  advantage 
of  obtaining  rice  for  our  followers  and 
buffalo  milk  for  ourselves,  our  table  being 
otherwise  always  well  supplied  with  the 
produce  of  our  guns.  We  thus  journeyed 
on  some  eighty  or  ninety  miles,  till  we 
reached  Hunnumcondah ;  this  appeared 
the  extreme  verge  of  civilization,  in  the 
sense  of  the  word  in  India. 

On  leaving  Hunnumcondah,  the  *'  spirit 
of  our  dream"  suddenly  changed:  we 
could  no  longer  overlook  the  surrounding 
jungle,  but  entered  at  once  into  a  forest 
land  such  as  I  had  never  before  witnessed 
in  India.  The  teak,  the  sylvan  monarch 
of  the  East,  now  first  made  its  appearance, 
and  as  our  path  wound  under  its  deep 
foliage,  it  was  no  longer  crossed  by  the 
bounding  antelope   or  timid   partridge ; 
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but  we  would  occasionally  catch  a  glimpse 
of  a  spotted  deer  with  its  spreading  antlers, 
hear  the  melancholy  screech  of  the  pea- 
fowl, or  have  a  transient  peep  at  the 
dazzling  plumage  of  the  jungle  cock  ere 
he  rose  and  took  his  pheasant-like  flight. 
What  a  pity  it  is  that  this  noble  bird 
should  not  be  introduced  into  our  coverts 
at  home  1 — at  least,  I  am  not  aware  of 
any  attempt  having  been  made  to  do  so, — = 
which,  as  it  is  a  remarkably  hardy  bird, 
would  probably  succeed.  The  female 
differs  little  from  the  common  barn-door 
fowl,  but  the  plumage  of  the  cock  is  bril- 
liant beyond  measure :  the  feathers  on  the 
back,  of  a  rich  yellow  orange  colour,  are 
different  from  those  of  any  other  bird  in 
one  remarkable  peculiarity,  the  end  of 
each  feather  having  the  appearance  and 
consistency  of  card  or  pasteboard,  coloured 
and-  highly  varnished,  which,  overlapping 
each  other,  produce  the  most  splendid 

M  2 
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effect.  It  is  a  very  shy  bird^  and  difficult 
to  put  up,  but  runs  along  amidst  the 
underwood  with  wonderful  quid^ness,  and 
can  carry  away  a  good  charge  of  shot. 

As  we  proceeded,  the  forest  scenery  hj 
degrees  grew  bolder,  whilst  the  track  of 
larger  animals  often  seen  in  the  sand^ 
amongst  which  we  distinctly  perceived 
that  of  the  tiger — ^reminded  us  that,  we 
were  entering  domains  where  the  sway  of 
man  was  little  knowp>  and  warned  us  to 
keep  close  together  during  the  r^maind^ 
of  the  day's  raar<?h>  whiqh  ended  at  a 
place  called  Gheezcoadah,  composed,  of  a 
few  straggling  huts  by  the  aide  of  a  tank, 
aad  occupied  by  wood-cutters. 

Our  first  care  on  reaching  our  encamp*- 
ing  ground  was  always  (having  first  di^y 
breakfasted)  to  send  for  the  Potail,  or 
:head  man  of  the  village,  and  inquire  what 
gainc  there  was  in  the  n^ighbouxhood. 
.On  the  present  occasion,  this  impo;rl;aat 
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personage  gave  us  wonderful  accounts  of 
the  iheekar  (shooting)  to  be  had  in  the 
Vicinity;  amongst  other  things,  he  said 
that  a  wild  hufialo  sometimes  came  to  the 
tank,  and  that  on  a  neighbouring  hill 
(which  he  pointed  out  from  the  door  of 
the  tent)  there  were  no  less  than  seven 
tigers. 

We  gave  the  old  fellow  full  credit  for 
laying  it  on  rayther  too  thick,  but  resolved 
in  the  evening  to  reconnoitre  the  hilL 
On  our  way  there,  we  banged  two  or  three 
times  at  hares  and  spur  fowl^ith  our  shot 
barrels,  always  taking  the  precaution  of 
keeping  one  loaded  with  ball.  We  thus 
sauntered  carelessly  along,  until,  as  we 
^proacjied  the  rock,  an  object  attracted 
our  attention  trhich  put  us  oti  the  qui  vipet 
if  was  the  carcass  of  a  sheep  nearly  de- 
vonred,  and  that  recently.  This  smelt 
rather  tigerish^  particularly  as  the  under- 
wood at  the  foot  of  the  rock  was  extremely 
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thick  and  tangled,  affording  likely  covert 
for  a  beast  of  prey;  we  therefore  proceeded 
cautiously.  Nothing,  however,  particu- 
larly fixed  our  attention  until  we  had  nearly 
reached  the  summit :  here,  on  a  ledge  of 
granite  overlooking  a  chasm  many  feet  in 
depth,  and  in  front  of  an  aperture  in  the 
rock,  we  saw  a  quantity  of  tiger's  hair,  as 
if  he  had  been  in  the  habit  of  basking 
there  in  the  sun.  We  resolved,  therefore, 
to  lay  in  ambush  immediately  above  the 
fissure,  which  we  supposed  to  be  his  den, 
and  patiently  await  until  he  should  emerge, 
when  we  might  get  a  shot  at  him  within 
a  few  feet,  and  before  he  could  be  aware 
of  our  presence. 

But  in  this  world  the  best  concerted 
plans  are  liable  to  be  frustrated.  We  had 
not  been  ten  minutes  in  our  position, 
when,  instead  of  coming,  as  we  expected^ 
from  under  our  feet,  and  allowing  us  to 
take  him  in  the  rear,  a  slight  rustling  in 
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the  bushes  immediately  in  front  of  us  was 
followed  by  a  noble  royal  tiger  advancing 
most  majestically  along  the  ledge  of  rock : 
at  first,  he  did  not  perceive  us,  and  we  aU 
lowed  him  to  approach  a  few  paces :  he 
then  looked  up,  viewed  us,  and  made  a 
dead  stop.  Not  a  second  was  to  be  lost; 
he  was  within  twelve  yards,  and  a  single 
bound  would  have  sent  at  least  one  of  the 
party  to  eternity.  We  both  fired  instanta- 
neously, and  both  with  effect :  he  reared 
himself  up  on  his  hind  legs,  as  if  to  make 
a  forward  bound,  fell  back,  and  rolled 
headlong  into  the  abyss  below.    My  ball 

had  hit  him  between  the  eyes  ;  G 's 

had  struck  him  in  the  loins. 

I  know  not  how  he  found  himself ;  but 
I  must  confess  that,  although  my  hand 
was  steady  enough  when  I  fired,  after  the 
business  was  over,  and  I  was  again  pro- 
ceeding to  load,  it  felt  unkimmon  tremu- 
lous, much  as  if  I  had  had  a  glass  ^'  de 
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trop''  over  night  As  to  the  poor  devil 
of  a  black  fellow  who  had  accompanied 
us,  he  was  a  perfect  chameleon,  hig  po- 
lished black  phiz  being  transmogrified 
into  an  ashy  blue. 

By  our  log  we  now  made  ourselves  out 
somewhere  about  twenty  miled  from  our 
survejring  friends,  and  stopped  a  day  at 
Gheezcondah  to  await  the  arrival  of  a 
tnessenger  we  had  despatched  in  seardi 
of  them,  and  were  much  rejoiced  to  hear, 
on  his  return,  that  we  were  right  in  our 
calculations,  and  that  a  couple  of  horses 
would  be  posted  for  us  next  day  midway 
between  Seevaporam,  a  small  village, 
where  they  had  been  some  time  expecting 
us. 

Accordingly,^' flaky  darkness  had  scarce 
broken  in  the  East,'*  when  we  were 
mounted  and  chulUng  along  at  a  rate  our 
nags  had  latterly  not  been  accustomed  to» 
leaving  our  people  to  follow  at  their  lei- 
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fiure.  We  fo^nda  couple  of  strong  ponies 
%X  the  appointed  place,  and  having  our 
own  spurs  md  frienda'  nags  did  not  in 
the  least  tend  to  slacken  the  pace,  which, 
about  9  A.M.,  brought  us  in  the  presence 
of  a  very  respec^ble  encampment,  in  the 
midst  of  which  was  cons]»ciK>u8,  the  noble 

double-poled  tent  of  my  friend  M .. 

He  and  his  assistant,  D ,  came  out. 

to  give  us  an  Indian  welcome  :  they  were 
both  right  goad  'i*w,  but  at  present  rather 
rum,  \n8  to  look^at .  D— — ,  with  a  beard 
reaching  down  to  his  Waiatj  reminded  me 
so  strongly  of  IBtobinson  Crusoe,  that  I 
could  not  help  roaring  outright,  whilst 
M-r-^  only  required  a  slight  dash  of 
Day  and  Martin  to  personate  a  very  res- 
pectable Friday,  .We  were  ushered  in 
to  a  capita  iKeakfast^  whilst  disicussing 
which,  Qur  wiJd  men  of  the  woods  related 
to  us  all  the  adventures  and  h^irnbr^th 
'^apes  by  field  and  flood,  they  had  en- 

M  3 
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countered  during  the  four  months  of  their 
jungle  exile,  and  concluded  with  the  joy- 
ful intelligence  that  a  wild  buffalo  had 
been  seen  within  a  few  miles,  and  that 
scouts  were  then  on  the  look-out  to  bring 
the  earliest  intelligence  of  him.  He  had 
been  described  to  them  as  a  most  formid- 
able monster,  having  killed  or  disabled 
.  several  natives  in  charge  of  herds  of  tame 
buffaloes,  the  males  of  which  hq  also  at- 
tacked, and  drove  the  females  into  the 
wood.  Several  unsuccessful  attempts 
had  been  made  to  destroy  him,  in  the 
course  of  which  he  had  received  many 
matchlock  balls  in  different  parts  of  his 
body,  but  at  the  end  of  a  few  weeks  al- 
ways returned  as  troublesome  and  fierce 
as  ever. 

This,  as  may  be  imagined,  stirred  up 
our  mettle,  and  the  day  was  passed  in 
anxious  expectation  of  the  return  of  the 
sheekarees   (native  hunters) :   we   heard 
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nothing  of  them,  however,  till  next  morn- 
ing  at  hreakfast,  when  as  primitive  a 
Nimrod  as  ever  I  beheld,  except  that  he 
carried  a  long  rusty  matchlock  instead  of 
a  bow  and  arrows,  came  in  breathless 
haste  to  announce  that  he  had  tracked 
our  great  enemy  into  a  large  meidan 
(plain)  distant  about  four  miles  in  the 
depth  of  the  forest. 

We  were  soon  under  arms,  and  about 
an  hour  brought  us  to.  the  scene  of  action. 
This  was  a  plain  of  about  a  square  mile  in 
extent,  and  covered  with  long  dry  grass, 
reaching  in  many  places  as  high  as  our 
saddles,  whilst  in  others  it  lay  in  prostrate 
flakes  on  the  ground  :  the  whole  was  sur-c 
rounded  by  very  high  jungle  and  forest 
trees.  We  were  not  long  in  discovering 
our  foe,  who  stood  in  apparent  security 
near  the  middle  of  the  meidan,  and  settled 
our  plan  of  attack  as  follows: — As  he 
was  known  invariably  to  charge  after  being 
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fired  at,  and  often  before,  it  was  agreed 
that  one  of  us,  mounted  and  spear  in  hand^ 
should  take  off  his  attrition,  whilst  the 
rest  advanced  under  cover  of  some  bushes 
until  within  shot,  the  said  horseman  like* 
wise  covering  the  r^rate  in  the  event  of 
the  Joe  Mantons  and  Eggs  not  doing  their 
duty. 

I  know  not  why — ^probably  from  being 
so  fortunate  as  to  possess  a  greater  re- 
semblance to  that  far*famed  worthy  Don 
Quixote  than  any  of  the  rest  of  the  party 
— ^I  was  selected  to  enact  the, cavalry  on 
this  occasion.  Accordingly,  making  a 
detour,  and  skirting  the  wood  whilst  the 
skirmishers  advanced  as  before  agreed  on, 
I  was  soon  within  fifty  or  sixty  yards  of 
the  enemy,  and  then  I  begsm  to  be  aware 
of  the  sort  of  cratur  we  had  to  deal  with ; 
he  stood  as  high  as  the  largest  English 
ox,  with  much  greater  breadth;  but  the 
most  imposing  part  of  him  was  his  head 
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omamentfi'-^fiucfa  horns!  I  am  ashamed 

» 

to  make  a  guess  at  their  size !  but,  hus- 
bands, ye  might  have  envied  him !  /  only 
thought  of  the  lift  they  might  perchance 
give  me  and  my  nag,  should  a  false  step 
or  other  accident  put  us  within  their 
reach. 

The  noble  animal  appeared  astonished 
at  my  audacity  in  daring  to  approach 
him;  and  as  L  quietly  rode  round  him, 
merely  changed  his  position  to  eye 'me 
with  unconcealed  surprise.  The  infontiry 
had  by  this  time  approached  within  range, 
probably  about  eighty  yards,  and  I  moved 
out  of  their  line  of  fire,  having  so  far 
effected  my  object  kx  warding  off  fain^  at- 
tention from  their  advance.  ^  /   * 

There  was  now  a  moment  of  anxious 
suspense,  as  I  cduld  see  M/b  rifle  dowly 
brought  to  his  shoulder:  he  fired;  the 
shot  evidently  told,  and,  from  the  manner 
in  which  the  brute  momentarily  staggered, 
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I  should  think  between  the  horns;  be 
that  as  it  may,  his  fire  was  immediately 
followed  by  four  other  discharges,  in  spite 
of  which  he  manfully  kept  his  legs.  I 
expected  that  he  would  now  go  at  them 
tail  on  end,  according  to  custom,  but 
whether  he  had  had  a  sickener,  or  was  in- 
timidated by  this  new  mode  of  attack,  I 
know  not ;  however,  he  went  to  the  right 
about,  and  started  off  as  hard  as  his  legs 
could  carry  him,  myself  in  his  wake, 
thinking  I  could  soon  bring  him  up.  In 
this  I  was,  however,  slightly  mistaken ;  for 
although  mounted  on  a  good  little  bit  of 
Arab  stuff,  and  not  sparing  the  Brumma- 
gems,  I  found  I  overhauled  him  but  slowly, 
and  it  was  not  until  he  reached  the  oppo- 
site verge  of  the  jungle  that  I  succeeded 
in  giving  him  one  poke  in  the  stern ;  but 
I  might  as  well  have  directed  my  spear 
against  the  oaken  one  of  a  seventy-four. 
It  only  tended  to  accelerate  his  speed; 
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and  the  manner  in  which  he  crushed 
through  and  bore  down  the  tall  jungle 
and  small  trees,  which  afterwards  re- 
bounded with  violence,  warned  me  that 
all  further  pursuit  would  be  of  no  avail. 
I  therefore  pulled  up,  and,  rejoining  the 
party,  we  all  retraced  our  steps  to  Seeva- 
poram,  lamenting  our  ill  success,  but  with 
the  valiant  resolution  of  concluding  our 
day*s  sport  by  astonishing  a  few  of  the 
snipe  and  wild  fowl  in  the  rice-fields  and 
tanks  near  the  encampment. 
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CHAPTER   IX. 

DEEP     JUNGLE     SHOOTING  —  THE     SPIRIT     OF    THE 

LAKE THE      AMBUSH  —  WINGING     A     LITTLE 

GRCNTER  —  DISAPPOINTMENT  —  THE  SPORTS- 
MEN*S  BANQUET  —  STORY  OF  THE  HOOKAB- 
BURDAR. 

*'  A  wreath  of  tbe  mist,  a  bubble  of  the  stream* 
'Twizt  a  wakiag  thought  and  a  sleeping  dream.** 

Scott. 

We  jogged  back  from  the  scene  of  our 
discomfiture  in  the  silence  of  disappoint- 
ment, only  occasionally  interrupted  by 
expressions  of  regret  at  having  missed 
such  a  quarry,  which  had  so  tmexpectedly 
slipped  through  our  fingers,  when  every- 
thing seemed  to  promise  its  immediate 
capture,  and  we  had  already  in  anticipa- 
tion divided  the  spoils:     Our  melancholy 
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meditations  were,  however,  interrupted  by 
a  herd  of  spotted  deer  suddenly  dashing 
across  the  path,  the  last  glimpse  of  whose 
antlers  had  long  disappeared  ere  our 
horsekeepers  came  up  with  our  fowling- 
pieces  ;  they  had  likewise  been  discussing 
the  results  of  the  forenoon's  adventure, 
and  were  straggling  along  as  carelessly  as 
ourselves,  for  which  be  it  said,  m  passant^ 
they  received  not  a  few  blessings.  "  By 
Jove !"  cried  I,  "  we  may  yet  have  a 
chance  of  redeeming  our  character ;  and 
though  a  buck's  antlers  be  not  so  good  a 
frontispiece  as  the  buff's  horns,  they  are 
not  to  be  sneezed  at.  Let  us  send  home 
our  nags  and  get  on  their  trail." 

My  proposal  was,  however,  very  coolly 
received;  our  late  disappointment  had 
evidently  shaken  for  the  time  the  sporting 
enthusiasm  of  the  party,  and  appeared  to 
have  chased  the  chaste  Diana  from  their 
thoughts.     I  left  them,  therefore,  in  none 
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of  the  best  of  tempers,  and,  taking  with 
me  the  faithful  Chennoo,  commenced, 
alone  and  on  foot,  the  pursuit. 

The  herd  was  a  large  one,  and  I  was 
the  more  easily  able  to  trace  their  flight, 
which  led  me  insensibly  into  the  depths 
of  the  forest.  At  last  I  got  a  view  of  them 
in  a  somewhat  open  space :  a  clump  of 
bamboo  was  within  range  of  the  nearest, 
and  under  its  friendly  screen  I  made 
almost  sure  of  getting  a  shot ;  but,  alas ! 
my  expectations  were  vain.  Before  I 
could  get  within  point  blank  they  were 
off  again,  and  in  pursuing  this  ignis  fatuus 
my  toil  appeared  to  have  no  end ;  at  one 
moment  creeping  on  all  fours  amidst  the 
long  grass,  at  another  sneaking  up  behind 
the  trunk  of  a  gigantic  teak,  but  my  efforts 
always  ending  in  disappointment  and  vex- 
ation of  spirit. 

Travelling  on  in  this  manner  like  a 
Cherokee  Indian  on  the  trail  of  a  foe,  I  at 
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last  reached  the  hanks  of  a  nullah,  whose 
sandy  hed  was  still  moist  with  recently 
dried  up  waters,  and  hore"  traces  which 
instantly  diverted  me  from  my  former 
pursuit.    Its  hanks  were  thickly  overhung 
by  the  graceful  hamboo  and  fan-like  leaves 
of  the  wild  turmeric,  which  shot  up  amongst 
larger  trees,  interlaced  with  a  verdant  ca* 
nopy  of  lianas  and  creepers  of  the  most 
beautiful  description;  but  these,  though 
no  doubt  possessing  unrivalled  charms  to 
the  botanist,  were  not  the  attraction  which 
riveted  me  to  the  spot.     On  the  smooth 
surface  of  the  soft  damp  sand  I  saw  dis« 
tinct  impressions,   ''  clear  and  damning 
proofs,"  of  nearly  the  size  of  a  dessert 
plate,  of  its  having  been  visited,  and  that 
recently,  by  a  royal  tiger  of  the  largest  de- 
scription. Neither  did  it  escape  Chennoo's 
experienced  ^ye :  a  whispered  "  Dekho, 
Sahib !"  (Look,  Sir !)  ais  he  pointed  with 
his  spear-head,  proved  him  likewise  to  be 
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wide  awake  to  the  circumstance.  We 
followed  the  traces  cautiously  and  iii  si*^ 
lence  for  some  distance  along  the  bed  of 
the  nullah,  till  they  disappeared  in  thie 
adjacent  jungle.  In  the  meantime  we 
crossed  several  tracks  of  wild-hog  and 
pea-fowl,  and  I  felt  convinced  that,  by 
lajdng  in  wait  beside  some  pool  in  the 
watercourse,  if  such  were  to  be  found,  my 
patience  would  be  rewarded  by  a  shot  at 
something  or  other,  led  thither  to  quench 
its  thirst.  I  was  the  more  strongly  con^ 
firmed  in  this  idea  as  I  felt  not  at  all  in^ 
disposed  myself  to  a  sip  of  cool  water. 

**  Journeying  with  this  intent,"  I  at  last 
discovered  water  "  a-head:"  it  was  a  dear 
pool,  under  the  overhanging  banks  of  the 
nullah,  and  moreover  kept  fresh  by  the 
shade  of  a  huge  teak,  whose  gnarled  and 
knotted  roots  were  fed  by  it,  with  what 
effect  was  evident  by  the  verdant  foliage 
waving  aloft.    It  was  just  the  spot  for  an 


fimbuaba  and  behind  the  giaat  trunk  I 
took  up  my  poB<i,  and. patiently  awaited 
the  result.  And  long  and  patiently  did  I 
wait  j  but  time  on  such  occasions  always 
flies  lazily  on  leaden  wings.  At  last  I 
was  aroused  by  a  slight  touch  from  Chen- 
Qoo,  who  pointed  out  a  flock  of  pea^fowl 
running  in  the  long  grass  about  a  hundred 
yards  up  the  bank  of  the  nullah.  I  began 
to  be  heartily  tired  of  watching,  and 
gladly  seized  an  excuse  to  quit  my  post, 
and  endeavour  to  steal  a  march  on  my 
glittering  foes.  This  was,  however,  easier 
attempted  than  accompliHhed ;  and  the 
difficulty  I  experienced  made  me  give 
credit  to  friend  Ovid  for  the  veracity  of 
bis  taki  when  he  transfers  th^  eyes  of 
Argus  to  tJ^t  of  the  bird-r-. 

^^  Exeiplt  hos,  voluorisque.suee  Saturnia  p^niS' 
CoUocat ;  et  gemmis  caadam  stelUntibus  implqt :" 

for  useless  were  aH  my  endeavours  to  ap- 
proach them,  when,  having  taken  me  a 
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considerable  distance  up  the  nullah,  my 
ears  were  suddenly  saluted  by  a  most  un- 
musical grunt,  proceeding  from  a  monsten 

<*  Whose  eye-balls  glare  with  fire  suffused  with 

blood, 
Whose  neck  shoots  up  a  thick-set  thornj  wood, 
Whose  bristled  back  a  trench  impaled  appears, 
Aod  stands  erected  like  a  field  of  spears. 
Froth  fills  his  chaps,  he  sends  a  grunting  sound, 
And  part  he  churns,  and  part  befoams  the  ground; 
For  tusks  with  Indian  elephants  he  strove, 
And  Jove's  own  thunder  from  his  mouth  be 

drove:"  (Dryden's  Ovid.) 

or,  in  plain  prose,  from  a  matronly  sow, 
whose  maternal  care  was  engaged  in  the 
education  of  a  numerous  progeny  of  fine 
young  grunters,  whom  I  thus  unceremo* 
niously  intruded  on  during  their  after- 
noon's repast.  "Sharp's  the  word,  and 
quick's  the  motion,"  in  jungle-shooting; 
hang  went  the  ball  barrel,  and  missed  the 
old  lady :  a  charge  of  shot  in  the  fore-leg 
of  one  of  the  juveniles  laid  him  sprawling^ 
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followed  by  my  pistol  snapping,  and  my- 
self scrambling  up  the  bank,  all  in  *'a 
stroke  of  tragic  lightning."  Woful  was  my 
disappointment,  on  recovering  my  legs,  to 
see  the  little  squeaker  galloping  off  on 
three  scrapers  with  such  speed  that  he  soon 
disappeared  with  his  family  circle  in  the 
long  grass,  which  here  rose  as  high  as  my 
shoulder,  and  through  which  I  for  some 
time  tracked  him  by  the  "  gouts  of  blood," 
but  at  last  gave  up  the  pursuit  in  despair, 
as  I  felt  convinced  it  was  my  **  nusseeb" 
(fate)  to  be  on  that  day  unfortunate.  More- 
over, the  lengthening  shadows  warned  me 
that  Phoebus  was  going  down  hill ;  and 
never  using  a  drag  in  this  part  of  the 
world,  he  speeds  at  an  awful  pace  towards 
the  latter  end  of  the  descent,  and  disap- 
pears altogether  with  little  or  no  warning. 
Whilst,  therefore,  he  held  the  ribbons, 
Chennoo  and  I  .took  him  for  our  guide, 
and  with  very  imperfect  notions  of  our 
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latitude  and  longitude,  or  distance  from 
camp,  we  put  our  best  foot  foremost  in  a 
westerly  direction. 

*'  Fortuna  favet  fortHms:^*  we  had 
steered  the  right  course,  and  an  hour  and 
a  half  of  brisk  walking  brought  us  within 
sight  of  the  camp,  just  as  the  sun  was 
dipping  behind  the  tall  trees  which  formed 
the  back-ground  of  the  picture — and  a 
beautiful  soft  picture  it  was,  well  worthy  of 
the  pencil  of  Claude  Loraine.  The  white 
tents,  thrown  out  in  strong  relief  on  the  dark 
foliage  of  the  forest,  were  pitched  on  a  piece 
of  open  green  sward,  gently  sloping  towards 
a  small  but  clear  and  deep  sheet  of  water, 
in  whose  placid  bosom  was  reflected  the 
tranquil  scene  around,  but  broken  here 
and  there  by  a  partial  carpeting  of  the 
broad-leafed  lotus,  along  whose  wavy  sur- 
face skimmed  with  fairy  flight  the  beautiful 
bird  which  bears  its  name.  So  graceful 
is  the  flower  of  this  plant,  that  the  Hindoos 
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make  it  give  birth  to  Camdeo,  the  God  of 
Love,  who  was  first  seen  to 

"  Down  the  blue  Ganges,  laughing,  glide, 
Upon  a  rosy  Lotus  wreath. 
Catching  new  lustre  from  the  tide 
Tfiat  with  his  image  shone  beneath." 

MOORB. 

Nor  are  classical  illustrations  wanting  to 
enhance  the  renown  of  the  water-lily  of 
Hindostan,  which  Ovid  has  immortalized 
in  his  story  of  Dryope  and  Lotis — 

'*  Seilieet  ut  referunt  tardi  nunc  denlque  agrestes. 
Lotis  in  banc  Nymphe,  fugiens  obsccsna  Priapi, 
Contulerat  versos  servato  nomine  vultus/* 

And  poor  Dryope  was  condemned  to  the 
same  fate  for  inadvertently  plucking  one 
of  the  flowers  over  which  the  spirit  of  the 
tmfortunate  nymph  undoubtedly  flits  to 
tbe  present  day  under  the  graceful  shape 
and  brilliant  plumage  of  the  lotus  bird. 

But  we  are  flitting  into  the  regions  of 
fiction ;  let  us  return  to  sober  prose,  and 
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say  a  word  or  two  of  the  bird  itself.  In 
shape,  it  is  a  pheasant  in  miniature,  but, 
if  possible,  with  much  more  splendid 
plumage,  which  changes  to  every  tint  of 
the  rainbow  as  it  lightly  runs  along  the 
surface  of  the  broad  lotus  leaf,  and  the 
bright  feathers  catch  the  reflected  rays  of 
the  sun.  It  is  enabled  to  support  its  slight 
weight  on  this  frail  tenure  by  the  rapidity 
of  its  motions  and  peculiar  shape  of  the 
feet,  which,  although  not  webbed,  have 
toes  of  such  unusual  length  that  they 
cover  a  v^ry  large  space,  and,  like  a  skilful 
skaiter,  it  glides  with  ease  over  a  surface 
apparently  inadequate  to  its  support. 

In  admiration  of  the  classic  and  pic- 
tnreskew,  I  was  detained  so  long  on  the 
banks  of  this  fairy  little  lake,  that  the 
short  twilight  of  a  tropical  evening  was 
well  nigh  passed,  and  a  most  unromantic 
sense  of  hunger  urged  me  towards  the 
tents«    On  my  approach,  delightful  signs 
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of  a  good  dinner  met  my  view>  and  my 
olfactories  were  saluted  by  smells  the 
most  grateful  to  a  hungry  sportsman. 
On  entering  the  dinner-tent,  I  found  the 
whole  party  already  seated.  Ten  or 
twelve  couple  of  snipe  had  crowned  their 
labours,  and,  after  standing  a  few  volleys 
of  their  wit  at  my  own  failures,  I  repaired 
to  my  tent,  where  a  few  chatties  (earthen 
jars)  of  cold  water  poured  over  me  by  the 
maty  (servant-boy),  with  the  addition  of  a 
clean  shirt  and  long  drawers,  completed 
my  toilette  for  dinner,  to  which  I  was 
shortly  summoned. 

Ye  epicures  at  home!  ye  turtle-fed 
aldermen  I  turn  not  up  your  noses  at  our 
sportsman's  fare  in  the  sunny  land  of 
Ind — ^particularly  with  a  host  like  our 

friend  M :  we  were  his  guests,  and 

amply  did  he  provide  for  our  wants. 
Though  lacking  of  turtle-soup,  and  turbot, 
and  the  lordly  sirloin,  still  could  we  boast 
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of  our  ■■flbfBtesiuy,  our  boiled  humps, 

oar  lee  of  BHittonj  our  oyersaid  ten  or 

twdre  eamfle  of  the  finest  snipe,  and-— I 

had  almost  fcrgotten  it — our  neyer-Ming 

cnnr!    fat  what   would  an  Indian  do 

witboot  his  coiTT  and  rice  ?    And,  what 

wws  flBore,  we  had  all  both  the  appetite 

az>d  the  wiD  to  make  a  great  big  hole  in 

an  these  good  things,  which  were  duly 

washed  down  with  Hodgson's  pale  ale 

and  rosT  ciarrt,  saltpetred  to  the  coolness 

of  the  rirgin  snows  of  the  Himalaya, 

"All  this  is  ¥erv  fine!"  I  think  I  hear 

m 

the  gruff  <dd  gentleman  in  slippers  ex- 
daim  ^wbom  the  reader  may  remember 
haTing  Idt  sipping  his  port  in  an  easy 
ann-cfaair):  —  "all  this  is  very  good! 
Terr  good  traveller's  tales!"  says  he, 
potting  down  the  book  to  replenish  his 
glass ;  "  but  pray,  3fonng  man,  have  you 
got  railroads  and  canals  through  your 

to  carry  about  so  easily  all 
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these  good  things?" — ^Neither,  you  surly 
old  unbeliever !     But  were  I  to  take  the 
trouble  to  explain  to  you  that  four  Eu- 
ropean   sportsmen    had  in    their    train 
upwards  of  a  hundred  followers  to  admi- 
nister to  their  wants ;  could  I,  moreover, 
make  you  comprehend  the  use  and  mean- 
ing of  cooliesy  doolieSy  cowrie  basketSy  and 
hullock  trunks,  Lascars  and  Aubdars,  your 
old  pudding  face  would  not  look  so  scep- 
tical, and  you  might  form  an  idea  how 
we  managed  to  sip  our  cool  claret  in  the 
midst  of  the  wilderness. — "  By  the  piper 
who  played  before  Moses  !'*  we  not  only 
carried  with  us  all  these  good  things,  also 
our  houses — canvass  ones,  'tis  true, — ^but 
we  had  likewise  provided   against  acci- 
dents by  flood  as  well  as  field   in   the 
shape  of  a  boat  made  of  cane-work,  and 
covered  with  skins,  which  M —  had  con- 
structed for  the  navigation  of  the  Perkhal 
Lake,  which  was  carried  on  a  bullock- 
cart,  and  yclept  "  the  Black  Joke." 
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But  the  scepticism  of  the  old  gentle- 
man in  slippers  has  put  me  off  the 
"  drag"  of  my  story ;  let  us  therefore 
hark  back.  Where  was  I  ?  Oh !  wash- 
ing down  heaps  of  Kabaub  curry  with 
buckets  full  of  pcde  /*  That  finished,  and 
the  cloth  removed,  every  man  made  him- 
self comfortable  with  a  Trichinopoly 
cheroot  in  his  cheek,  except  M — ,  who 
sported  a  hookah,  the  peculiar  charge  of 
old  Cassim. 

Now  Cassim  was,  generally  speaking, 
a  fine  jovial  old  fellow,  with  a  smile  and 
a  joke  ready  for  every  one ;  but  on  the 
present  occasion  we  could  not  help  re- 
marking how  much  he  appeared  out  of 
sorts,  as  he  stood  behind  his  master's 
chair  with  folded  arms  and  a  most  rueful 
expression  of  countenance.  On  inquiring 
what  ailed  him,  we  could  at  first  elicit  no 
more  than   a  "  kooch  nay,"  (nothing :) 

*  Hodgson's  pale  ale,  a  common  and  favourite 
beverage  in  India. 
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however,  on  being  further  pressed,  he  at 
last  said,  "  Sahib  is  going  to  the  burree 
talab  (great  lalce),  and  means  in  the  boat 
to  venture  on  its  waters.  I  would  repre- 
sent that  it  is  said  to  be  a  bad  place, 
haunted  by  sheitans  (devils),  but  there  is, 
they  say,  one  Jinn  (spirit)  in  particular, 
residing  at  an  old  ruined  pagoda  on  its 
banks,  of  so  malignant  a  nature  that  it 
casts  an  evil  eye  on  any  one  approaching 
its  residence,  or  venturing  on  the  waters 
of  the  lake,  and  that  its  visitations  are  in- 
variably followed  by  lingering  sickness 
and  death." 

"Nonsense!"  we  all  exclaimed ;  "where 
the  deuce  did  you  pick  up  all  this  trash  ?" 

"  If  the  gentlemen  would  condescend 
to  listen,"  replied  Cassim,  "  I  will  relate 
what  I  have  heard  from  all  the  village 
people  regarding  this  lake."  A  nod  of 
assent  encouraged  him  to  proceed. 

"  It  is  said  that  many,  many  years  ago 
the  banks  of  the  lake  were  covered  with 
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populous  villages  and  fertile  rice-fields, 
where  at  present  nothing  is  to  be  found 
but  impenetrable  forests  and  wild  animals. 
The  cause  of  this  great  change  is  as  fol- 
lows:— Near  one  of  the  villages  was  a 
pagoda^  one  of  the  officiating  Brahmins  of 
which  had  a  wife  bhot  khoobsourut  (ex- 
tremely handsome),  and  an  only  child. 
In  a  fit  of  jealousy  he  stabbed  the  latter 
and  threw  it  into  the  lake:  the  frantic 
mother,  in  her  despair,  precipitated  her- 
self into  the  waters,  and  was  never  seen 
again.  Shortly  after  this,  the  form  of  a 
woman,  shrouded  in  mist,  and  carrying 
the  bloody  corpse  of  a  child  in  her  arms, 
was  frequently  seen  gliding  along  the  sur- 
face of  the  lake:  but  it  was  remarked 
that  whoever  beheld  the  fearful  vision  in- 
variablv  sickened  and  died.  This  at  last 
happened  so  often  that  the  neighbouring 
country  was  gradually  deserted,  and  be- 
came the  uninhabited  wilderness  it  is  at 
present." 
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Cassim  here  ceased,  fancying  no  doubt 
he  had  produced  a  great  sensation  on  his 
listeners:  his  story,  however,  only  in- 
creased our  mirth,  and  the  poor  old  fel- 
low appeared  well  pleased  to  get  his 
rokhsut  (leave)  to  retire.* 

"That  old  proser,  with  his  mists,  has 
made  me  feel  quite  cold,"  said  D — . 
"  By-the-bye,  I  would  wager  a  trifle  we 
are  at  this  moment  surrounded  by  one  of 
those  confounded  jungle  fogs.  What 
say  you,  lads,  to  some  mulled  port  to 
keep  out  the  malaria?"  Now,  although 
perhaps  the  only  fog  was  a  tobacco  one, 
dense  enough  to  have  routed  a  Walcheren 
fever,  mulled  port  and  spice  were  voted 
the  order  of  the  day,  or  rather  "  night," 

*  A  native  never  leaves  the  presence  of  a  su- 
perior without  having  obtained  permission  to  do  so. 
This  is  granted  with  a  slight  wave  of  the  hand  and 
inclination  of  the  head,  accompanied  by  the  words : 
"  Rokhsut  hy,"  "  You  have  leave/' 
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and  to  it  we  sat  in  right  good  earnest,  the 
topic  of  conversation  being,  as  may  be 
supposed,  the  '*  Spirit  of  the  Lake/'  and 
the  anticipated  sport  we  should  have  in 
stemming  its  waters  in  ^*  the  Black  Joke/' 
shooting  alligators,  and  chasing  the  mys- 
tical lady  on  her  own  domains.  ^'  After 
all,"  said  M — ,  '^  instead  of  the  spirit, 
we  may  perhaps  encounter  some  dusky 
Lady  of  the  Lake.  The  only  question  is, 
who  will  be  SnowdovCs  Knight  to  the  dark 
Ellen  ?  But  I  begin  to  feel  a  little  drunk 
and  monstrous  sleepy,  and  only  wish  she 
would  make  her  appearance  at  this  mo- 
ment and  lull  me  with  her — 

<<  <  Huntsman,  rest  I  thy  chase  is  done ; 

While  our  slumb'rous  spells  assail  ye, 
Dream  not,  with  the  rising  sun. 

Bugles  here  shall  sound  reveille. 
Sleep  I  the  deer  is  in  his  den ; 

Sleep  I  thy  hounds  are  by  thee  lying; 
Sleep !  nor  dream  in  yonder  glen 

How  thy  gallant  steed  lay  dying. 
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Hontsman^  rest  I  thy  chase  is  done, 
Think  not  of  the  rising  sun, 
For,  at  dawning  to  assail  ye, 
Here  no  bugles  sound  reveill^e.' 

"  And  now,  my  lads,  His  time  to  turn  in ; 
our  chase  is  not  done,  and  we  must  be  up 
to-morrow  with  the  lark ;  so  bon  soirP^ 
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**  A  lake  there  was,  with  shelving  banks  around. 
Whose  verdant  summit  fragrant  myrtles  crown'd." 

Ovid. 

"  Rouse  up,  my  lads !  or  you'll  have 
the  tents  about  your  ears!"  was  M — 's 
morning  salutation  ;  and  the  noise  of  the 
Lascars  outside  warned  us  that  this  pro- 
phecy would  soon  be  fulfilled :  therefore, 
without  more  delay  than  was  required  for 
a  "privateer"  wash,  our  traps  were  bundled 
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on,  and  a  quarter  of  an  hour  saw  us  as- 
sembled in  the  small  bichovah,  or  break- 
fast tent,  where  our  morning  cup  of  coffee 
already  awaited  us.  Who  that  has  ever 
campaigned  in  the  East  can  forget  the 
delights  of  that  fragrant  morning  cup, 
followed,  as  you  vault  into  the  saddle  at 
two  or  three  o'clock  in  the  morning,  by 
the  soothing  companion,  a  cheroot,  whose 
genial  vapour  renders  innocuous  the  heavy 
mists  of  night  still  floating  around^  as  you 
slowly  pace  along,  wrapped  up  in  your 
own  thoughts  and  a  warm  boat-cloak — 
maybe  occasionally  nodding  in  the  un- 
consciousness of  a  half  nap  over  your 
saddle-bows — till  the  glorious  sun,  sud- 
denly rising,  dispels  at  once  the  shades  of 
night  and  your  own  drowsiness ! 

As  our  campaign  was  one  of  pleasure, 
we  had  given  a  little  more  law  to  the 
drowsy  god,  and  it  was  broad  day-light 
when,  sipping  our  coffee,  we  held  a  con-^ 
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suItatioQ  on  the  intended  operations  of 
the  day.  Tlie  shekarees  (native  hunters) 
who  were  to  accompany  us,  wrapped  up 
in  their  dark  "  cumlays,"  (a  coarse  brown 
blanket  worn  by  the  lower  orders  of  na- 
tives,) squatted  on  their  haunches,  and 
leaning  on  their  long  matchlocks,  had  all 
the  appearance  of  the  dusky-looking 
figures  of  Hindoo  mythology  which  adorn 
their  pagodas  and  places  of  worship.  One 
of  these  was  the  man  who  had  brought 
us  notice  of  the  wild  buffalo,  and  was 
altogether  an  intelligent  fellow,  spoke  a 
little  Hindostanee,*  and  professed  to  be 
perfectly  well  acquainted  with  the  whole 
jungle  between  our  present  station  and 
the  Perkhal  lake.     He  said  we  were  cer- 

*  The  Hindostanee  is,  properly  speaking,  the 
language  of  the  Mahomedan  part  of  the  Indian 
population,  each  Hindoo  district  having  its  own 
pecaliar  patois,  though  in  every  village  the  hend. 
man,  at  least,  has  a  knowledge  of  that  wideiy- 
eitended  dialect  in  the  Peninsula  of  India. 
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tain  of  falling  in  with'  tisamhte  (felk)  bx 
two,  and  that  by  pt*6b«dirig  itit<>  tfe 
depths  of  the  fohjsf ,  aild  inakikig  a«l?gift 
detour  to  th^  north,  ^  ^%ght  perhaps  hit 
on  the  track  of  wild  ele^tant^.  'Wel^ad 
ahready  heed  informeld  thit  tfcey  i^ 
somedmes  to  be  me^  with  in  the'^iliity 
of  the  lake,  ant!  theiieifwfe  d^terfliS*id-«) 
send  the  people  with'  ^the '  l^iit^  ^ind  6a^^ 
gage  direct  to  the  fthdrts  of  t&^'l^kKdf, 
whilst,  trusting'  to«  'th^'  'fortune  '  tif-'thfe 
chase,  we  put  buiisfelves*  lindif  th^  'di- 
rections of  our '  dtrsky  iNiBttrbA.        !   - 

On  leaving '  Seevalpowm,  we-'  tbofc'A 
northeriy  course,  a6d'  as  w6  silently'firf- 
vanced  in  "  extended '^cftderi^'fthte'toi-ge 
game  of  the  deepi^  jttngle  reqiiJifes  "fib 
heaters,)  the  woodlarid '  scefteVy -at  feVfc*y 
step  assuming  a  tndfe'itnpo^iifg^apptlAi!' 
an'ce,  we  wei-e"  insensibly  : led'  ilito^^ft^ 
deepest  recesses  bfapriiaieval Yoreit,  <ioto- 
pbsetf'bf  ^thb^^test  '^ari6tf-dP  m^Hs 
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UQkqown  trees^  some  beading  under  fruits 
pf  the  most  tempting  appearance,  others 
wiaying  with  the  most  graceful  foliage — 
the  whole  often  connected  by  lianas  and 
a.yari^ty  of  creepejrs,  which  formed  over- 
k^^d  a  ;caiiopy  Impervious  to  the  sun>  and 
aSbrdjed  a  secure  footing  to  flocks  of  large 
monkeys  whp  cai;ried  .on  their  gambols 
aloft.  We  were  often,  tempted  to  put  a 
stop  ta  their  fun  through  the  njiedium  of 
J^ibuilet;  bpjt -thp  *HindoQ  has  always  a 
great  re^p^ct  foi:  this  fac-HmH^  of  hu- 
manity ;  and  the  repuguajiqe. expressed  by 
the  -shekarees  .whenever  we  shewed  symp- 
toms of  pitiking  any  very  conspicuous 
gentlemfin,  deterred  us  from  the  attempt, 
niore  piarticularly  as  quarrelling  with  our 
guides,  in  the  midst  oC  an.  unknown  and 
boundless  wilderness,  would  certainly  not 
liave  been  a  proof  of  wisdom.  This  con- 
^ideration,  togethjer. with  our  h^ving.nobler 
game  in  view,  prevented  us  from  commit- 
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ting  monkeycidCf  although  the  temptation 
was  always  in  sight. 

We  had  proceeded  two  or  three  hours 
with  few  shots,  and  fewer  successful  ones, 
and  were  consequently,  as  is  generally  the 

case,  getting  rather  careless.     D was 

on  the  extreme  right  of  the  line ;  one  of 
the  shekarees  was  holding  his  rifle  whDst 
he — and  I  hlush  to  record  it — ^was  lighting 
a  cheroot,  when  from  under  his  feet 
sprang  a  magnificent  elk.  The  noble 
animal,  shaking  his  wid^-spreading  ant- 
lers, bounded  oflf  to  the  right,  and  before 

D could  regain  his  rifl.e  was  out  of 

sight.  I  just  got  a  glimpse  of  him  as  he 
shot  down  a  hollow  which  hid  him  from 
our  view,  and,  at  the  risk  of  putting 
out  the  cheroot-smoker,  let  drive,  but 
apparently  without  eflfect,  as  he  neither 
stopped  nor  cried  **  die."  After  lavishing 
as  much  abuse  on  the  vile  weed  as  our 
good  King  Jamie  did  of  old,  all  that  re- 
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mained  for  us  to  do  was  to  pursue  our 
course,  remaining  a  little  more  on  the 
qui  vive. 

We  proceeded  accordingly ;  but  so  ex- 
citing was  the  nature  of  our  occupation, 
together  with  the  novelty  of  the  scene, 
that  we  had  no  idea  time  had  stolen  a 
march  on  us,  until  one  of  us,  consulting 
his  watch,  found  it  was  long  past  noon. 
A  halt  was  immediately  voted,  and  ac- 
cordingly, at  the  first  rivulet  we  came  to, 
under  a  shady  clump  of  waving  bamboos, 
our  frugal  repast  was  displayed,  and  we 
proceeded   to   take  an    account   of   the 
killed  and  wounded.     The  latter,  being  a 
mere  matter  of  conjecture,  we  shall  say 
nothing  about ;  and  of  the  former  we  had 
rather  a   **  beggarly  account  of   empty 
bags :"  a  small  hog-deer,  one  fawn,  a  large 
brown  squirrel  of  the  size  of  a  rabbit,  and 
a  fine  eagle,  was  the  sum  total,  as  well  as 
I  can  recollect,  of  our  day's  sport.     The 
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capture  of  the  latter  afforded  us  the  best 
fun.  I  viewed  him  on  the  top  of  a  high 
tree,  an4  my  bullet,  merely  "  barking" 
the  tip  of  a  wing,  brought  him  to  the 
ground.  He  happened  to  fall  in  the 
midst  of  some  thick  underwood,  into 
which  one  of  the  niggers  immediately 
dashed.  Our  attention  was  soon  called 
to  the  spot  by  the  most  hideous  yells 
proceeding  from  the  shekaree,  whom  we 
found  engaged  in  very  imequal  combat 
with  his  feathered  foe,  who,  having  both 
talons  firmly  fixed  into  his  naked  legs, 
was  making  with  his  hooked  bill  great 
play  on  the  poor  devil's  thighs !  Tlie 
scene  was  ludicrous  in  the  extreme ;  but 
we  hastened  to  put  both  combatants  out 
of  pain,  by  a  few  gentle  raps  on  the  head- 
piece of  the  quarrelsome  bird,  from  whom 
his  antagonist  took  the  earliest  oppor- 
tunity of  disengaging  himself,  I  believe 
more  frightened  than  hurt.     The  eagle 
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TIFFIN. 


now  holds  a  conspicuous  station  in  a  glass- 
case  and  snug  mansion  in  Old  England ; 
but  not  having  stuffed  t'other  gemman, 
I  have  completely  lost  sight  of  him. 

But  return  we  to  our  tiffin.  However 
simple  our  fare,  need  it  be  said  that  we 
did  justice  to  it  ?  The  learned  Franklin 
somewhere  remarks,  that  since  the  modern 
improvements  in  cookery,  man  eats  twice 
as  much  as  is  requisite  for  his  sustenance ; 
but  had  the  old  Doctor  been  seated  by  a 
cool  stream,  in  the  midst  of  the  Cummer- 
mait  jungle,  after  a  hard  day's  fag,  in  the 
presence  of  a  cold  leg  of  mutton,  hump 
sandwiches,  and  two  or  three  brandy- 
flasks  containing not  water ...... 

he  would,  I  can  venture  to  say,  have 
proved  himself  a  glutton,  and  without  the 
aid  of  sauces  or  a  French  cook.  And  in 
good  sooth  it  was  a  good  tiffin,  and  the 
scene  a  good  subject  for  a  painter  in 
which  to  have  tried  the  *'  cunning  of  his 

B  3 
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craft" — a  scene  that  I  have  perhaps  in 
subsequent  years  beheld  almost  equalled 
amidst  the  wild  sierras  of  Spain,  but  cer- 
tainly nowhere  surpassed.    The  appear- 
ance of  our  companions  I  have  elsewhere 
attempted  to  describe — our  own  was  de- 
cidedly not  what  would  have  exactly  suited 
Bond  Street ;  whilst  the  fine  bronzed  and 
nearly  naked  forms  of  our  guides,  our 
fowling-pieces  resting  on  the  slaughtered 
game,  the  bamboo  wavering  over  our  head 
as  we  lay  ensconced  under  the  fan-like 
leaves  of  the  wild  turmeric  plant,  with  the 
clear  stream  murmuring  at  our  feet,  across 
which  had  fallen  the  decayed  trunk  of  a 
gigantic  tree,  formed  the  foreground  of 
a  picture  framed  by  the  "  brown  horrors" 
of  the  eternal  forest.     These  beauties,  I 
must  confess,  only  disclosed  themselves 
in  proportion  as  the  substantials  vanished 
before  us,  and  as  our  brandy-flasks   of 
course  became  lighter. 
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Then  came  the  reflection  of  whereabouts 
we  might  be,  and  where  we  were  to  find 
our  tents.  These  cogitations  being  com- 
municated to  our  guide,  he  perfectly 
agreed  with  us  as  to^  the  propriety^  of 
bending  our  steps  homewards — for  such 
we  considered,  our  canvass  walls — and  fur- 
ther added,  that  be  did  not  think  it  likely 
we  should  on  that  day  fall  in  with  the 
elephants.^  In  this  we  had  never  been 
very  sanguine,  and  consequently  our  dis- 
appointment was  not  great;  and  as  the 
shadows  were  perceptibly  taking  an  easter- 
ly direction,  we  lost  no  time  in  getting 
together  our  traps.  This  done,  our  guide 
inquired  what  was  the  hour ;  and  then, 
after  looking  at  the  sun,  proceeded  with- 
out the  least  hesitation  towards  the  source 
of  the  stream  on  whose  banks  we  had 
just  made  such  an  agreeable  repast. 

In  following  its  winding  course  we  per- 
haps encountered  more  obstacles  than  we 
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had  hitherto  met  mth  to  impede  our;  piro- 
gress,  whidb  was  fiirtilier  delayed  ifhy^^ 
occasional  shot  and  the  concomitaat  ^qp^ 
raticm  of  loading :  bowev/er  this  ;be^'  it^waft 
getting  late ;  there  were  yet -do  sigaii9^>t4)f 
the  lakci  and  we  began  to  feel  pttqMi^'* 
tionably  unoomfortaUb  >at  the  ifiea  >«)f 
going  to  bed  supperless  under  ?tfae)  oaadpy 
of  heaven.  Our  guide »  however^  shewed 
no  syBftptoms  of  unelabineiss/  ^^Kdoeh 
purwah  nay^  sabbhot^aftcfaia  fay  P'^Ni^ver 
mind,  'tis  all  well !) 'Was  all  he  ddgned 
to  utter,  as  he  still  followed  with  elastic 
steps  the  to  us  interminable  rivulet. 
Evening  was  fast  approaching^  and  we 
were  getting  estceedingly  tired  ;  but  what 
could  we  do?  To  follow  our  Bw«j*thy 
companion  was  our  only  resource ;  and 
we  did  so,  until  suddenly  brought  up 
by  a  high  and  steep  embankment,  out 
of  which  the  stream  appeared  to  flow. 
Our  guide  exultingly  took  the  lead,  and 
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QB  suurmounting  die  eminence  the  Perkhal 
lake  suddenly  barst  on  our  view.     In  one 
iwpectwe'were  disappointed:  from  the 
hmid  Of  embankment  on  which  we  stood 
the- lake  was  evidently  artificial,  and  pro- 
dndoed  by  an  es^teosive  valley  being  dam- 
ped up  at  one  extiremity :  still,  when  we 
reflected  on  the  timie  and  labour  requisite 
for  such  a '  stupendous  undertaking,  we 
tould'  not  withhold  our  admiration  of  the 
industry  q£<a  peofple^  perhaps  in  the  uni- 
Terse  alone  icapatsle  of  completing  such 
works  as* these  and  the  daves c^Elepbanta 
and  Ellora^    But^  although  the  work  of 
maHy  the.  effect  A  of  this  v^ist    sheet  of 
•water,  embosomed  in  hills  covered  with 
noble  forest  trees,  whose  shadows  were 
thrown  by. the  setting  sun  on  its  smooth, 
unroffled  8ur£su;e,  was  truly  grand j  and, 
tired:  as  we  ^ere,   we  could  not  help 
waiting  in  silent  admiration  whilst  the 
descending  luminary. gilded  with  his  last 
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rays  the  opposite  mountains ;  and  it  was 
not  until  the  whole '  scene  had  assumed 
the  more  sober  garb  of  twilight  that  we 
proceeded  to  our  tents,  scarcely  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  from  the  spot  at  which  we  had 
"  debouched.'* 

On  our  way  to  camp  we  observed  seve- 
ral alligators  floating  lazily  on  the  smooth 
water,  but  they  did  not  deter  us  from 
taking  a  refreshing  dip,  (though  I  must 
confess  we  ventured  not  far  fron^  the 
shore,)  before  we  sat  down  to  a  dinner, 
prefatory  to  one  of  the  agreeable  evenings 
we  always  spent.  On  the  present  occa- 
sion we  were  entirely  engrossed  by  the 
sport  we  anticipated  (in  spite  of  that  bird 
of  ill  omen,  old  Cassim)  in  cruising  on 
the  Lake  on  board  our  little  vessel,  '*  The 
Black  Joke,'^  and  scragging  alligators  in^ 
numerable.  Amongst  many  other  anec- 
dotes of  the  '*  water  tiger,"  we  laughed 
heartily  at  a  story  one  of  the  party  had 
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heard  related  by  Colonel ,  who,  by- 

the-bye,  was  commonly  known  in  the 
Madras  Army  by  the  name  of  "  Lying 
CharUe/* 

*'  It  was  during  the  Mahratta  war/' 
went  Charlie's  story,  **  and  our  division, 
in  an  out-of-the-way  part  of  the  country, 
somewhere  between  the  Godavery  and 
Nerbuddah,  lay  in  camp  on  the  banks  of 
a  large  tank  swarming  with  alligators. 
Every  effort  had  been  unavailingly  made 
to  shoot  the  monsters,  when,  recollecting 
my  boyish  exploits  in  cat  hunting,  I  sug- 
gested the  following  plan: — There  were 
numerous  bamboos  growing  round  the 
tank ;  a  strong  stalk  of  one  of  these,  pos- 
sessing all  the  elasticity  of  a  yew-bow, 
was  to  be  bent  to  the  ground,  and  fastened 
to  a  tent  peg,  driven  in  sufficiently  to 
make  it  retain  that  position.  This  done, 
a  dog  was  next  to  be  tied  down  close  to 
the  peg,  and  a  rope  with  a  running  knot 
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fastened  aa  suiq^h  i  a  .aimnner  k^  the  bam^Q. 

into  thei^opsei,befoi]e  he  pa^ld.ce^h.the. 
cur,  whom  he  would  seize,  and,  att^^p^n 

ing  to  benp  a^i^ayi  twu^Jip  the  t^t  peg— 
the  baml^Q0,^reieai5edifFpm  ita  hc^i  itntiA^i 
diately  reboundiag^  .^ith  eueh.  yiol^ufsi^.  i  p&- 
to  carry  T  alelit  th^ei  iwhole  trkoh^dqg,  pfg, 
and  cpocfwjme !  »,.-  ,.:.  ,i.-..  ..,t,  latn^ 
^'  The  idea  wasi.  eagerly  deUed^  andria 
the  evening  we.pwcewded  feoi/CJWryijit  intpr 
executiQB  by:  Aai^tt^fi  jtwefHjr  ^ou.  thirtjf- 
bainboos  ;  aikd.  ao ,  w^^i^e^sfolt  was, .  ithe  e»n 
periment,  that  not  wl  eye  wa«  ^0se4  .(^9^, 
night  in.  camp^  him.  the  (feeadfnl  bellQW-,. 
ing  qf  the  nwrnrtei^^  afl:they,8lw«ng.toiJth«* 
winds  kdC  heaven- 1  Ne?^t  moro^g  we  w<Bf^ 
grs^tiSed  by ;  the  sight,  of  the  J6fl/?st  wpp  ,q^ 
baioabqa  fruiti  e^er/witnes^irT^very/Ttp^, 
bearipg;,ita.buyden  of  .a  tent  tpegi,ft,p*rif^^ 
dog,  and  an  alligator, ;  soi©^  aUfifW^y.^^fi^b* 

others  in.  th^ir  teet ^gofliea^f  ,  Tthe.  djertiQUfb- 
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att"<*ii  dtttii^ii  % '  their  roaring^  had,  how- 
ever, '  b^ki  •  80  <  i  gi'eat  that  the  General 
put  a;  •  ^t6^ -  ito  the'  spolrt  itt  next  day's 

-So  mtHih^  foi-'^  Lying  Charlie  V  yarn! 
Foot  feUcfir!"  he  isgdne  to  his  long  home 
-^may  his  ashes  U^ '  in:  peace ! 

-Ad  o^r'^staiy  dt  the  Lakle  was  to  be  of 

some  duration,  the  next  day  our  people 

werd  cTftiployed  in  hutting,  and  it  is  aston- 

isbitig'*  ia  Wfcat  a  shwt  spaiue  of  time,  with 

the  aid  of  a  fefw  br^nches^  leaves,  and  long 

grttgs,  thcfy'mttfiaged  to  »ect  verycom^ 

fortable*ii4bitations  (ot  themselves ;  and 

a  flourishing  tSty,  as  in  days  of  yore,  and 

previous  id  the  visitations  of  the  "Spirit," 

once  more  sprang  up  on  the  banks  of  the 

Perkhal  r  howemer;  the  '^  Water  Sprite*^ 

was  not  forgotten  J  a:nd  we  took  the  earliest 

oppiM^tunity  oif  visiting  its  usual  haunt — » 

the  Gouttdiim  Pagoda. 

With  all  the  requisites  for  Spending  the 
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day,  our  servants  were  dispatched  thither 
by  land,  whilst,  committing  the  "  Black 
Joke"   to  its  native  element,  we  boldly 
ventured  on  the  spell-bound  waters,  and 
after  a  hard  pull  succeeded  in  making  the 
point  on  which  stood  the  dreaded  Pagoda. 
It  presented  the  usual  sombre  appearance 
of  a  Hindoo  place  of  worship,  the  gloom 
of  which  was  much  increased  by  the  dark 
shade  of  the  lofty  trees  growing  around 
it.     Its  low  and  solid  pillars  of  granite, 
supporting  massive  slabs  of  the  same  ma- 
terial,  appeared  to   defy  the  ravages  of 
time ;  nothing  but  an  actual  convulsion 
of   nature    could    apparently    overthrow 
such  an  edifice.     Still  it  bore  marks  of 
having  long  since  been  deserted  by  man : 
the  bastard  banyan  was  insidiously  fixing 
its  roots   (roots   which   apparently  draw 
nourishment  from  the  rock  itself)  in  the 
interstices  of  the  solid   masonry;  while 
the  rubbish  which   encumbered  the  in- 
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terior,  and  the  strong  and  disagreeable 
smell  of  bats,  now  its  usual  occupants, 
plainly  shewed  that  the  officiating  Brah- 
min had  long  since  deserted  his  post- 
that  the  pilgrim  and  devotee  no  longer 
presented  his  offerings  at  the  shrine — and 
that  it  was,  in  short,  abandoned  to  the 
sway  of  the  wayward  '*  Spirit  of  the  Lake,*' 
who,  if  her  story  be  true,  could  not  have 
chosen  a  more  appropriate  spot — 

"  Where  still  to  go  at  midnight  hour, 
To  weep  alone  in  that  high  bower, 
And  watch  and  look  along  the  deep 
For  him  whose  death  first  made  her  weep/' 

Moore. 

We  passed  the  day  as  time  is  generally 
spent  on  such  occasions — lounging  about, 
shooting,  reading,  and  sketching  the  ve- 
nerable relic  under  whose  portals  we  all 
assembled  to  a  rather  late  tiffin-  The 
sparkling  glass  soon  dispelled  any  gloom 
we    might    have    contracted    from    the 


no  CCWYJIf^ATlON*. 

'^  brown  horror$"  of  aU  that  suprpuQ^ed 
us — our  board  was  a  iallea  ccdumoi  cmr 
seats  part  of  ite  otmameats,  op  maybfi  a 
prostrate  figure  of  the  god  Hunayman,  or 
Ganesha,  whose  rouad^d  belljr  formed 
certamly  a  rather  hard  <  but  ndt  uucomr 
fortable  dushiotu  Tibe  aonversatioQ  grar> 
dually  turned  on  the*  )i surrounding  ob* 

jects.  •   :•  ji'  ,      '"    '  ■ 

^-  Come^''  said  l:toM^^^ '' you  arfe 
lamed  in  all  these  ^mysteines;  expound 
unto  us  the  nature  df.  all  these  rum  old 
chaps  of  stone  -  scattered  around>  to- 
gether with  their  pedigree  and  all  their 
history.'' 

''  Ton  nay  soul,"  replied  he,  "  I  rfiould 
like  to  be  aWe  to  arnus^  you;  were  it  only 
for  the  sake  of  passing  half  an  hour  whilst 
we  finish  this  claret ;  but  you  know  I  am 
no  orator,  and  feel  exceedingly  timid  be- 
fore ^  learned  an  audience." 

*'  Never  mind,"   said    I;    "  put  this 


krdfc'^iB«4)'  j^iif  fiit,t(and'fai>C3^  you  are 

>  Wb<eflreu^x^5^witik  aAfiiimb^^  iDodk  gra* 

tity^Thei  iJomiiehcjBdHfeisi  fdiows  :-^*'  The 

te&tpl^  iHlfiei*  ^Hoseoholy'fifaade  we  are 

BKSiw^^emdkingrGiul'iiiriLts  temst^  I  Bhcmid 

Hi^giixe  ^fractK  iti^  eodstruotioh^  <  have  be*< 

kbg0drttbrtheianeieQli£eetof!the  Jainas,  aB 

some  suppose  allied  to  that  of  Buddab* 

TSIieir  ^builder  Was^  Rifeh*3badevay  who  was 

inoafrqate  thkitedH /times;)  i^Hls  c^eed  ooa^ 

^edimai»eir6Dirim^^tli0Bight  ^eat  crunes 

-^^izt  reetttng  dt^m^^^slayiag  ati  anhnail, 

tasthig'jfleJsh^  taking  >ti^  umilthi  of  others, 

or  taking   by  force  a  married  womaoi 

feWm^  flotir^ibr  bfciitt«i^; /or  cheese .  i . .  Fll 

trouble  Jjrov  foD  a  lafrrcrf'  Stilton.  ^ 

'l^'iThiecMtie  paitihfiUnd<  [^ntlemaa  with 

tibe  ilongrjdnoat,  »£f  whose! cairaase  you  are 

laAklogiisttd^t/goQd^ise^is  ^jibneabavr  H^ 

was  not  born  o^iwdmant^  ImtiPaifyati  orie 

4iy  taking  aifdofedbathiuiiiii the  ^  Ganges, 
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formed  him  from  the  slime  and  scum  of 
the  holy  waters  which  were  floating  past 
her.  The  young  gentleman,  however, 
happening  to  irritate  his  fierce  papa,  or 
rather  Parvati's  husband,  Siva,  was  deca- 
pitated in  a  twinkling;  but  when  Siva 
found  out  it  was  Parvati-s  pet  babby  on 
whom  he  had  been  playing  a  practical 
joke,  he  hastened  to  repair  the  mischief, 
by  replacing  the  head  with  the  first  one 
he  could  find,  which  happened  to  be  an 
elephant's." 

God  knows  how  much  longer  M — 
would  have  continued  his  dissertation  on 
Hindoo  mythology,  had  he  not  been  in- 
terrupted by  the  sudden  entrance  of  old 
Cassim,  who,  in  great  agitation,  exclaimed, 
"  Sahib  !  a  mist  having  arisen  over  the 
Lake,  the  people  are  afraid  to  remain  on 
account  of '  the  Talab  ka  Jinn,'**  (Spirit  of 
the  Waters.)  In  fact  it  was  time  for  us  to 
be  roused,  as  it  was  getting  late ;  and  issu- 
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ing  hastily  from  the  entrance  of  the  Pa- 
goda, we  beheld  a  dense  fog  rising  from 
the  surface  of  the  Lake,  which  warned  us 
of  the  necessity  of  immediate  departure. 

We  lost  no  time  in  unmooring  onr  little 
skiff,  and  were  soon  so  completely  en- 
veloped in  fog  as  to  lose  sight  of  the 
shore.  The  natives  in  the  boat  were 
getting  more  and  more  alarmed :  at  last, 
when  they  beheld  the  mist  wreathing  it- 
self into  fantastic  forms  along  the  yet 
smooth  surface  of  the  Lake,  they  declared 
it  must  be  the  "  Talab  ka  Jinn,''  threw 
down  their  oars,  and  refused  to  jiuU  an- 
other stroke.  We  took  their  places, 
making  up  our  minds  for  a  hard  tug ;  but 
our  troubles  were  not  to  be  so  easily  ended. 
The  mist  at  last  only  partially  cleared  away 
to  discover  to  us  an  inky  canopy  of  clouds 
of  the  most  threatening  aspect :  the  wind 
began  to  sigh  mournfully  over  the  waters, 
and  a  few  large   drops   of  rain  fell  at 
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lengthened  intervals.  Then  came  a  lull, 
and  Nature  seemed  sunk  into  a  lethargic 
slumber,  whilst  the  atmosphere  felt  inde- 
scribably close  and  oppressive.  These 
symptoms  were  too  evident  to  be  mis- 
taken— a  storm  was  brewing,  and  pre- 
sently overtook  us  with  that  violence 
peculiar  to  the  tropics.  The  surface  of 
the  water,  lately  so  smooth  and  unruffled, 
was  now  boiling  like  a  cauldron,  the  rain 
descended  in  torrents,  and  as  the  waves 
rose  they  dashed  over  our  little  barky,  and 
baling  became  requisite  to  keep  her  afloat. 
We  were  perhaps  at  no  time  in  positive 
danger ;  still  the  idea  of  swamping,  and 
afterwards  to  stand  the  chance  of  being 
picked  up  by  a   hungry  alligator,  were 

none  of  the  most  pleasing  associations. 

» 

And  then  tk^  "  Spirit !" — it  might  per- 
haps in  vindictive  sport  be  at  that  moment 
hovering  around  us,  muttering  a  Sanscrit 
version  to  the  following  effect : — 
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**  Merrily  row,  the  lightning  shines  bright^ 
Both  current  and  ripple  are. dancing  in  light: 
Ye  have  roused  the  6ight'  raven,  I  heard  him 

shriek 
As  we  flashed  along  beneath  the  teak 
That  flings  its  broad  branches  so  far  and  so  wide, 
Their  shadows  are  dancing  in  the  midst  of  the 

tide. 
Who  wakes  my  nestlings  ?  the  ^aven,  he  ssud, 
.    My  beak  shall  ere  noon  in  his  blood  be  red, 
For  a  blue  swollen  corpse  is  a  dainty  meal, 
ril  have  my  share  with  alUgator  and  eel."' 

Scott, 

But  we  were  fortunately  Xoo  much  taken 
up  with  the  things  of  this  worjd  to  have 
tipae  to  listen  to  spirits— white,  black,  or 
grey.  We,  however,  heard  the  crash  of 
the  thunder  and  the  roar  of  the  storm 
above  us,  the  "  reaching"  of  the  Niggers, 
aud  the  lashing  of  the  waves  below,  and 
thought  ourselves  devilish  lucky,  when  the 
wind,  abating  a  little,  allowed  us  to  dis- 
tiuguish  two  pr  three  shots  at  no  great 
distance,  fired  by  the  sepoys  of  the  gviard. 

This  was  rather  encouraging ;  we  ga^ve 
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three  cheers,  felt  in  our  nearly  exhausted 
frames  and  drooping  arms  renewed  vigour; 
and  our  spirits,  which  a  few  minutes  be- 
fore had  begun  to  be  rather  at  a  low  ebb, 
now  renovated  by  the  sunshine  of  hope, 
stimulated  us  to  fresh  and  renewed  eflForts. 

Never  do  the  precepts  of  philosophy 
come  so  much  home  to  us  as  when  backed 
by  facts  and  dear-bought  experience ;  and 
five  minutes  of  the  latter  had  more  eflfect 
in  convincing  me  of  the  power  which  hope 
has  on  both  our  morale  and  physique^  than 
would  have  had,  under  other  circum- 
stances, a  lecture  of  five  hours.  The  one 
appeared  to  be  a  natural  consequence  of 
the  other;  as  hope  revived  our  spirits 
rising  in  the  same  ratio,  appeared  to  im- 
part a  before  unfelt  vigour  to  our  weary 
frames,  and  lent  to  our  arms  a  strength 
which  a  few  minutes  before  appeared  to 
have  been  nearly  quite  exhausted. 

The  boat,  it  appeared,  had,  during  the 
continuance  of  the  gale,  driifted   nearly 
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opposite  the  camp,  till  a  broad  space  of 
angry  waters  separated  us  from  our  haven 
of  refuge,  where  we  looked  forward  to  the 
termination  of  our  toils.  Our  shouts 
appeared  to  have  been  heard  by  those  on 
shore,  for  the  firing  was  repeated,  and  a 
flickering  gleam  amidst  the  surrounding 
darkness  occasionally  made  us  aware  that 
lanterns  were  moving  about  to  and  fro. 
"  Give  way,  lads,**  cried  we,  "  and  another 
quarter  of  an  hour  will  bring  us  snugly  to 
an  anchor  in  a  better  berth  than  this  con- 
founded bubbling  cauldron." 

We  did  give  way,  and  although  the 
water  eflFervesced  under  the  vigorous 
strokes  of  our  straining  paddles,  which 
made  the  basket-sides  of  the  little  "  Joke'* 
creak  again  in  mortal  agony,  still  we 
appeared  to  be  barely  keeping  our  own, 
and  the  cause  of  this  was  soon  found  out. 
We  had  shipped  so  much  water  as  to 
have  lost  all  buoyancy,  and  till  this  was 
got  rid  of  we  saw  we  had  little  chance  of 
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making  our  port.  We  roused  up  .one  of 
the  Lascars,  ^ho  appeared  to  be  rather  less 
under  the  influence  of  fear  and  sea-sick- 
ness than  the  rest  of  his  companions,  and 
by  dint  of  promises  and  threats,  at  last 
succeeded  in  making  him  bale  out  the 
water,  whilst  we  unceasingly  continued 
our  efforts  to  stem  the  wind  and  waves. 

By  degrees,   our  little  bark  appeared 
less  and  less  heavy  in  hand,  till  at  last,  as 
she  got  rid  of  her  incumbrance  of  liquid 
ballast,   we   could   feel  her    by  degrees 
yielding  obedience  to  our  straining  efforts, 
and  she  finally  forged  gallantly  a-head. 

By  degrees,'  the  lights  were  more  dis- 
tinctly seen,  the  sound  of  voices  was  heard, 
the  white  form  of  a  tent  loomed  amidst 
the  darkness,  and  we  got  into  smoother 
water,  under  the  shelter  of  the  high  and 
wooded  bank,  and  were  soon  safely 
moored  iu  a  snug,  sandy  little  creek, 
under  the  groaning  branches  of  some 
huge  teak  trees. 
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the  phantom unsuccessful   attempt  on  a 

bear the  brinjari  their  women en- 
counter with  bruin  —  the  bear  feast — a 
lady's  pet. 

*^  I  was  with  Hercules  and  Cadmus  once, 
When  In  a  wood  of  Crete  they  bay*d  the  bear." 

Shakspzaek. 

Gladly  did  we  leave  our  frail  skiff,  and, 
scrambling  up  the  rugged  banks  of  the 
lake,  expected  to  find  a  termination  to  all 
our  troubles  under  the  shelter  of  our 
canvas,  or  rather  cotton  walls  :  grievous, 
therefore,  was  our  disappointment  on  be- 
holding the  state  our  little  camp  had  been 
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reduced  to  by  the  late  storm.  Little  ap- 
prehending bad  weather  at  this  time  of 
the  year,  the  Lascars  had  pitched  their 
tents  in  their  usual  careless  manner ;  the 
consequence  was,  that,  with  one  excep- 
tion, they  were  all  prostrate  on  the  ground. 
The  grass  huts  of  the  natives  had  been 
scattered  to  the  winds. of  heaven ;  of  them 
not  a  vestige  remained  ;  and  on  our  arri- 
val we  found  the  only  surviving  tent^ 
crowded  with  all  our  attendants  and  fol- 
lowers. Our  first  care  was  to  have  this, 
our  last  place  of  refuge,  secured  against 
any  further  invasion  of  the  storm.  A 
trench  was  immediately  dug,  the  tent  pegs 
bushed,*  and  all  the  ropes  hauled  taut. 
We  next  began  to  think  of  getting  dry 
apparel,  which  we  with  difiiculty  obtained ; 
and  these  points  settled  down  with  a  stif- 

*  A  plan  of  preventiog  the  tent  pegs  from  giving 
way  in  wet  weather  by  burying  round  them  twigs 
and  branches  of  trees. 
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fener  of  grog,  we  made  up  our  minds  to 
pass  the  night  as  hest  we  could. 

Never  did  any  tenement  present  a  more 
motley  assemblage  of  inmates  than  did  our 
tent  on  that  eventful  night :  coolies  and 
bullock  drivers,  their  wives  and  children, 
servants  and  sepoys,  were  all  admitted 
under  pur  hospitable  roof,  barely  sufficient 
to  contain  the  multitude,  which,  so  closely 
pent  up  amidst  a  mass  of  wet  canvas  and 
clothes,  soon  began  to  ferment  and  smoke 
like  a  dunghill  on  a  frosty  morning,  and, 
similar  to  that  useful  article,  sent  up 
fumes  differing  slightly  from  attar  of  roses 
or  lavender  water.  It  may,  therefore,  be 
supposed  that  the  first  dawn  of  day  was 
gladly  hailed  by  at  least  the  European 
part  of  the  community;  and  a  glorious 
morning  it  was ;  the  unclouded  sua  rose 
with  unusual  splendour,  the  air  was 
cool,  and  all  nature  appeared  revived  and 
renovated  by  its  late  convulsion. 
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The  forenoon  was  busily  employed  in 
rebuilding  our  city,  which,  unlike  that  of 
Rome,  was  completed  long  before  the  ap- 
proach of  evening,  and  everything  went 
on  smoothly  for  several  days,  the  natives 
enjoying  the  repose  of  a  long  halt,  with 
its  concomitant  of  black  man's  fun  (sleep), 
whilst  we  no  less  enjoyed  the  toils  of  the 
chase,  which,  in  that  deep  and  boundless 
forest,  amply  repaid  all  our  exertions. 
The  amusements  of  both  were,  however, 
soon  to  have  an  end :  a  malignant  fever 
made  its  appearance  in  the  camp,  at  first 
partially  amongst  the  followers,  till,  ra- 
pidly  extending,  it  at  last  attacked  our 

head   and  chief,   M .     He   manfully 

fought  against  it  at  first,  disliking  the 
idea  of  quitting  his  post,  but  at  last  we 
prevailed  on  him  to  leave  the  charge  of 

the   survey  to  D ,  and  hasten  into 

cantonments,  whither  G  ■  and  myself 
proposed  to  accompany  him. 
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Placing  him  in  his  palkee,  we  took  the 
nearest  road  out  of  the  jungles,  and,  pro- 
ceeding by  the  hill  fort  of  Zaflferghur, 
shortly  afterwards  emerged  into  the  open 
country,  where  we  considered  ourselves 
comparatively  at  home.  Home !  that  magic 
sound  and  sweetest  of  words,  which  con- 
veys instantaneously,  to  the  exiled  Briton, 
visions  of  the  days  of  his  youth — of  the 
snug  fireside — ^loving  parents   and  dear 
friends  and  associates  1     It  is  the  hope  of 
again  enjoying- these  blessings  which  en- 
ables him  to  bear  up  against  the  desert's 
heat,  the  storms  of  the  ocean,  and  the 
deadly  effects  of  a  pestilential  clime.  Such , 
reader,  may  have  been  thy  feelings,  if  ever 
it  has  been  thy  fate  to  be  separated  by  half 
the  span   of  this  terrestrial  globe  from 
those  thou  boldest  dearest  to  thy  heart ! 
Still  even  to  the  exiled  pilgrim  in  a  foreign 
land  there  is  a  second  home,  which,  like 
the  false  dawn  in  the  east,  though  it  pos- 

c  3 
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8688  not  the  full  lustre  of  the  real  aurora, 
gladdens  the  spirit  of  the  wanderer  in  the 
night  of  his  exile— I  mean  the  abode  and 
companions  endeared  to  us  in  a  foreign 
dime  by  habit,  a  similarity  of  pursuits, 
and  a  common  destiny.  In  such  a 
channel  ran  my  thoughts  on  ascending 
the  steep  and  high  mass  of  granite,  at  the 
foot  of  which  stands  the  village  of  Goolen- 
condah,  where  we  had  halted  for  the  day. 
The  shelving  ascent  towards  the  village  is 
«o  precipitous  that  we  were  fain  to  creep 
up  barefooted  the  smooth  and  slippery 
surface  of  the  rock,  and,  whilst  resting 
under  the  shade  of  a  small  Hindoo  temple 
which  crowns  the  height,  were  amply  re- 
paid by  the  splendid  view  at  our  feet.  We 
had  travelled  during  the  night ;  it  was  still 
early  morn,  udd  the  mists  had  not  yet 
disappeared  from  the  low  cultivated 
grounds  around.  Detached  portions  of 
vapour  were  floating  along  amidst  the 
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groves  of  date*trees  at  our  feet>  like  noc- 
turnal spirits  taking  their  departure  on 
the  approach  of  day. 

**  Those  groups  of  lovely  date^trees  bending 
Languidly  their  leaf-crown*d  heads, 
Like  youthful  maids  when  sleep  descending 
Warns  them  to  their  silken  beds," 

MOOBB. 

proved  to  us  we  had  fairly  quitted  the 
''  deep  jungle/'  and  were  once  more  amidst 
the  abodes  of  man. 

Our  meditations  were,  however,  soon 
cut  short  on  approaching  the  opposite 
ledge  of  the  rock,  which  overhung  in  a 
perpendicular  manner  a  growth  of  thick 
underwood  and  immense  fragments  of 
granite  which  lay  scattered  beneath;  here 
we  were  assailed  by  the  most  discord- 
ant sounds,  evidently  proceeding  from 
wild  animals  in  the  abyss  below,  but  of 
what  description  we  were  at  a  loss  to  con- 
jecture. Hastening,  therefore,  to  our 
usual  source  of  information,  the  potail,  or 
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head  man  of  the  village,  we  eagerly  in- 
quired of  him  if  there,  were  any  sheekar 
(hunting  or  shooting)  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. He  said  there  were  several  bears 
amongst  the  wooded  crags  on  the  other 
side  of  the  rock,  but  owing  to  the  nume- 
rous fissures  and  clefts,  their  usual  places 
of  retreat,  it  was  impossible  to  get  at 
them,  unless  by  watching  during  the 
night,  when  they  repaired  to  the  surround- 
ing jungles  in  search  of  food.  He  added, 
looking  very  mysterious,  that  the  neigh- 
bourhood contained  also  other  sheekar, 
but  that  he  would  advise  us  to  have 
nothing  to  do  with  it. 

This  of  course  did  not  satisfy  us ;  there- 
fore questioning  the  old  gentleman  more 
closely,  he  at  last  said,  **  You  will,  per- 
haps, not  believe  me,  but  what  I  am  about 
to  say  is  true :  Three  years  ago  the  country 
between  this  and  Pemburty  was  infested 
by  a  tiger,  which,  not  content  with  bul- 
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locks  and  goats,  destroyed  the  shepherds, 
labourers,  and  travellers  ;   nay,  it  used 
even  to  enter  the  villages  and  carry  off 
the  inhabitants.     A  sheekaree  at  last  shot 
it,  by  posting  himself  in  a  tree  near  a  pool 
which  it  frequented  to  quench  its  thirst. 
That  it  was  killed  is  known  to  all,  as 
people  from  every  part  flocked  to  Pem- 
burty  to  see  the  carcass  of  an   animal 
which  had  done  more  or  less  harm   to 
most.     I  saw  it  with  my  own  eyes,  and 
never  shall  I  forget  the  frightful  object :  it 
had  no  more  hair  on  it  than  I  have  on  the 
palm  of  my  hand,  but  its  claws,  teeth,  and 
whiskers,  were  of  enormous  size.     Well, 
gentlemen,  we  now  thought  we  might  rest 
in  peace,  as  he  was  the  only  tiger  known 
in  the  neighbourhood,  and  we  all  con- 
gratulated ourselves  on  his  death  ;  when, 
that  same  night,  a  woman  was  carried  off 
in  Pemburty  itself  by  a  tiger,  which  those 
who  witnessed  the  deed  declared  to  be  the 
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It  had  been  killed  that  morn- 
Id,  howerer,  only  possibly  be 
t) ;  and  since  then  it  nightly 
^embofty,  Go(4encondah,  and 
irii^  villages,  with  the  most 
and  ntoans,  destroying  erery- 
s  across.  Some  have  been 
^  to  try  to  shoot  it,  but  have 
CO  maimed  or  killed  in  the 
vbere  is  the  use  of  waging 
is  nether  flesh  nor  blood  ?" 
a  good  deal  amused  at  the 
account,  which  was  easily 
llie  tiger  which  has  once 
1  Uood  prefers  it  to  that  of 
imals,  and  will  invariably 
ck  untouehed  to  pounce  on 
But,  however  savoury  it 
Besh  of  man  does  not  appear 
1  these  epicures,  as  they  in- 
their  fine  glossy  coat,  the 
and  they  assume  all  the  un- 
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healthy  and  disgusting  appearance  of  a 
mangy  dog.  This  is  the  distinguishing 
sign  of  the  man-eater.  Now  it  appesgrs 
evident  that  there  were  at  the  same  time 
two  of  these  gentlemen  in  the  vicinity, 
and  when  one  met  his  death,  the  survivor 
got  the  credit  of  heing  his  comrade's 
ghost. 

Not  having  at  present  time  to  go  in 
search   of  the  phantom^  we  turned   our 

attention  to  the  hears.     G and  myself 

accordingly  sallied  out  after  hreakfast  to 
that  part  of  the  hill  from  whence  had 
proceeded  those  hideous  pounds.  After 
climbing  over  huge  fragments  of  rock, 
^nd  tearing  our  hands,  clothes,  and  faces 
with  the  entangled  briers,  we  arrived  im- 
mediately under  a  deep  fissure  in  the 
solid  rock,  and  were  in  the  act  of  ascend- 
ing towards  it,  when  an  enormous  bear 
rushed  to  the  entrance  with  a  frightful 
growl,  but  immediately  retired.  We  were 
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too  much  engaged  in  scrambling  up  the 
rugged  precipice  to  be  able  to  take  a  shot 
at  him,  and  when  we  arrived  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  cleft  he  was  no  longer  to  be 
seen,  nor  was  it  possible  to  follow  him. 
We  remained  a  long  time  in  silent  ex- 
pectation of  a  second  appearance,  but  in 
vain.  We  then  tried  to  smoke  him  out, 
with  as  little  success;  and  after  thus 
spending  in  fruitless  attempts  the  greater 
part  of  the  day,  returned  empty-handed 

to  our  tent,  where  M was  awaiting  the 

result  of  the  expedition.  We,  however, 
fully  determined  to  return  to  the  charge 
as  soon  as  we  had  placed  the  invalid 
within  reach  of  the  cantonment,  not  wish- 
ing to  leave  him  in  his  present  state 
before  he  got  a  clear  oflBng  from  the 
jungles. 

We  had  a  long  march  before  us  to 

Boanghir :   M ,  in  his  palankeen,  left 

during  the  night,  and  we  followed  early 
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in  the  morning.  The  scenery  was  now 
very  different  from  what  we  had  been 
lately  accustomed  to,  the  road  occasion- 
ally winding  through  low  jungle,  along 
the  edge  of  rice-fields,  or  over  the  bund 
of  a  tank  covered  with  water  fowl  of  every 
description,  amongst  which  we  were  often 
tempted  to  let  drive  a  charge  of  No.  3, 
thereby  giving  our  horsekeepers  the  op- 
portunity of  having  a  cold  bath  in  col- 
lecting the  killed  and  wounded. 

As  we  approached  Boanghir,  our  pro- 
gress wa^  often  retarded  by  long  strings 
of  bullocks  carrying  grain,  and  belonging 
to  some  wandering  Lombari,  or,  as  they 
are  generally  called  in  this  part  of  the 
country,  "  Brinjari ;''  a  most  extraordinary 
race  of  people,  and  of  a  caste  entirely 
distinct  from  the  rest  of  the  Hindoos, 
with  whom  they  have  little  intercourse, 
being  quite  dissimilar  in  language,  man- 
ners, and    customs.      These    wanderers 
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never  enter  a  house.  In  the  height  of 
the  monsoon,  during  the  coldest  weather, 
or  whilst  the  hot  land-winds  are  scorchiDg 
up  the  earth,  and  driving  every  Uving 
heing  to  seek  for  shade  and  shelter,  these 
hardy  and  lawless  sons  of  the  camp  are 
always  in  the  meidan  (open-fields).  In 
peaceahle  times  their  vocation  is  trading 
in  grain,  thence  their  appellation;  from 
beringe^  the  Persian  for  corn,  and  (WurduUi 
to  carry.  Their  riches  consist  in  their  nu- 
merous bullocks,  and  a  fierce  race  of  dogs 
to  guard  their  property  at  night.  During 
any  commotions  in  the  country,  they 
attach  themselves  to  either  party,  supply 
it  with  grain,  and  hire  out  their  bullocks 
for  carriage,  taking  care  to  plunder  both 
friends  and  foes,  and  to  devastate  the 
country  which  may  be  the  scene  of  war, 
whenever  opportunities  present  them- 
selves of  doing  so  with  impunity:  in 
fact,  thev  are  most  determined  loot-wallahs 
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(plunderers),  as  was  but  too  well  proved 
during  the  Mysore  war,  when  the  English 
army  had  several  thousand  Brinjaris  in 
their  train,  to  supply  them  as  above- 
mentioned. 

Their  bullocks  graze  on  the  side  of  the 
road  as  they  travel  along,  or,  when  they 
halt  during  the  day,  are  their  own  pur- 
veyors in  the  neighbouring  jungle;  at 
night-fall  they  are  fastened  in  a  circle 
round  the  encampment,  which  consists  of 
sacks  full  of  grain  piled  up,  over  which 
others  are  placed  crossways,  so  as  to  form 
a  space  sufficient  to  creep  into:  during 
the  rains,  this  edifice  is  covered  with  a 
couple  of  coarse  blankets,  stretched  out 
and  fastened  to  pegs;  and  in  such 
abodes  do  this  hardy  race  spend  the  time 
which  is  not  employed  on  the  march. 
Although  constantly  exposed  to  the  ele^ 
ments,  they  are  much  fairer  than  the 
generality  of  the  lower  class  of  Hindoos  ; 
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the  women  are  finely  shaped,  large,  and 
good-looking,  and  might  perhaps  possess 
attractions  if  they  added  cleanliness  to 
their  picturesque  and  gaudy  dress,  which 
consists  of  a  petticoat  of  red  or  hlue, 
fastened  above  the  hips,  with  a  similar 
coloured  scarf  thrown  over  one  shoulder, 
whilst  the  ancles,  arms,  and  ears,  nay, 
even  the  nosCy  are  loaded  with  massive 
brass  ornaments.  Their  carriage,  like 
that  of  all  other  Hindoo  females,  is 
graceful  in  the  extreme;  but  so  filthy 
are  they  in  their  persons,  that  they  never 
by  any  chance  remove  their  dress  until  it 
actually  falls  oflf  from  sheer  wear  and  tear. 
The  Brinjari  women  have  the  character 
of  being  extremely  dissolute,  so  much  so 
as  to  be  proverbial :  it  is  even  said  that 
they  often  go  in  a  body,  and  oblige  such 
men  as  they  fall  in  with  to  accede  to  their 
wishes ;  but  I  must  confess,  that  although 
frequently  whilst  shooting  in  the  jungle 
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I  have  met  these  nut-brown  maids  both 
alone  and  in  company,  I  was  never  placed 
by  them  in  that  awkward  predicament.* 

Mais  revenons  a  nos  moutons,  —  We 
arrived  after  a  tedious  march  at  Boanghir, 

and  next  morning  took  leave  of  M ,  as 

we  had  resolved  to  see  a  little  more  of 
Goolencondah  before  our  final  return  to 
head-quarters. 

We  took  the  opportunity  of  writing  to 
a  couple  of  sporting  friends,  acquainting 
them  with  our  expectations  there,  re- 
questing them  to  join  us  with  an  elephant, 
sundry  supplies,  and,  as  the  hot  weather 

*  These  people,  in  their  habits  and  customs,  bear 
^  considerable  affinity  to  the  gypsies,  so  well  known 
in  England  and  in  many  other  parts  of  Europe; 
though,  perhaps,  to  the  latter,  another  wandering 
tribe,  called'  the  Kuravers,  have  a  still  closer  rela- 
tion ;  these  are  by  occupation  tinkers  and  basket- 
makers;  of  the  lowest  cast,  and  feed  indiscrimi- 
nately on  anything,  no  matter  of  how  unclean  or 
dbgusting  a  nature. 
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had  now  set  in,  to  bring  out  cuscus  tatties 
and  a  detachment  of  tauny-catches,  with 
the  particular  proviso  that  the  damsels 
should  be  young,  active,  and  good-look- 
ing.* 

After  taking  these  preliminary  steps, 
we  retraced  our  road  to  Goolencondah, 
and  in  the  evening  found  ourselves  at  our 
old  quarters,  under  a  clump  of  ancient 
tamarind  trees  at  the  foot  of  the  rock. 

The  following  morning  I  in  vain  endea- 
voured to  rouse  my  chum  G^ :  he  de- 
clared he  would  have  a  regular  caulker 
after  two  such  long  days*  march.  I  was, 
therefore,  obliged  to  sally  out  alone,  or 
rather  in  company  with  my  old  horse- 
keeper  Chennoo,  in  quest  of  Orsino,  and 

*  Cuscus  tatties  are  mats  made  of  a  sweet-smell- 
ing grass,  which  are  kept  wet,  and  the  wind  blowing 
through  them  produces  a  delightful  coolness :  the 
tauny-catch  is  the  woman  employed  to  keep  the 
tatty  constantly  wet. 
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determined,  in  spite  of  rocks  and  briers, 
to  penetrate  into  the  heart  of  his  strong- 
hold, and  beard  the  lion  in  his  very  den  ; 
but  in  so  doing  had  to  encounter  a  thou- 
sand difficulties,  for,  after  proceeding 
some  distance  up  the  hill, 

*^  Further  way  I  found  none,  so  thick  entwin'd 
As  one  continued  brake,  the  undergrowth 
Of  shrubs  and  tangling  bushes  had  perplex'd 
All  path  of  man  or  beast  that  pass'd  that  way  ;'* 

Milton, 

and  was  often  obliged  in  the  course  of 
my  progress  to  creep  along  on  all-fours 
through  this  intricate  maze.  I  had  just 
emerged  from  this  awkward  position,  fol- 
lowed by  Chennoo,  when,  at  the  turn  of  a 
rock,  a  large  bear  appeared  within  ten 
paces.  The  brute  was  advancing  very 
slowly,  and  looking  up  in  my  face  with 
the  most  ludicrous  gravity,  which  I  soon 
put  an  end  to  by  giving  him  my  left  barrel 
through  the  head,  whereupon  the  facetious 
monster  rose  capering  on  his  hind  legs : 


aad  OTer  rolled 
Inmie- 

he  lay  ez« 

might  have 

fx  :;je  JcBt:  tor  aa  instant  I  was 

^..^.T^  ru:&  uack.  \*zi  sooq  reocdlected  it 

li  re  «.  Moa^  «cj:»  qi  the  music  I  had 

iaari  iiBK  «0^  ^eftar  from  the  top  of 

zid  TA2L    m&  M^fr^g  to  ascertain  the 

zssat.  It  XT  ioaydse  I  hdidd  two  young 

mtti^  iUMdizig:  «B  &e  ack  iDQiikeTs  by  the 

Jumr  tmL  ^ttssj  coat  of  tbdr  pfostrate 

cam,  imt  naw^g  M«t  hctihr,    Ihadno 

ioea  zt  i£Qas  :^  Toangsfeos  dip  through 

ITT  UU9S;  «a  nannif  iq>,  I  laid  hdd 

of  «ac±  ^  tbe  Mnf  of  the  neck,  and 

iCtaifiieD  io  4ne  ihon  off  their  maternal 

boMO.    In  4iie  oaeantime,  the  old  lady, 

wha  afparaithr  had  aaly  heea  in  a  trance, 

fee£^g  TTflTftiif  vMBoal  goii^  on,  with 

an  cfint  lecoTcred  her  legs^  and  began 

with  one  fore-paw  to  wipe  away  the  blood 
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and  brains  which  were  trickling  over  her 
eyes  and  obscuring  her  visual  organs  : 
luckily  Chennoo,  who  carried  my  spear 
and  rifle,  was  at  hand,  and  applying  the 
muzzle  of  the  latter  to  her  ear,  I  settled 
her  instanter. 

The  young  'uns  still  singing  out,  but 
making  no  attempt  to  escape,  I  remained 
a  moment  looking  at  the  old  hag  to  see  if 
she  were  now  really  dead  or  only  sham- 
ming. Chennoo  was  likewise  steadfastly 
contemplating  the  cratuTytill  at  last,  giving 
utterance  to  his  reflections,  he  exclaimed, 
''  Dekho,  Sahib,  you  see,  Sar,  that  d — n 
Bhan-Choot,  him  come  night-time  into 
willage,  him  get  into  house,  and  him  take 
off  woman  to  the  jungle ;  I  bhot  khoosh 
(very  glad)  Sahib  kill  d — n  rascal." 
After  this  sentimental  effusion,  not  being 
able  without  assistance  to  move  the  old 
one,  we  secured  a  cub  each,  and,  i)\  spite 
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them  in  triumph  to 


requisite  to 

to  the  tent,  where 

coapfe  of  chiicklers  hard 

ia   the   piooess  oi  skinning. 

name  is  a  European 

diakmU  or  shoemaker 

the  h>west  of  the 

the  ^BBfmd  amongst  the  disho- 

itast  Baiiah  looks 
and  abhorrence  on 
.  The  meanest  and 
in  society  devolve 
1^  jmiiMtmtttt  nee.  They  are  em- 
pkmd  to  luaote  camon  and  filthy  to 
^dhnie  as  enoatioiiers  and  hangmen; 
3x  MC  aiiitevti  ia  considered  as  too  de- 
pudiK  ibr  people  of  other  castes,  or  even 
of  wi  caste  at  afl,  is  imposed  on  the 

appearance   and 
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t 

babits  belie  his  occupations:  small  and 
decrepid  in  stature,  filthy  in  their  tastes, 
this  degraded  race  hesitates  not  to  commit 
what  the  Hindoos  consider  the  height  of 
abomination  and  impurity,  by  eating  food 
of  any  kind,  no  matter  how  loathsome : 
they  will  feast  voraciously  on  the  carrion 
of  a  horse,  or  any  other  animal ;  and  it 
was,  therefore,  no  matter  of  astonishment 
to  us  when,  having  conduded  their  task, 
they  claimed  the  carcass  of  the  bear. 

It  was  given  to  them,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  one  haunch,  which,  having  often 
heard  of  the  celebrated  Westphalia  hams, 
I  had  determined  to  dish  up  as  an  experi- 
ment. Bear-flesh  was  accordingly  served 
up  to  dinner  that  day  under  every  possible 
shape — bear  soup,  bear  stew,  bear  stakes, 
bear  curry:  having  no  cloth,  the  table 
itself  was  bare;  it  could  scarcdy  bear  the 
weight  of  the  feast,  nor  could  we  forbear 
admiring  its  variety  and  profusion.     But 

D  2 
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however  beautiful  to  the  eye^  the  first 
mouthful  was  quite  sufficient  for  my 
palate — I  never  had  such  a   sickener: 

however,  determined  to  give  G- his 

fill  of  it,  I  loaded  my  plate,  extolling  it  to 
the  skies  ;  but  what  he,  in  the  innocence 
of  his  heart,  fancied  I  put  into  my  mouth, 
was  craftily  conveyed  under  the  table; 
and  such  was  the  effect  of  example,  that 
G ,  seeing  me  make  such  play,  ima- 
gining it  must  be  good,  ate  abundantly  of 
the  abominable  m^s.  Poor  fellow !  I 
was  afterwards  soiry  for  the  trick  I  had 
played  him,  as  a  dozen  emetics  would 
scarcely  have  had  the  effect  produced 
by  this  unbearable  food.  Shortly  after- 
wards we  were  more  successful  in  our 
experimental  cookery  with  a  porcu- 
pine, whose  flesh  we  found  extremely 
delicate,  and  much  resembling  that  of 
wild  hog. 

The  young  bears,  with  all  their  sorrows 
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before  them,  being  duly  packed  in  a  basket 
and  placed  on  the  head  of  a  cooly,  were 
shipped  off  to  the  cantonment  as  a  pre- 
sent to  a  lady  to  whom  I  had  promised  to 
send  ^pretty  pet  from  the  jungles.  One 
died  on  the  voyage,  from  grief  at  the 
tragic  fate  of  its  mother ;  the  other,  of  a 
less  susceptible  disposition,  reached  his 
destination,  became  very  tame,  very  big, 
diii  so  very  saucy,  that,  from  having  the 
range  of  the  house  and  garden,  he  was 
obliged  to  be  chained  up,  and,  for  aught 
Iknow,  remains  to  this  day  in  irons, 
cursing  the  author  of  his  fate. 
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CHAPTER  HI. 


THE  PHANTOM  MAN-EATER — A  NIGHT  ADVENTURE-^ 
SPORT  SPOILED — TIGER  HUNTING  ON  ELEPHANTS 
— GALLANT  ACTION — EFFECTS  OP  JUNGLE  FEVER 
—-GAME  IN  THE  DEEP  JUNGLE. 

*<  I  will  roar,  that  it  will  do  any  man's  heart  good  to  hear 
me :  I  will  roar,  that  I  will  make  the  Duke  say,  <  Let  him 
roar  again,  let  him  roar  again/  " 

MiDsvMMXR  Night's  Dream. 

Having  now,  as  we  supposed,  rooted 
out  the  bear  family,  we  turned  our  whole 
thoughts  towards  the  destruction  of  the 
fearful  apparition  so  minutely  described 
by  the  old  potail.  He  further  told  us, 
that  as  the  *'  phantom'*  had  not  now  been 
heard  for  several  nights  near  Goolencon- 
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dah,  we  might  soon  expect  to  have  notice 
of  Ills  arrival,  which  was  always  announced 
by  the  dismal  moaning  and  deep  howls 
with  which  he  invariably  accompanied  his 
nocturnal  expeditions.  This  was  the  only 
sign  by  which  his  approach  was  made 
known,  and  if  any  one  ever  did  be* 
hold  him,  he  never  survived  to  tell  the 
tale.  The  old  man  again  admonished  us 
of  the  danger  we  were  about  to  incur  in 
the  pursuit  of  what  he  evidently  con* 
sidered  a  supernatural  creature,  and  en- 
treated us  to  desist  from  the  attempt. 

The  moon  was  shining  brightly  on  the 
second  evening  of  our  return  to  Goolen* 
condah  ;  the  light  foliage  of  the  tamarind 
trees  was  dancing  in  fantastic  shadows  on 
the  fly"*  and  white  walls  of  our  tent,  as 
we  sat  under  their  friendly  boughs,  inhal** 
ing  the  grateful  fumes  of  a  cheroot,  and 

*  The  roof  or  top  part  of  the  tent. 
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;  tfe  ontKB  and  sueaaty  of  tbe 
hoK  dotUike  stUlness  vt»  otij 
atH  brafccA  1^  the  shhU  whistle 
bvcr  in  its  necternal  flight,  or  the 
cfT  of  a  sditary  jackal.  It  was 
lose  cnaJDgi  peculiar  to  the  tro- 
91  iD  natne,  ifter  paiUii^  through 
molteB  fire,  seenu  to  be  recruit- 
■ThamrfpJ  enerpes  and  reDOvatii^ 
Kd  fiaoK,  1^  mhaling  the  re&esh- 
of  hexran,  which  gUstoied  under 
of  a  lig^t  so  purely  clear  and 
M  to  edpRe  the  very  fire-flies 
mmd  OS,  and  whidi  looked  lilce 
;  gtais  dnDty  seen   through  * 

ntioD  «i  our  part  bad  gradual^ 
id  we  sat  in  tadtom  admiratioa 
ne.  Hie  servants  and  followers, 
round  the  tent,  appeared  to  be 
liy  the  same  spirit  as  ourselves; 
uses  at  their  pickets  seemed  to 
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£eej  the  sweet  and  sikoi  inflaenoeof  the 
hour—  .  . 


'**  Amid  whose  fairy  looelinesd 

Nought  but  the  Lqptping^e  cury  .U  hewrd^*  . ' 

Nought  seen,  but  (when  the  ^h^dows^  flil^iBg.. 
Fast  from  the  moon,  unsheath  its  gleam) 
Some  purple-wing'd  Sultana  sitting 
Upon  a  eolumxi^iiidtioDleBs^,  :      < 

And  glittering  like  an  i4e^  bird.'' 

Moons. 

How  long  we  may  have  jrei»aitied  10  ttluei 
state  I  know  not ;  time  keepa  no  account 
of  such  moments  :  but,  aB  if  by  ain  eleo4 
trie  shock,  we  were  awakeoed  from  oiup 
reverie  by  a  sound  the  most  i^ppalling  ift 
has  ever  been  my  fate  to  liateA  to.  I  <hav0 
heard,  through  the  gusts  of  a  stormy* 
night  J  the  fiendJike  yeUs  of  a  troop  of 
jackals  teariog  from  the  n^^v^made  grave, 
the  body  of  the  departed ;  I  ha^ve  iisteoed: 
to  the  varying  and  demonlao.cries^of  tlote-. 
hyaena  within  a  few  yards  of  my  tent^^ 
shrieks,  of  agony  aad  criea^  Qf  pain  baye 

d8 
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often  uailed  mj  tan ;  bat  nera  did 
toaes,  faowerer  terrific,  prodnce  on  my 
nerree  tbe  Orilliiig  aensatioa  they  ex- 
perienced, when  tboee  fewfbl  sounds  first 
inued  from  tbe  saTToondii^  jungle,  amidst 
tbe  stillness  of  that  heavenly  night.  Ihej 
were,  as  Jonathan  woold  say,  a  cross 
between  distant  thmider,  the  deep  bellow- 
ing of  an  enraged  bull,  and  the  low 
threatening  growl  of  a  mastiff — en  tmU  a 
most  unmusical  Mending  of  most  inbar- 
mooiooa  sounds. 

Hie  horses  pricked  their  ears,  snorted, 
hung  back  on  Aeir  bead  ropes,  and,  f>y 
their  trembling,  evinced  every  symptom 
of  trepidation.  Our  vhcdc  party  was  on 
foot  in  an  instant.     "  Tbe  Phantom,  by 

Jove!"  cried  G ,  as  we  went  in  for  our 

"  bundouks"  (guns) ;  and  the  moans, 
howls,  or  growling,  I  know  not  which  to 
call  them,  continued  at  intervals,  but  ap- 
peared to  recede.    We  hastily  called  a 
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council  of  war,  aad  decided  oa  following 
the  sounds  whether  proceeding  from  beast 
or  devil.  I  know,  for  one,  I  would  on 
that  occasion  b^ve  much  rather  been  on 

the  outside  of  an  elephant:  probably  G 

did  not  feel  a  whit  more  comfortable ;  but 
we  were  mutually  ashamed  to  draw  back ; 
therefore,  followed  by  a  whole  posse  of 
black  fellows,  we  put  ourselves  en 
marche. 

From  the  direction  of  the  sounds,  our 
enemy  did  not  appear  to  keep  a  very 
steady  course.  At  one  moment  we  fan- 
cied we  had  gained  considerably  on  him ; 
when  a  fainter  howl)  proceeding  from  an- 
other point  of  the  compass,  brought  the 
conviction  that  he  had  again  placed  a 
greater  distance  between  us.  We  might 
have  continued  thus  for  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  or  twenty  minutes,  when  suddenly  a 
tremendous  crash  through  the  underwood 
and  a  startling  grunt,  brought  at  once  the 
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butts  to  our  shoulders  and  our  hearts  into 
our  mouths.  It  wafi,  ho^weir^,  ^  '^Eike 
alarm,  and  occasioned  by  coming  auddenly 
on  a  large  wild  boar,  whose  nocturnal 
repast  we  had  thus  unceremoniously  dis* 
turbed.  He  went  off  unscathed:  at  smf 
other  time  he  would  have  had  the  con* 
tents  of  four  barrels  aft^  him,  but  was 
fiot  now  considered  worth  powder  and 
shot. 

We  were  again,  after  a  momentary  stop, 
silently  pursuing  our  trackless  path,  and 
now  evidently  gaining  on  the  chase,  the 
howling  becoming  more  and  more  clear 
and  distinct,  indeed,  most  unpleasantly 
SO;  for  although  we  might  feel  pretty 
confident  on  the  score  of  an  encounter 
with  a  ghost,  yet  allow  me  to  remark  that 
the  near  prospect  of  meeting  face  to  face, 
and  on  foot,  with  a  royal  tiger,  and  that 
tiger  a  notorious  man-eater,  by  the  waver^ 
ing  and  uncertain  light  of  the  moon^ 
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caEnifit  fail  to  produce  a  queer  senfeatibn, 
perhaps   approaching    solnewhat  to  the 
perspiring  qualities  of  the  palms  of  BcA 
Acres'  hands^  notwithstanding  the  con^ 
dence  one  may  feel  in  flint  or  detonator, 
Egg  or  Joe  Manton.    With  this  impres* 
sion  floating  on  my  mind,  I  cast  the  taU 
erf  my  eye  over  ray  left  shoulder  to  se* 
how  our  forces  mustered,  when,  to  my 
surprise,  of  all  the  swarthy  champions 
who  had  set  out  hursting  with  confidence 
and  valour,  only  two  rMiained*— my  head 
servant,  yclept  the  "  Grenadier,'^  and  old 
Chennoo.     This  was  a  sad  falling  off,  but 
it  was  now  too  late  to  recede.    With  our 
diminished  forces  we  pushed  briskly  on ) 
the  sounds  were  now  -  fearfully  near,  and 
with  intervals  of  shorter  duration^   Thert 
was  a  large  opening  in  the  underwood, 
towards  which  they  appeared  to  inofe: 
we  redoubled  our  ^eed,  expecting  to  get 
a  shot  in  the  open  spacct    I  looked  round 
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Qooe  moR,  when,  faehoid!  tlie  last  ci 
our  dusky  allies  had  vanished  into  thin 
air.    ^'D—n  ttem,"  iduapaed  G— , 


'' we  an  better  witfaoot  the  comuifiy  ras^ 
ctk"    We  made  a  ran  for  the  opea 
apne,  and  8tq>ped  bdiind  a  bush  oa  the 
verge  of  it.-   The  next  howl  was  con- 
atdsrably  to  ow  left.    We  had  made  a 
wrong  cast,  and  were  hastening  to  retrieve 
our  error 9  whentiie  moon  staddealy  became 
overcast,  and  ap  tiiick  a  mist  arose,  that 
to  take  any  kind  irf  aim  wonkl  have  been 
utterly  impossible*    We  therefore  beat  a 
retreat,  after  a  severe  trial  ci  oor  own 
I  nerves,  and  of  the  pluck  of  our  gallant 

J  army.    Although  tlius  baffled  in  our  first 

attempt  of  even  a  sight  of  the  dratur,  still 
it  was  satisfsiefory  to  know  that  lliere  was 
something  to  repay  the  friends  whom  we 
expected  for  the  trouble  of  a  sixty-mile 
march — supposing  always  that  we  did  not 
bag  our  game  before  their  arrival;  and 
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that  this  did  not  occur  was  no  fault  of 
ours. 

Next    looming  we   determined  on  a 
new  expedi^it  to  entrap  the  gemman  vot 
howled.      Between   the  tamarind  grove 
where  we  were  ^icamped  and  the  neigh- 
bouring jungle  was  an  open  space  of  two 
or  three  hundred  yards,  and  immediately 
on  the  borders  of  the  latter  grew  a  noble 
banyan  tree.     Having  procured  from  the 
village  a  couple  of  char^paies^*  we  fixed 
themfirmly  on  the  wide-spreading  branches 
at  about  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  from  the 
ground,  but  so  as  to  be  thence  completely 
invisible,  and  between  nine  and  ten  o'clock 
in  the  evening  proceeded  to  the  spot, 
taking  with  us  a  calf,  which  we  tethered 
as  a  bait.     We  then  ascended  the  tree, 
and,  accompanied  only  by  the  Grenadier 

♦  Low  bedsteads  made  use  of  by  the  natives, 
consisting  of  a  wooden  frame  with  a  netting  of 
coir  rope. 
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and  one  of  G — 'a  s^ywits,. patiently  w^ted 
for  a  nibble.     We  sg^ight  hay^.been  th^e 
an  hour  before  we    again  Mard .  those 
sounds,  which,  once  heacd,  w^rejieirer^p 
be  forgotten.    They  then  gradually  2^- 
proached,  and  we  certainly,  ip.;  pur  present 
position,   felt    ratheir,  mojpe  comfortable 
than  we  had  don^  on  th&.preceding  nights ,, 
They  came  nearer  and  nearer,  ai^d  at  last, 
appeared  stationary^  and  npjt  more  than 
thirty  or  forty  yards  distant :  we  imagined, . 
that  the  monster  was  makpg  ready  to  , 
spring  on  his  trembling  victim*,  and  pre- 
pared ourselves  accordingly.     He  ;i;aight 
have  done  so  ;  but  at  this  mojp^mt  a.  vio- 
lent fit  of  coughing,  which  Inc. had. long 
been  endeavouring  to  smother,  seized  th.e 
Grenadier.  The  bowling  find4f^lyicpaspA; 
the  animal  had  taken^thcal^m^and^evi.'  . 
dently  retired.     It  .would  haye  required^ 
the  patience  of  Job  to  have  been  calmly 
able  to  bear  this,  and  at  the  very  moment 
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too  when  we  expected  to  strike  our 
quarry.  I  Tiaram-zadah^d  and' bhan-chooted^ 
the  terrified  and  coughing^  Wretch;  and 
insisted  on  his  taking  forthwhti  his  de- 
psU^tnre.  He  would  much  rather  htive 
remained  until  certain  of  having  fairly 
coughed  the  tiger  out  of  the^wiay,  but  I 
was  peremptory.  Finding,  th^eforfe,  there 
wds  no  alternative,  he  slid '^own  out  of 
his  roost,  and  plied  his  long' shanks  across 
the  open  space  which  separated  him  from 
safety  with  a  celerity  which  might  have 
even  baflBed  the  "  phantom"  had  he  at- 
tempted  the  pursuit ;  but  he  did  not,  and 
we  saw  the  Grenadier  arrive  in  safety  at 
the  tent,  and  dive  under  its  protecting 
roof. 

We  well  knew  that  after  this  we  had 
httle  diance  of  success  that  night,  but 
determined,  nevertheless,  to  try  our  luck 

*  Terms  of   abuse  not  translateable  into  the 
English  language. 
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a  little  longer ;  when»  as  the  ^'  iron  tongue 
of  midni^  did  strike  twelre/'  and  we 
were  beginning  to  nod  on  our  perch,  the 
calf,  with  great  lamentations,  suddenly 
rolled  over  in  the  gripe  of  some  large 
animal,  which  had  darted  on  it  like  light- 
ning from  a  neighbouring  bush.  The 
attack  had  been  so  unexpected  that,  be* 
fore  we  could  ascertain  by  whom  it  was 
made,  four  barrels  sent  their  contents  at 
the  intruder,  who  took  himself  off  nearly 
as  quickly  as  he  had  made  his  appear- 
ance, but  appsu*ently  unscathed,  and  it 
was  not  till  then  we  discovered  it  to  be  a 
large  wolf.  So  much  for  the  accuracy 
of  night  shooting !  We  certainly  were 
not  more  than  six  or  eight  yards  from  our 
mark,  and  yet  apparently  ndther  wolf  nor 
calf  were  touched  by  our  discharge — the 
latter  a  little  mauled  about  the  head  by 
the  fangs  of  his  new  acquaintance,  but 
was  not  much  the  worse  for  it ;  and  as 
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we  led  him  from  the  field  of  battle  he 
shewed  not  the  least  reluctance  to  leave 
so  delightful  a  spot. 

The  two  following  evenidgs  our  patience 
was  not  rewarded  with  a  nibble,  not  even 
a  single  roar;  and  we  were  delighted 
when  at  last  the  reinforcement  of  our  two 
friends,  L- — —  and  H— — -,  arrived,  and 
announced  the  near  approach  of  a  couple 
of  elephants  they  had  brought  out  with 
them ;  though  it  did  not  enhance  our 
pleasure  to  hear  that  the  one  destined  for 

the  use  of  G^ and  myself  had  a  short 

time  before,  in  a  fit  of  ungovernable  rage,* 
killed  his  mahout  (keeper) .  However,  we 
consoled  ourselves  with  the  reflection  that 
we  stood  much  less  chance  of  being 
scragged  by  a  "  miist*^  elephant  than  by  a 
man-eating  tiger,  and  determined  to  stand 
our  chance. 

*  This  is  sometimes  the  ease  when  the  elephant 
becomes  **  must/'  or  in  the  rutting  season. 
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The  day  after  the  arrival  of  tlie  hut- 
tees  (elephants),  as  we  were  preparing  for 
a  start,  a  numher  of  villagers  came  in  d 
great  hurry  to  the  tent  to  inform  us  that 
a  boy  had  been  killed  that  morning  by 
the  tiger  near  the  Pemburty  hill,  four  or 
five  miles  distant.  In  consequence  of 
having^  been  closely  followed,  he  had 
dropped  his  prey,  but  had  been  tracked 
to  the  hiU«  This  appeared  to  be  a  goldeb 
oppwtunity ;  we  therefore  immediately 
got  under  weigh,  and,  following  our  ter- 
rified eobdnctdrs,  in  due  time  reached  the 
spot  where  lay  the  unfortunate  lad.  It 
was  indeed  -a  melancholy  sight :  a  clofli 
covered  his  body,  which,  on  being  re- 
moved, disclosed  the  dreadful  state  in 
which  hti  had  beeb  rescued  from  the  fangs 
of  the  monster.  He  was  a  handson^ 
youth  of  fourteen  or  fifteen,  and  even  ib 
death  his.  features  preserved  their  beauty, 
which  wai^  xAk  marred  by  that  livid  ap- 
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pparance  which  the  **  grimyi^tantr  sj^amps 
QQ  the  pale  countenauce*  of  til^^Q  European.  • 
OaoQe  part  of  the  head  the  white  skull  was 
visible  :  a  little  furtheji  I?aek> ja  OQUtusJioQ^ 
ff  om  which  the  black  goute;  pf  hlpod  were 
sbwly  trickling,  and  which,  J^ling  drop 
^y  drop,  had  already  fornaedopi;!  the  ground 
aBmall  conical  and  congeale4r;p[ias6|  sufr* 
ficiently  shewed  where  he  had,  with  un- 
ening  aim,  received  his  beath-blqw.  The 
^est  and  ribs  were  crushed  iui  apd  the 
lacerated  state  of  one  arm.  boxie  witness  to 
bis  having  been  carried  some  ^i^tance  in 
the  jaws  of  the  monster,  N^ar  the  body^ 
mi  closely  enveloped  in  her  dup^ttah,  aiU; 

a  wopaan,  who  was  pointed  oi^UtQ^m^m 
his  mother;  a  monument  of  sjJient  gvhf, 
she  stirred  not,  spoke  not,  b»tc  kept  her 
eyes  intently  fixed  on  the  sad<&p%t9tck 
before  her,  which,  by  the  preparatima^ 
going  on  to  erect  a  funeral  pile,  wm 
shortly  to  be  committed  to  the  flames.    - 
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This  was  enough  to  put  us  all  on  our 
-  mettle,  and,  vowing  to  revenge  the  poor 
lad,  we  pushed;  on  through  the  jungle 
towards  the  bill,  followed  hy  a  crowd  of 
natives^  who  were  all  anxious  to  see  the 
termination  of  the  adventure  in  the  death 
of  their  long^dr^aded  enemy-  They  re- 
quired no  urging,  and,  spreading  right  and 
left,  beat  on  manfully  towards  the  rock, 
thumping'  tom-toms,'^  and  occasionaUy 
letting  off  a^  ispfitcbXock  to  increase  the 
dia.  Suddenly  a^  d^alening  yell  announced 
that  our  game ^ was  afoot:  he  had  beeu 
roused  by  the  beaters  close  imder  the  bill, 
to  which  he  had  slowly  and  threateningly 
retired. 

The  jungle^bere  was  so  thick  and  high 
that  the  elephaats  made  but  little  process 
through  it,  Wjeu  however,  at  last  suC' 
ceeded  in  gaining  a  tolerably  open  space 

♦  A  sort  of  drum  used  by  the  natives  iijt  IBdr 
festivals. 
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near  the  foot  of  the  hill|  about  sixty  or 
seventy  yards  up  whose  acclivity  and  on 
a  level  piece  of  rock  we  first  viewed  the 
''  phantom/'  which  had  then  more  the 
appearance  of  an  embodied  evil  spirit  than 
a  silent  gliding  ghost.  Stung  to  madness 
at  being  deprived  of  his  prey,  and  irri- 
tated bv  the  noise  of  the  beaters,  he  had 
apparently  determined  to  come  to  a  stand, 
and  shew  fight  in  this  his  last  stronghold. 
He  was  pacing  to  and  fro  on  the  narrow 
ledge,  occasionally  erouching  down,  then, 
Btarting  on  his  feet,  appeared  to  be  lashing 
himself  with  his  tail  into  ungovernable 
fury- 

As  the  elephants  emerged  from  the  co- 
vert, we  had  time  to  witness  these  antics, 
and  immediately  drew  up  and  gave  him 
a  broadside,  but  apparently  without  ef- 
fect, as  he  still  maintained  his  position. 

Lr- 's  first  barrel  had  missed  fire :  he 

pulled  the  second  trigger,  and  as  this 
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discharge  took  place  after  we  had  brought 
our  pieces  from  our  shoulders,  we  could 
observe  its  effects.  The  bullet  struck 
under  his  feet,  and,  rebounding,  glanced 
off  from  the  rock  immediately  in  his 
rear.  The  music  of  this  must  have 
rather  astonished  him,  as  he  immediately 
abandoned  his  conspicuous  situation  and 
slunk  under  covert.  It  was  impossible 
to  ascend  the  hill  with  the  elephants; 
therefore,  dismounting  and  reloading,  we 
made  for  the  place  he  had  disappeared  at, 
followed  by  all  the  villagers,  who  appeared 
intent  on  revenging  their  former  injuries. 
With  much  difficulty  we  penetrated  as  far 
as  the  spot  where  he  had  last  been  seen, 
but  here  lost  all  traces  of  him.  In  vain 
we  clambered  over  the  surrounding  rocks, 
and  made  our  way  through  the  thick  and 
entangled  briers.  It  was  evident  that  this 
remote  and  almost  inaccessible  rock  was 
the  resort  of  numerous  wild  beasts,  and, 
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if  other  evidence  harf  been  wanting,  the 
rank  and  peculiar  smell  with  which  the 
dose  air  was  impregnated  at  the  entrance 
of  the  Various  fissures  of  rock  on  the  side 
of  the  hill  sufficiently  proved  their  vicinity. 
For  a  long  tinle  we  continued  indefatigable 
in  our  research,  till  at  last,  discouraged 
by  the  fruitlessness  of  our  attempt,  we 
returned  to  our  elephants,   and,   disap- 
pointed, weary,  and  hungry,  we  did  not 
reach  our  encampment  till  a  late  hour  in 
the  aifterrioon. 

Next  day^  what  wad  very  unusual  at 
tills  time  of  the  year,  the  rain  came  down 
in  torrents  :  we  had  placed  scouts  to  give 
us  the  earliest  intelligence  of  the  tiger, 
and  were  impatiently  awaiting  the  return 
brsurishirie  to  mount  our  elephants,  when 
tie  report  of  a  shot  wais  faintly  heard  in 
the  distance  •  and  shortly  after  one  of  the 
sliekarees  in  breathless  haste  rushed  up 
t6  the  tent  door,  exclaiming,  "  Bagh  ko 

VOL.  II.  B 
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mara  houn !  ba^  ko  mara  houn  l"  (I 
have  killed  the  tiger !  I  have  killed  the 
tiger !)  The  poor  fellow  thought,  probably, 
he  was  bringing  us  very  joyfiil  intelli- 
gence,  and  appeared  much  mortified  when 
we  r^eived  it  with  anything  but  appro- 
bation. True,  he  had  rid  the  country  of 
its  terrible  scourge ;  the  ''  Phantom  Man- 
eater"  no  longer  existed ;  and  the  villagers 
could  now  without  dread  pursue  their 
different  vocations:  still  he  had  marred 
our  expected  sport,  and  we  were  selfish 
enough  to  regret  his  having  done  so. 
Nothing,  however,  remained  but  to  put 
the  best  face  on  the  matter,  and  make  the 
most  of  the  elephants  and  our  remaining 
leave  of  absence.  We  accordingly  re- 
mained at  Goolencondah  a  few  days 
longer,  but  without  performing  any  ex- 
ploit worthy  of  being  recorded ;  and  the 
weather  had  now  become  so  grilling,  that 
we  were  not  sorry  to  find  ourselves  shortly 
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afterwards  re-established  in  our  old  quar- 
ters in  cantonment. 

Before  dismissing  for  ever  these  raw- 
scull-and-bloody-bone  tales  of  tigers,  (a 
name  which  an  old  Indian  is  now  almost 
ashamed  to  pronounce,)  I  must  relate  one 
of  the  most  daring  and  successful  attempts 
at  muzzling  a  man-eater  to  be  met  with  in 
sporting  annals. 

On  the  high  road  between  Madras  and 
Hyderabad,  and  about  sixty  miles  from 
the  latter,  is  a  small  place  called  Nel- 
condah,  situated  in  a  narrow  pass  between 
two  high  hills.  In  the  beginning  of  182 — , 
a  tiger  took  up  his  residence  in  the  aban- 
doned old  fort  which  crowns  one  of  these 
eminences,  and  committed  almost  daily 
depredations  on  the  numerous  travellers 
passing  on  that  much-frequented  road. 
He  at  last  carried  his  audacity  to  such  a 
pitch  as  to  walk  off  in  broad  daylight 
with  an  officer's  servant  from  the  midst 

£  2 
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party  of  Mfxns.  On  aniTing  at 
uknifaad,  his  mtsto-,  vbo  was  mnch 
led  to  tbe  poor  fdkm  firom  baviiig 
lim  long  in  his  sernos,  related  the 

QBtanoe,  and  Cifitain  W ,  of  the 

ununt,  dftmnmrd  on  aveogiDg  his 

bnt  why  should  I  attempt 

lystOT  in  rdiling^  as  gaOant  an 
as  vas  ever  pexfonned  by  a  stanch 
of  Kimrod!  and  soch  was  Whistler, 
ill  not,  I  am  sure,  fed  annoyed  in 
his  name  reoHikd  where  it  so  well 
s  a  place.  Well  then.  Whistler, 
IS  no  novice  at  this  sort  of  work, 
lately  started  off  to  the  scene  of 
with  a  ample  of  friends.  On 
;  at  Nelcondah,  scouts  were  im- 
ly  placed  on  the  look-oot,  one  of 
hortly  afterwards  announced  that 
jiscovered  the  retreat  of  the  tiger, 
the  party  towards  the  top  of  the 
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hill.  Here,  amidst  a  chaos  of  large  rocks^ 
he  pointed  to  a  deep  chasm,  at  the  end  of 
which  was  a  recess,  where  he  said  the 
animal  had  retired.  It  was,  however,  im- 
possihle  to  get  sight  of  him  without  first 
dropping  down  a  height  of  sixteen  or 
eighteen  feet  into  the  den  below,  from 
which  there  was  no  retreat.  Whistler 
hesitated  not,  took  the  fearful  leap,  and, 
fortunately  alighting  on  his  feet,  saw  the 
monster  quietly  reposing  at  the  further 
end  of  the  den.  He  gave  him  no  time 
to  rise,  but  with  the  quickness  of  thought 
levelling  his  rifle,  sent  a  ball  through  his 
brain,  and  extended  him  lifeless  on  the 
spot. 

On  our  return  from  Goolencondah,  the 
hot  winds  set  in  with  unwonted  severity  : 
one  blazing  day  in  the  month  of  April, 
whilst*  listlessly  extended  on  my  couch, 
inhaling  the  breeze  through  a  wet  cuscus 
tatty,  a  message  from  M- requested  my 
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immediate  attendance.  As  he  was  only 
just  recovering  from  the  severe  fever  he 
had  caught  at  the  Perkhal  Lake,  I  feared 
he  might  have  had  a  relapse,  and  hastened 
immediately  to  his  quarters.  I  found  him, 
pale  as  death,  standing  in  the  verandah, 
beside  a  palankeen,  to  which  he  silently 
pointed,  when  what  was  my  horror  on 
discovering  it  to  contain  a  human  body 
in  a  complete  state  of  putrefaction !  The 
countenance  black  and  distorted,  and  ren- 
dered still  more  hideous  by  an  immense 
beard,  prevented  me  at  first  from  recog- 
nising in  the  bloated  corpse  before  me 

our  poor  friend  D -,  whom  we  had  left 

behind  in  the  jungle,  and  who  had  fallen 
a  victim  to  its  deadly  miasma.  He  had 
been  attacked  by  the  prevailing  fever, 
whose  increasing  virulence  at  length  ob- 
liged him  to  endeavour  to  reach  the  can- 
tonment, from  which  he  was  still  dis- 
tant three  days'  march,  when,   without 
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medical  assistance  or  medicines  to  alle- 
viate his  sufferings,  he  sank  under  the 
violence  of  the  disease,  and  expired.    The 
bearers  had  just  arrived  with  the  body, 
which,  as  before  stated,  was  in  a  rapid 
state  of  decomposition.    It  was  found  im- 
possible to  remove  it  from  the  palankeen, 
in  which  it  was  carried  the  same  evening 
to  the  burial  ground.    I  had  often  attended 
to  this  last  bourne  many  a  departed  friend, 
but  never  did  I  before  witness  its  white 
obelisk-looking  tombs,  the  green  of  its 
inclosing  milk  hedge,  and  tall  fan-like  pal- 
myra trees,  with  such  feelings  of  despon- 
dency as  on  the  present  occasion :  and  as 
the  large  white  vultures  sluggishly  flapped 
their  wings  on  the  waving  palm  tops,  the 
reflection  naturally  suggested  itself  of  the 
greater  probability  of  one  day  becoming 
their  prey,  to  that  of  ever  again  revisiting 
my  far  distant  native  land. 
Before  concluding  the  present  chapter, 
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it  may  perhaps  afford  some  interest  to  the 
sportsman  to  be  made  acquainted  with  the 
different  varieties  of  wild  animals  we  fell 
in  wilh  during  our  expedition  to  the  wilds 
of  the  Cummermait.  Amongst  the  larger 
species  may  be  reckoned  the  alligator, 
tiger,  bear,  spotted  deer,  wild  hog,  and 
the  sambre  or  elk.  We  also  got  one  or 
two  specimens  of  the  small  hog  deer, 
which  appears  to  be  a  variety  of  the  muska, 
having  the  long  canine  teeth  peculiar  to 
that  race,  though  the  animal  in  question 
was  not  larger  than  a  hare.  The  sambre, 
which  is  erroneously  called  by  us  the  elk, 
is  a  noble  animal,  with  all  the  characteris*- 
tics  of  the  deer  species.  It  is  thus  accu- 
rately described  in  the  British  Cyclopedia : 
— *'  The  Samver  of  Bengal.  Cervus  Arisr 
totelis.  This  species  is  met  with  in  many 
parts  of  India,  especially  in  the  valley  of 
the  Ganges.  Its  characteristic  distinction 
taken  from  the  horns  is  that  of  having 
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the  branch  or  second  antler  very  far  up 
upon  the  beam,  and  turned  to  the  rear 
instead  of  forming  a  fork  with  the  tip  'of 
the  beam,  as  in  most  others  of  the  group. 
The  burr  of  the  horn  is  very  broad  and 
pearled ;  the  first  antler  is  cylinder  shaped, 
strong  and  straight,  and  stands  nearly 
vertically  upon  it,  measuring  about  ten 
inches  in  length;  the  beam  bends  from 
the  back  of  it  obliquely  outwards,  and  to 
the  rear,  and  with  a  sweep  turns  its  point 
backwards ;  near  the  summit,  or  at  more 
than  two-thirds  of  its  length,  is  the  second 
posterior  and  internal  branch,  short  and 
pointing  upwards.  In  the  British  Mu- 
seum there  is  a  specimen  measuring  about 
twenty-three  inches,  which  is  very  rugous 
and  robust.  The  horns  stand  upon  a 
broad  and  short  pedicle ;  the  face  is 
straight,  the  nose  pointed,  the  muzzle 
small,  and  the  suborbital  opening  is  very 
considerable.     The  ears  are  broad,  with 

E  3 
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white  hairs  standing  up  around  the  ori- 
fice ;  the  tail  is  hlack,  reaching  half  way 
down  the  ham,  and  is  well  furnished  with 
hair;   the  throat  and  neck  are  covered 
with  long,  coarse,  dark  brown  grey  hair, 
reaching  partially  over  the  shoulders,  sus- 
ceptible of  being  raised  like  a  lion's  mane 
when  the  animal  is  excited.  The  shoulders, 
head,  back,  rump,  and  buttocks  are  dark 
brown  in  summer,  and  almost  black  in 
winter;   outside  of  the  ears,  sepia;  the 
belly,  whitish,  as  also  a  ring  round  the 
nostrils  and  mouth,  separated  from  the 
brown  by  a  deeper  shade,  which  spreads 
up  the  face ;  the  inside  of  the  limbs  and 
legs,  fawn  colour,  darker  over  the  knees 
down  the  front;  the  breast  is  black.    The 
male  is  nearly  the  size  of  the  elk,  and  in- 
deed is  so  named  in  India  by  the  British 
sportsmen.     They  represent  him  as  being 
excessively  strong  and  vicious.     Some  of 
them  on  a  shooting  expedition  had  crossed 
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an  arm  of  the  Jumna  to  a  woody  island 
in  quest  of  game ;  they  were  on  the  back 
of  an  elephant,  and,  entering  the  jungle 
suddenly,  roused  an  old  male  of  this 
species.  On  seeing  the  elephant,  he 
started  up  with  a  long  shrill  pipe  or  whis- 
tle, which  caused  others  to  rise  and  dart 
into  covert,  while  he  stood  at  bay  with 
his  bristly  mane  on  end  in  a  most  threat- 
ening attitude;  but  before  the  sports- 
men could  prepare  proper  shot,  he 
wheeled  round,  and  dashed  through  the 
underwood  with  the  facility  of  a  rhino- 
ceros." 

We  also  met  with  the  large  brown  squir- 
rel (sdurus  maxvnms),  the  porcupine,  and 
monkeys  of  several  descriptions.  The 
most  remarkable  was  the  black-faced 
monkey  {semnopithicus  entellus),  very  nu- 
merous in  the  depths  of  the  forest,  and 
displajring  great  agility  in  jumping  from 
tree  to  tree,  and  making  its  way  over  the 
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thick  canopy  of  lianes  and  creepers  by 
which  they  were  frequently  united.  These 
animals  appeared  to  be  held  in  high 
veneration  by  the  Hindoos.  We  killed 
one  specimen  of  the  crested  eagle,  and 
several  of  the  beautiful  sultany  bulbul, 
which  is  of  the  shrike  genus,  although 
from  the  above  denomination  they  might 
be  mistaken  for  the  nightingale  of  Persia. 
Spur,  jungle,  and  pea-fowl  were  found 
in  the  greatest  abundance ;  and  I  have  no 
hesitation  in  saying  that  the  admirer  of 
primitive  nature^  the  naturalist,  and  sports- 
man, will  always  feel  amply  repaid  by  an 
excursion  to  the  "  Deep  Jungle.** 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


SPENDING   CHRISTMAS  IN  tHE  BAST — <^  THE   LITTLE 
unknown" —  BEDER — SPORTING    OPERATIONS — 


(( 


.»» 


DRY    SHOOTING   — THE    BLUE    PIGEON — THE 


WOLF  ^  THE  FLORIKAN  AND  BUSTARD  —  THE 
ROCK  AND  PAINTED  PARTRIDGE  —  THE  QUAIL 
AND  PEA-FOWL  —  INDIAN  HOSPITALITY. 

"  The  hardy  yt>utb,  who  pants  with  eager  flame 
To  send  his  leaden  bolts  with  certain  aim, 
Must  ne'er  with  disappointed  hopes  recoil 
From  cold  and  heat,  from  hunger  and  from  toil ; 
Must  climb  the  hill,  must  tread  the  marshy  glade, 
Or  force  his  passage  through  the  opposing  shade; 
Must  range  untamed  by  SoVs  meridian  power. 
And  brave  the  force  of  Winter's  keenest  hour/' 

Ptb. 

Gentle,  courteous,  and  affable  reader, 
in  aU  thy  peregrinations  through  this 
world  of  care,  has  it  ever  fallen  to  thy  lot 
to  pitch  thy  tent  under  the  shady  boughs 
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of  a  mangoe  grove  in  the  fine  clime  of 
the  Deccan,  during  the  genial  month  of 
December  ?  If  thou  hast  not,  vain  were 
it  for  me  to  endeavour  to  describe  our 
Christmas  pastimes  in  the  Far  East,  whilst 
leading  the  wild  Bedouin-like  life  I  was 
then  accustomed  to, — to  convey  to  thy 
imagination  our  fairy  cotton  habitation, 
embowered  amidst  the  dark  and  graceful 
foliage  of  the  princely  mangoe,  at  this 
time  in  all  the  pride  of  perfume  and  blos- 
som, and  spreading  around  a  fragrance 
only  equalled  by  the  flavour  of  its  deli- 
cious fruit.  Such,  at  the  time  in  ques- 
tion, the  25th  of  December,  in  the  year  of 
our  Lord  1 82 — ,  was  the  locale  of  a  party 
of  three  as  jovial  and  reckless  young  Subs 
as  ever 


u 


Spent  half-a-crown  out  of  sixpence  a-day." 


The  time  might  be  about  "  the  curfew 
knell,'*  when,   after  a  hearty  dinner,  in 
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which  antelope  venison,  curried  into  every 
possible  shape,  was  the  principal  ingre- 
dient—(alas  !  for  the  honour  of  Old  Eng- 
land, that  we  could  muster  neither  the 
knightly  sirloin  nor  rich  plum-pudding) 
— we  had  our  camp-chairs  placed  outside 
the  tent,  and  prepared,  with  the  assistance 
of  the  soothing  cheroot  and  genial  brandy- 
pawnee,  to  enjoy  the  serenity  of  the  hour, 
and  allow  "  digestion  to  follow  appetite." 
The  night  was  cool,  the  atmosphere 
clear,  the  bright  stars  were  twinkling  in 
the  blue  ether  above,  and  faintly,  through 
the  foliage,  disclosed  the  dark  towers  of 
the  once  proud  city  of  Beder,  the  distant 
and  subdued  hum  of  whose  population, 
mingling  with  the  shrill  cry  of  the  nu- 
merous tropical    insects    which    seemed 
called   into  life  by  the   serenity  of  the 
night,  formed  sounds  which  could  not  be 
deemed  inharmonious  by  the  most  fasti- 
dious ears.    The  fairy  illusion  of  the  scene 
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in^  llior  fiim^e  evening 
Kt  nei^  of  tbe  gallant 
jBcfated  around;  or  by 
tiK  lond  and  jovoB  ko^  of  one  of  oor 
nwr  jaBtT,  mliidi  nnwplfiriy  knocked  on 
tbi  kand  aD  die  rooaoe  of  tlie  thing, 
fiennt.  miplvm,  wt  proceed  any  further, 
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tsoed  haw  it  cnae  to  pass  fiiat  we  were 

ul  fresco — 
swOfing  grog,  to  call 
thinss  W  dor  proper  names. 

to  an  indulgent  oonunanding 

sportn^  yutf  was  formed  every 

cool  seasQB,  after  the  half-yearly  inspec- 

oi^er,  and  on  the  present  occa- 

delennnied  to  extend  our  peie- 

grinatkaw  fiutfaer  than  nsnad,  visit  Beder, 

Janlnah,  Aurnngahad,  the  caves  of  Ellora, 

and  return  after  malring  a  circuit  of  seven 
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or  eight  hundred  miles ;  and  our  pursuits 
being  multifarious,  we  provided  ourselves 
accordingly.  Double-barrels  and  rifles 
were  got  out  of  the  cases,  hog-spears 
sharpened,  portfolios  stored  with  fresh 
drawing-paper,  and,  intending  to  combine 
bimness  with  pleasure,  we  made  a  joint-^ 
stock  purse,  and  purchased  a  very  fast 
pony  called  "  The  Little  Unknown,"  who 
had  carried  everything  before  him  at  our 
station,  and  with  which  we  hoped  to  make 
a  little  batta  at  Jaulnah  and  Aurungabadi 
where  racing  was  at  the  time  all  the  rage, 
I  cannot  now  refrain  from  saying  a  few 
words  about  one  of  the  most  extraordinary 
little  animals  I  ever  met  with  for  speed 
and  endurance,  both  of  which  he  com«» 
bined  with  the  most  unprepossessing  ap-^ 
pearance  and  diminutive  size,  being  under 
13  hands  high,  but  which  were  the  cause 
of  his  winning  many  a  race  before  he  was 
found  out.      For  the    sum    of  seventy 
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rupees,  or  about  71.^  he  was  purchased  by 
an  officer  from  a  sepoy,  whose  wife  and 
baggage  he  had  been  accustomed  to  carry, 
and  to  all  appearance  was  a  mere  tattoo ; 
rather  a  degrading  epithet,  bestowed  on 
the  commdn  country  ponies;  and  again, 
he  was  none  of  the  handsomest  of  tattoos : 
of  a  light  bay,  almost  approaching  to  dun, 
very  long  in  the  back,  on  which  he  had 
been  severely  fired  for  saddle  galls,  pro- 
bably the  result  of  the  hard  and  heavy 
pack  he  had  been  used  to  carry,  cat- 
hammed,  and  goose-rumped — such  was 
the  animal  which  beat  some  of  the  best 
horses  at  the  station,  until  his  great  speed 
became  so  generally  known  that  his  owner 
could  get  no  one  to  run  against  him,  when 
he  sold  him  to  our  sporting  party  for  six 
hundred  rupees.  His  fame  had,  however, 
reached  Jaulnah  before  us :  the  sporting 
characters  there,  having  heard  of  the 
prowess  of  **  The  Little  Unknown,"  were 
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on  their  guard  ;  yet  we  managed  neverthe- 
less to  get  up  a  couple  of  matches,  which 
he  won.  On  our  return  from  leave  we 
raffled  him ;  I  got  the  prize,  and  sent  him 
to  a  friend  in  Bengal,  where,  under  the 
name  of  **  Young  Nap,'*  he  won  many  a 
plate.  With  a  feather  weight  on  his  back, 
''  The  Little  Unknown"  could  do  his  half 
mile  under  fifty-six  seconds.  The  year 
following  I  sent  to  my  Qui  Hi*  friend  an 
Arab  pony  called  "  Diable,"  which,  al- 
though for  short  distances  not  possessing 
the  speed  of  the  Mahratta,  could  beat 
him  in  heats,  or  on  a  mile  and  a  half 
course.  As  an  instance  of  the  fidelity 
and  attention  of  our  Indian  satcesy  or 
grooms,  the  same  man  took  both  these 
ponies  a  distance  of  upwards  of  a  thou- 
sand miles,  through  a  most  difficult  coun- 

*  The  Bengalees  are  so  called  in  contradistinc- 
tion to  the  people  of  the  Madras  and  Bombay  Presi- 
dencies. 
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try,  where  he  had  to  ford  all  the  numerous 
rivers  which  throw  themselves  into  the 
Bay  of  Bengal,  and  where  he  did  not  meet 
with  any  European  settlement  for  a  couple 
of  hundred  miles  together.  With  no 
other  passport  than  a  paper  written  m 
English,  Hindoostanee,  and  Telougou, 
containing  the  names  of  the  different 
places  he  had  to  pass,  did  he  each  time 
return  at  the  end  of  ahout  three  months^ 
with  the  certificate  of  having  safely  handed 
over  his  charge  to  its  new  owner. 

Should  ever  these  lines  meet  the  eye  of 
my  friend  Carr,  of  Bengal  sporting  cele- 
brity, they  may  perhaps  recal  to  his  recol- 
lection scenes  of  by-gone  times  and  events 
long  swallowed  up  in  the  past. 

But  return  we  to  head-quarters,  which 
for  the  present  are  in  a  mangoe  tope,* 
near  the  good  town  of  Beder.   The  general 

*  A  tope  means  a  grove,  or  any  collection  of 
trees. 
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plan  of  operations  of  our  party  was  to  rise 
at  gun-fire,  enjoy  whatever  shooting  there 
might  be  in  the  neighbourhood  of  our 
* '  camp"  (if  we  may  so  dignify  our  single 
and  solitary  tent)  until  the  heat  of  the 
sun  became  unpleasant,  when  we  mounted 
our  nags,  and  with  our  greyhounds  be- 
hind us,  in  case  of  falling  in  with  any 
stray  fox,  fawn,  or  jackal  on  the  road,  we 
cantered  merrily  on  to  the  next  halting 
station,  where  we  found  a  *'  bichover,"  or 
small  breakfast-tent,  ready  for  our  recep- 
tion, together  with  a  substantial ''  hazree,'' 
to  which,  after  a  previous  ablution  in  some 
neighbouring  tank  or  *'  bowrie,"*  we  gene- 
rally managed  to  do  justice.  I  am  fond  of 
mystery,  and  shall  therefore  say  nothing 
more  about  this  said  ''  hazree,"  but  leave 
the  uninitiated  in  the  dark  as  to  its  signi- 
fication.    The  day  was  spent  in  reading, 

•  Large  wells  generally  cut  out  of  the  rock,  and 
frequently  met  with  in  this  part  of  the  country. 
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drawings  or  putting  in  order  our  ''  arms 
and  appointments/'  until  the  aftemoon, 
when  we  again  sallied  out  with  our  guns, 
and  returned  to  a  seven-o'clock  dinner, 
the  labours  of  the  day  generally  giving  us 
a  tolerable  appetite  both  for  our  feed  and 
sleep  afterwards.  Travelling  in  this  man- 
ner by  easy  stages,  on  the  fifth  day,  which 
happened  to  be  Christmas,  we  reached  the 
good  town  of  Beder,  in  whose  vicinity  we 
encamped  under  the  shady  mangoe  trees 
above-mentioned . 

The  day  had  been  spent  in  ^^  lionizing" 
the  place,  and  our  trouble  was  fully  re- 
paid. The  town,  which  is  about  six  miles 
in  circumference,  is  built  on  a  flat  plat- 
form, which  on  the  north  ends  abruptly 
with  a  sudden  fall :  it  must  at  one  time 
*have  been  a  place  of  considerable  strength, 
having  a  deep  outer  ditch,  scarped  from 
the  rocky  soil,  and  being  surrounded  by 
lofty  loop-holed  walls  and  towers,  which 
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are,  however,  fast  crumbling  to  decay.  In 
a  like  state  of  ruin,  apparently  aided  and 
abetted  by  violence  and  the  hand  of  man, 
is  a  noble  building,  which  was  once  ap- 
propriated as  a  college  of  Seiks :  on  the 
ramparts  are  two  remarkable  pieces  of 
ordnance,  one  a  brass  gun  of  the  extra- 
ordinary length  of  twenty-eight  feet,  but 
of  small  calibre ;  the  other  a  big-belUed 
iron  monster,  fifteen  feet  in  length,  but 
whose  bore  is  capable  of  holding  a  mode- 
rate-sized man.     Beder,  after  the  Maho- 

* 

medan  conquest  of  India,  was  the  seat 
of  the  Bhamenee  Dynasty  of  Deccanee 
Sovereigns,  the  first  of  whom  was  Allah- 
ud-Deen  Houssun  Korgoh  Bhamenee, 
A.D.  1347.  During  the  reign  of  Aurung- 
zebe,  about  the  end  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  together  with  the  other  provinces 
of  the  Deccan,  it  was  subjugated  by  the 
Moguls.  In  1717,  Nizam-ul-Mulk  took 
possession  of  it,  and  it  has  ever  since  been 
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subject  to  the  Nizams  of  Hyderabad.  The 
Peshwar  had  always  large  claims  for 
choute  on  this  territory,  which,  when 
regularly  paid,  yielded  seventeen  lacs  of 
rupees.  When  the  British  succeeded  to 
the  claims  of  the  Mahrattas,  the  arrears 
had  so  accumulated,  that  in  1820  they 
amounted  to  two  crones  and  a  half  of 
rupees.  Beder  is  celebrated  for  its  works 
of  tutenac,  an  alloy  of  copper  and  zinc ; 
of  this,  bowls  and  mouth-pieces  for 
hookahs  are  manufactured,  and  richly 
inlaid  with  silver,  which  are  much  valued 
in  every  part  of  India.  This  part  of  the 
country  being  very  high  table  land,  water 
is  only  procured  by  sinking  wells  or 
*^  bowries"  to  a  great  depth  in  the  solid 
rock.  As  they  are  perfectly  level  with 
the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  are  to  be 
met  with  in  every  direction,  they  are 
objects  of  considerable  danger  to  any  one 
riding  fast  across  the  country,  particu- 
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larly  in  the  vicinity  of  villages.  These 
"  bowries"  afford  an  asylum  to  numerous 
colonies  of  the  large  blue  pigeon,  which 
build  their  nests  in  the  cavities  of  the 
rock,  and  afforded  us  considerable  sport 
and  practice. 

On  discovering  a  "bowrie,"  we  took 
up  our  posts  ;  a  man  was  sent  to  throw  a 
stone  into  it,  on  which  the  birds  came 
out,  frequently  to  the  number  of  ten  or 
twelve,  and,  as  they  often  rose  singly, 
afforded  us  some  excellent  shots.  The 
blue  pigeon,  which  appears  to  be  the 
stock  from  which  our  dovecots  are  sup- 
plied, is  a  strong  large  bird,  and  will  fre- 
quently carry  away  a  heavy  charge  of 
shot.  Here,  as  in  Southern  India,  the 
turtle  dove  is  extremely  common,  nearly 
every  bush  being  tenanted  by  its  cooing 
mates,  of  which  there  are  three  species — 
the  ringed  dove,  so  common  as  a  pet  bird 
at  home ;  the  speckled-breasted  one ;  and 
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a  larger  and  less  handsome  sort,  which  is 
of  one  uniform  colour:  but  the  most 
beautiful  bird  of  this  species  is  the  green 
pigeon;  they  are,  however,  extremely 
scarce,  and  from  the  similarity  their 
plumage  bears  to  the  colour  of  the  trees, 
in  the  highest  branches  of  which  they 
always  take  up  their  abode,  it  is  difficult 
to  discover  them. 

The  magnificent  tombs  in  the  vicinity 
of  Beder  were  also  a  great  resort  of  our 
blue-coated  friends.  These  palaces  of  the 
dead,  which  in  Hindostan  eclipse  every 
building  intended  for  the  reception  of  the 
living,  are  constructed  of  the  most  costly 
materials,  and  tower  to  a  great  height.  The 
birds  build  their  nests  in  every  part,,  both 
of  the  exterior  and  interior,  of  these  sanc- 
tuaries, whose  vaulted  roofs  often  echoed 
to  the  reverberating  sounds  of  our  double- 
barrels,  no  doubt  to  the  great  surprise  of 
their  kingly  occupants,  who  had  long  un- 
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disturbed  slumbered  beneath  the  black 
marble  slabs  on  which  in  Arabic  charac- 
ters (and  with  all  the  high-flown  orna- 
ment of  Eastern  metaphor)  their  numerous 
virtues  were  fully  described  for  the  benefit 
of  a  wondering  and  degenerate  posterity. 

On  leaving  Beder,  and  proceeding  in 
a  north-westerly  direction  towards  the 
sacred  stream  of  the  Godavery,  we  entered 
a  tract  of  country  assuming  an  entirely 
new  character.  The  nature  of  the  ground 
no  longer  admitting  of  the  cultivation  of 
rice,  and  being  divested  of  jungle,  pre- 
sented vast  open  spaces  or  meidansy 
covered  at  this  time  of  the  year  with  lux- 
uriant herbage,  and  whose  surface  was 
dotted  here  and  there  with  huge  masses 
of  dark  rock. 

Many  is  the  time  that,  viewing  a  fox 
stealing  over  these  steppes^  we  have  laid 
in  our  greyhounds,  and  had  a  run  which 
has  taken  us  miles  out  of  the  direction  of 

F  2 
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our  encamping  ground;  and  more  than 
once,  tempted  by  the  appearance  of  a 
solitary  wolf  stealing  home  from  his  noc- 
turnal depredations  at  the  grey  dawn  of 
morning,  have  we  grasped  our  hog-spears, 
and,  setting  spurs  to  our  steeds,  com- 
menced a  pursuit,  which,  in  this  case, 
from  the  superior  speed  and  bottom  of 
the  enemy,  proved  always  unavailing. 
The  manner  in  which  this  animal  creeps 
over  the  ground  is  truly  astonishing,  and 
to  his  eager  pursuers  most  provoking: 
confident  in  his  superior  powers,  he  never 
distresses  himself,  but  generally  keeps 
about  a  hundred  yards  a-head,  regulating 
his  motions  by  those  of  the  sportsman, 
and  either  increasing  or  diminishing  bis 
speed  so  as  to  keep  about  this  distance 
a-head  of  him ;  sometimes  even  carrying 
his  coolness  so  far  as  to  turn  round  bis 
head  and  shew  a  most  formidable  set  of 
grinders.      We  were   all  tolerably  well 
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mounted,  but  our  nags,  even  my  stanch 
old   hunter,   "  Lamplighter,*'   invariably 
returned  crest-fallen  and  dead  beat  from 
this  unavailing  pursuit.  Our  friend  G 
was  still  more  unfortunate;   for,   riding 
with  more  keenness   than  judgment,  or 
over-rating  the  powers  of  his  cattle,  from 
the  effects  of  some  of  these  hard  runs  he 
lost  his   two  horses  in   two   successive 
days :  one  died  at  his  pickets,  and  I  was 
obliged  to  destroy  the  other.     We  were 
luckily  able  to  mount  him  till  he  got  re- 
horsed  at  Jaulnah,  or  he  would  have  had 
to  foot  it  for  upwards  of  a  hundred  miles. 
These  plains  abound  in  florikan  and 
bustard.     The  former  is  a  game-looking 
bird,  about  the  size  of  the  curlew.     As 
dogs,   from  the   difficulty  of  rearing  or 
preserving  them,  are  seldom  used  in  dry 
shooting,  and  as  **  black  pointers" — i.  e., 
nigger-beaters,  are  not  of  much  use  in 
the  open  country,  the  following  expedient 
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is  frequently  employed  to  put  up  the 
florikan:  a  long  line  is  procured,  to 
which  at  intervals  are  fastened  the  wing- 
feathers  of  any  large  hird;  a  few  small 
bells  are  likewise  attached  to  the  rope, 
which,  being  extended,  is  dragged  along 
the  ground,  the  sportsman  following  in 
the  wake.  This  crafty  device  was  known 
to  the  ancients,  and  called  the  *'  pinna- 
turn*'  and  "formido."  We  read  in 
Seneca,  "  when  the  line  with  feathers 
attached,  enclosed  large  herds  of  wild 
animals  that  have  been  collected  by  stra- 
tagem, it  is  designated  from  its  very 
effects,  'formido'  or  *  terror.'  '*  Hence 
we  may  conclude  that  the  formido  was 
not  only  used  for  the  feathered  tribe,  hut 
employed  in  the  destruction  of  larger 
animals. 

The  Indian  bustard  is  a  fine  bird,  much 
larger  than  the  common  turkey,  and  of  a 
most  delicious  flavour,  but  extremely  shy 
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and  difficult  to  get  a  shot  at.  The  readiest 
way  of  approaching  them  is  on  a  well- 
trained  pony,  by  riding  round  them  in 
decreasing  circles,  then  making  a  dash, 
and  when  they  rise,  pulling  up  dead,  and 

giving  them  a  broadside  of  No.  2,  lighter 
metal  being  generally  thrown  away  upon 
them. 

In  these  "  prairies"  we  would  some- 
times stumble  on  a  patch  of  cultivation, 
generally  gram,*  or  some  other  hardy 
plant  not  requiring  irrigation ;  and  these 
spots  were  not  unfrequently  the  resort  of 
packs  of  rock  pigeon,  or,  as  they  are 
sometimes  called,  rock  partridge,  as  they 
partake  in  appearance  of  both,  with  a 
dash  of  the  grouse,  being  feathered  down 
to  the  toes.  They  are  birds  of  passage, 
coming  in  after  the  rains,  and  emigrating 
on  the  approach  of  the  hot  season.     To 

*  A  sort  of  pea  or  vetch,  on  which  the  horses 
are  fed. 
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this  list  may  be  added  two  or  three  kinds 
of  plover ;  but  these  in  India  are  always 
considered  beneath  the  notice  of  the 
sportsman. 

After  crossing  the  Godavery,  which 
ranks  among  the  sacred  streams  of  the 
Hindoos,  we  got  into  a  more  fertile  and 
diversified  country,  and  inhabited  by  a 
different  genus  of  game.  Our  eyes  now 
rested  with  pleasure  on  the  green  expanse 
of  barley-fields,  interspersed  with  the 
prickly  oil  plant  or  the  graceful  cholum ; 
whilst  the  morning  call  of  the  painted 
partridge  was  to  us  music  of  the  sweetest 
description.  This  fine  bird  as  much  ex- 
ceeds the  common  brown  one  in  beauty 
of  plumage  as  it  does  in  delicacy  of 
flavour,  and  afforded  us  some  capital 
sport.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the 
"painter"  not  unfrequently  roosts  in  the 
branches  of  trees,  and  thus  often  puzzles 
the  novice,  who,  attracted  by  its  call,  is 
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assiduously  prosecuting  his  search  on 
terra  firma,  whilst  his  bird  is  comfortably 
perched  aloft. 

The  cholum  fields  we  generally  found 
the  resort  of  a  remarkably  fine  sort  of  quail, 
nearly  the  size  of  the  partridge,  and  the 
only  one  of  the  quail  species  on  which  we 
condescended  to  bestow  a  charge  of  shot, 
three  other  smaller  kinds  being  more 
frequently  found  in  the  grass  districts. 

This  cultivated  part  of  the  country  was 
much  intersected  by  wooded  ravines,  and, 
if  a  stream  wended  its  devious  way 
through  them,  was  almost  a  sure  find  for 
pea-fowl ;  but  the  difficulty  w^as  to  put  up 
the  rascals,  as  we  would  see  them  often 
emerging  from  one  covert,  and  making 
across  the  open  towards  another  with  all 
the  speed  of  a  pursued  ostrich,  at  the 
same  time  dazzling  the  eye  with  the  bril- 
liancy of  their  plumage.  We  at  last 
learnt  how  to  ^arcumvent  them.    Return- 

f3 
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ing  one  evening  about  twilight,  along  the 
banks  of  a  stream,  after  a  long  and  unsuc- 
cessful pursuit,  we  were  tempted  by  the 
clearness  of  the  water  to  lave  therein  our 
weary  limbs.  The  whirling  eddies  had 
worn  out  a  deep  pool  under  the  over- 
hanging bank,  which  was  thickly  over- 
shadowed by  the  tall  and  flowery  oleander. 
and  in  this  delicious  bath  we  were  luxuri- 
ously  cooling  our  fevered  frames,  over 
which  fizzingly  flowed  the  cool  waters 
of  the  brook,  when  we  were  suddenly 
startled  by  a  whirring  sound  over  head, 
and  a  whole  covey  of  pea-fowl  passed 
above  us  and  settled  in  some  trees  on  the 
opposite  bank  of  the  rivulet.  Favoured 
by  the  twilight,  fast  verging  into  dark- 
ness, we  seized  our  guns,  and  wading 
across,  sent  a  volley  into  their  roosting- 
place,  which  proved  so  well  directed, 
that,  "  thick  as  leaves  in  Vallambrosa's. 
shades,*'  the  ground  was  strewed  with 
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killed  and  wounded,  amongst  whom  we 
immediately  rushed,  and  in.  spite  of  the 
thorny  nature  of  the  jungle,  and  being 
ourselves  in  puris  naturalibusj  w6  suc- 
ceeded in  capturing  two  or  three  of  the 
latter,  to  say  nothing  of  those  who  had 
been  ''  kilt  dead''  on  the  spot.  In  any 
place  frequented  by  pea-fowl  it  is  easy  to 
discover  their  nightly  place  of  resort, 
and,  if  a  sporting  conscience  will  admit  of 
the  expedient,  to  *'pot"  a  few  in  the 
manner  described. 

I  think  I  have  mentioned  most  of  the 
game  which  comes  under  the  head  of 
**  dry  shooting,"  except  hares,  (rabbits  I 
never  met  with  in  India;)  they  are 
num'erous,  vary  little  from  the  English 
species,  and  frequently  added  to  our  bill 
of  fare  in  the  shape  of  stews  and  curries. 

During  the  whole  march,  we  depended 
much  on  our  guns  for  the  supply  of  the 
lable,   nor  had  we  generally  reason  to 
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complain  of  our  fare,  nor  of  the  contents 
of  our  bags,  when  sunset  warned  us  to 
**  cease  firing,"  and  we  would  halt  near 
some  village  "  bowrie"  to  cool  our  parched 
lips,  and  take  an  account  of  the  slain. 
The  "  bowrie'*  had,  moreover,  other  at- 
tractions besides  the  cool  and  refreshing 
draughts  with  which  it  supplied  us.  We 
read  in  the  Scriptures  of  the  women  daily 
going  to  the  well  at  the  evening  hour  to 
fill  their  pitchers :  to  this  day  the  old 
patriarchal  custom  is  followed  in  all  the 
East,  and  often,  after  a  grilling  day's 
shooting,  have  I  at  sunset  sat  on  the 
steps  of  a  tank,  and  enjoyed  the  cooling 
influence  of  the  hour,  till  the  golden  hues 
of  heaven  melted  into  the  sober  grey  of 
twilight,  in  admiring,  not  the  fair,  but 
fairy  and  graceful  forms  of  the  dusky 
village  nymphs  employed  in  this  domestic 
vocation.  Many  of  the  Hindoo  women 
(colour  excepted)  present  the  beau  ideal  of 
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female  beauty — the  long  flowing  hair,  the 
large  and  melting  eye,  the  well-formed 
nose  and  mouth,  the  graceful  neck,  and  a 
bust  .  •  .  but  here  we  must  stop,  and 
throwing  the  waving  snow-white  "  dou- 
puttah"  over  the  left  shoulder,  to  conceal 
charms  which  it  half  discovers,  we  wind 
it  round  her  slender  waist  and  well- 
rounded  hips,  and  allowing  it  to  descend 
half  way  down  the  leg,  the  simple  toilet 
of  the  "  Hindoo  girl"  is  complete,  who, 
in  point  of  grace  and  loveliness,  might  vie 
with  the  gorgeous  jewelled  and  more  arti- 
ficial beauties  of  a  European  saloon. 

About  a  month's  easy  marching,  with 
occasional  halts  wherever  we  found  game 
plentiful,  brought  us  to  the  Field  Canton- 
ment of  Jaulnah,  a  good  specimen  of  an 
Indian  out-station.  The  force  was  com- 
posed of  three  regiments  of  Native  In- 
fantry, the  Second  light  Cavalry,  and  a 
troop  of  Horse  Artillery,  who,  as  they 
drew  field  batta,  were  always  required  to 
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have  their  foil  equipment  of  tents,  bag- 
gage bullocks  and  camels,  and  to  be  ready 
to  march  at  a  moment's  notice.  In  fact, 
the  force  is  supposed  to  be  in  camp, 
and  to  live  in  their  tents ;  and  though 
these  have  been  gradually  superseded  by 
more  substantial  edifices,  the  form  and 
construction  of  the  latter  still  bear  evi- 
dence to  their  original  purpose — ^viz.,  that 
of  covering  in  a  tent  during  the  rainy 
season.  In  time,  the  primitive  habitation 
of  canvass  falling  to  pieces,  or  being  packed 
up,  what  was  at  first  intended  as  a  mere 
shell,  finishes  by  doing  duty  as  a  perma- 
nent habitation,  and,  improved  and  em- 
bellished by  each  occupant,  is  at  last 
metamorphosed  into  a  very  respectable 
*'  bungalow/'  From  such  a  humble  origin 
sprung  the  flourishing  Cantonments  of 
Jaulnah,"*^  Bolarum,   and  Secunderabad, 

*  Since  the  period  here  alluded  to,  Jaulnah  has, 
I  understand,  been  abandoned,  and  the  houses  at 
present  are  heaps  of  ruins. 
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the  latter  of  which  is  to  this  day  desig- 
nated  by  the  natives  as  the  "  lushkur,"  or 
camp. 

JaulDah  being  on  the  borders  of  the 
Bheel  country^  some  precautions  were 
requisite  to  guard  against  the  depredations 
of  these  professional  robbers,  who  fre- 
quently made  the  most  daring  attempts 
both  on  public  and  private  property. 
Some  time  before  our  arrival,  they  had  both 
robbed  and  murdered  a  very  fine  young 
man.  Lieutenant  D ,  of  the  Com- 
pany's Service.  This  officer,  in  order  to 
relieve  the  wants  of  his  family  at  home, 
had  sold  off  everything,  even  to  his  house, 
and  was  living  in  his  tent.  One  night  he 
was  aroused  from  his  sleep,  and  saw  some 
Bheels  making  very  free  with  his  little 
remaining  property:  he  was  a  powerful 
man,  and,  jumping  up,  endeavoured  to 
secure  one  of  the  offenders,  who,  although 
perfectly  naked^  and,  as  is  their  custom 
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on  such  occasions,  well  smeared  with 
grease  or  oil,  he  had  secured,  overpowered, 
and  held  on  the  ground ;  but  before  his 
servants  could  come  to  his  assistance,  the 
wretch  repeatedly  plunged  his  khunjur 

(dagger)  into  poor  D *s  body,  whom  he 

left  weltering  in  his  blood,  and  who  ex- 
pired  during  the  night.  Such  is  the 
dexterity  of  these  rascals  in  the  art  of 
robbery,  that  they  have  been  known  to 
steal  the  very  sheets  from  under  the 
person  sleeping  on  them.  This  feat  is 
said  to  be  performed*  by  gently  tickling 
their  victim  with  a  feather,  and  gradually 
withdrawing  a  portion  of  the  sheet  every 
time  he  moves  from  the  effect  of  this 
titillation. 

The  cantonment,  or,  as  it  is  commonly 
called,  the  camp  of  Jaulnah,  is  the  head 
quarters  of  the  Light  Field  Division  of  the 
Hyderabad  Subsidiary  Force,  which  con- 
sists of  a  troop  of  Horse  Artillery,  a  corps 
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of  Light  Cavalry,  and  three  Native  Infantry 
regiments.  The  lines  are  at  a  short  dis- 
tance from  the  old  town  and  fort  of  Jaul- 
nah,  from  which  they  are  separated  by  a 
small  river.  This  place,  together  with  the 
district  of  Jaulnapoor,  was  ceded  by  the 
Mahrattas  to  the  British  government  in 
1803,  and  has  subsequently  been  made 
over  to  the  Nizam. 

Indian  hospitality  is  proverbial,  and  we 
experienced  it  to  its  full  extent  during 
our  stay  at  Jaiilnah.  Invitations  poured 
in  upon  us  from  the  different  messes,  and 
even  from  private  families  with  whom  we 
had  been  previously  unacquainted,  and 
who  appeared  to  vie  with  each  other  as 
to  who  should  be  most  attentive  to  us 
strangers.   We  took  up  our  quarters  with 

Lieutenant,  now  Captain  D ,  of  the 

twenty-eighth  regiment  of  Native  Infantry, 
from  whom  we  experienced  the  greatest 
kindness ;  and  glad  am  I  to  have  this  op- 
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portunity  of  expressing  that  even  the 
universal  obliteration  "  Time  "  has  not 
been  able  to  efface  from  my  recollection 
the  remembrance  of  his  hospitable  atten- 
tions. 

Fancying,  probably,  that  we  would  be 
completely  spoilt    during    our    stay    at 

Jaulnah,  Colonel  G ,the  commandant, 

with  the  charitable  idea,  no  doubt,  of 
averting  so  dreadful  a  calamity,  took  the 
opportunity  of  humbling  our  pride  by  a 
severe  wigging^  which  originated  in  the 
following  circumstance : — ^Whilst  we  were 
in  the  Cantonment,  the  Second  Light 
Cavalry  was  reviewed :  as  we  wished  to 
see  the  fun,  we  went  on  the  ground,  but, 
as  travellers,  unprovided  with  our  traps, 
we  appeared  there  in  shell  jackets.  Colonel 

G ,  with  all  the  pomp  and  splendour 

of  majesty,  (he  was,  God  knows  why, 
surnamed  the  ^^King  of  Prussia^'')  sur- 
rounded by  his  brilliant  staff,  was  com- 
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plimenting  the  officer  commandmg  the 
Second  on  the  performances  of  his  corps, 
when,  prompted  by  the  demon  Curiosity, 
we  unfortunate  knights  of  the  shell  jackets, 
most  unadvisedly  thrusting  ourselves  for- 
ward to  catch  a  few  grains  of  his  majesty's 
eloquence,  attracted  the  royal  attention, 
and  drew  down  his  wrath  on  our  devoted 
heads. 

« 

In  vain  would  it  be  for  me  to  endeavour 
to  recal  all  that  his  majesty  said  to  us 
unhappy  delinquents ;  suffice  it  to  remark, 
that  the  current  of  his  angry  wrath  not 
only  overwhelmed  us  with  confusion,  but 
even  struck  dismay  into  the  listening  au- 
dience. Though  we  might  certainly  have 
deserved  this  mark  of  attention,  I  beg  at 
the  same  time  to  add,  that  had  his  Prussic 
acid  been  rather  more  universally  dis- 
tributed, Frederick  the  Great  would  not 
have  incurred  the  reproach  of  making  an 
invidious  distinction  between  King's  and 
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Company's  officers,  two  of  the  latter  being 
present  in  the  same  obnoxious  dress,  and 
one  of  them  under  the  very  same  circum- 
stances with  our  more  favoured  selves,  to 
whom  he  shewed  the  most  flattering  par- 
tiality, in  making  us-the  exclusive  objects 
of  his  marked  attention. 

But  I  am  beginning  to  range  rather 
wide  of  my  subject,  which  I  have  no 
doubt  the  patient  reader  begins  to  find 
rather  dry :  I  shall  therefore  bring  to  an 
end  my  lucubrations  on  "  Dry  Shooting," 
and,  gentle,  affable,  and  courteous  reader, 
wish  thee  good  night  and  pleasant 
dreams ! 
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CHAPTER  V. 

THE    CAMP  —  SPORTING    CLUB THE      MARCH     AND 

COUNTERMARCH COMFORTS    UNDER   CANVASS — 

"  WET    shooting" — INDIAN    METHOD  OF  TAKING 

WATER-FOWL     ALIVE  EVENING     BEFORE     THE 

BATTLE  —  THE  INFERNAL  BEVERAGE  —  THE 
STORM  —  GOLCONDAH  —  THE  EUROPEAN  HUS- 
BAND-HUNTER's  career  in  INDIA — THE  SPORT- 
ING   CLUB. 

*'  The  tent  of  Alp  was  on  the  shore  ; 

The  sound  was  hush'd,  the  prayer  was  o*er, 
The  w^tch  was  set,  the  night-round  made, 
All  mandates  issued  and  obey'd.'* 

Siege  of  Corinth. 

It  would  be  difficult  for  any  one  who 
has  not  visited  the  gorgeous  East  to  form 
an  idea  of  an  Indian  encampment — I  mean, 
that  of  a  large  body  of  troops,  with  all 
their  concomitants  of  camp  followers, 
bazars,  elephants  and  camels,  bullocks 
and  horses.     Here  war  appears  in  all  her 
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"  pomp  and  circumstance :"  she  conceals 
her  bloody  hand  under  an  embroidered 
mantle,  and  advances  to  the  field  of  car- 
nage like  a  bride  decked  for  the  altar. 

In  April,  1830,  the  large  subsidiary 
force  occupying  the  territories  of  the 
Mahomedan  sovereign  of  Hyderabad  was 
suddenly,  though  not  unexpectedly,  called 
into  the  field.  Nasir-al-Dowlah,  the  suc- 
cessor of  the  old  Soubadars  of  the  DeccaD, 
had  not  without  opposition  ascended  the 
musnud*  on  the  death  of  the  old  Nizam. 
His  brother,  Moubaras-al-Dowlah,  was  to 
him  a  constant  source  of  trouble  and  un- 
easiness :  ambitious,  enterprising,  and 
popular  with  the  oumrahs,  or  nobles,  he 
secretly  encouraged  every  faction,  and 
promoted  every  sedition  which  so  fre- 
quently disturbed  the  city  of  Hyderabad. 

The  views  of  Moubaras  were  evident, 
and  in  the  then  disturbed  state  of  things, 

*  Throne. 
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and  in  a  country  where  might  so  often 
supersedes  right,  he  had  every  prospect 
of  elbowing  his  brother  off  the  throne. 
The  latter,  however  reluctantly,  (for  the 
native  jealousy  of  European  interference  is 
excessive,)  was  at  last  obliged  to  apply  to 
the  British  resident  for  assistance  against 
his  rebellious  brother,  who  had  already 
entrenched  and  fortified  himself  in  one 
part  of  the  city,  whence  he  hurled  defiance 
at  his  liege  lord. 

It  was  on  a  beautiful  night,  at  the  close 
of  a  burning  day  in  the  month  of  April, 
that  some  half  dozen  of  us  were,  after 
mess,  enjoying  the  cooling  breeze,  blowing 
a  cloud  and  sipping  our  brandy-paumee, 
under  some  fine  old  tamarind  trees  which 
still  retained  their  verdure  in  spite  of  the 
scorching  land  winds.  There  had  been  a 
pause  in  the  conversation  ;  each  appeared 
silently  engaged  with  his  own  thoughts, 
either  intently  contemplating   and  mo- 
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ralizing  on  the  burning  end  of  his  cheroot, 
the  twinkling  stars  as  they  shone  through 
the  leaves  overhead  in  all  their  tropical 
splendour,  or  on  the  numerous  fire-flies 
which  with  scarce  less  brilliancy  shot 
wildly  through  ether,  like  blazing  meteors. 
All  was  hushed  and  quiet,  save  the  sub- 
dued hum  of  voices   from   the  distant 

« 

bazars,  when  we  were  suddenly  startled 
by  the  heavy  tread  of  an .  European  foot- 
step on  the  gravel  walk,  and  the  rising 
moon  presently  shone  on  the  erect  figure 
of  a  soldier,  who  hastily  approached  with 
an  orderly  book. 

*'  What's  the  matter  now,  Corporal?" 
at  once  burst  from  every  mouth. 

"  Orders,  Sir,"  replied  he,  gracefully 
bringing  up  the  extended  hand  to  the  peak 
of  his  cap,  at  the  same  time  tendering  the 
orderly  book. 

*'  Here  !  you  boy,  Moushkil !  Brings 
lanthorn,  you  rascal,  jeldde  laon !" 
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A  lantern  was  speedily  brought;  and 
orders  they  were,  and  no  mistake.  The 
force  was  to  assemble  in  a  mass  of  columns 
on  the  Grand  Parade  at  two  a.m  ;  and 
the  regimental  orders  further  directed  that 
we  were  to  be  formed  in  the  barrack  square 
an  hour  before  that  time.  Three  cheers  im- 
mediately followed  this  intelligence :  sleep 
was  out  of  the  question ;  it  was  already 
ten  o'clock ;  therefore,  after  giving  the 
requisite  directions  to  the  servants  con- 
cerning tents,  baggage,  &c.,  it  was  voted 
nem.  con.  to  continue  our  present  cam- 
paign of  cheroots  and  brandy-pawnee  until 
it  should  be  time  to  '^  strike  our  tents 
and  march  away." 

The  appointed  hour  at  last  arrived,  and 
a  full  moon  shone  brilliantly  on  the  as- 
sembled troops,  who  were  in  consequence 
enabled  to  occupy  their  respective  places 
in  the  column  with  as  much  steadiness 
and  precision  as  on  a  brigade  field-day. 
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befare  ire  got 
^  under  m-eiffa,'^  mod  danr  just  b^an  to 
davn  as  ine  fiwded  the  Mnossa ;  during 
tbe  rains,  a  deep  mod  lapid  txneot,  fiiri- 
ously  lashing  the  UFaDs  of  Hydoabad,  Imt 
at  present  scarody  more  than  a  brook, 
and  barely  reaching  the  knees.  Thinking 
we  would  of  course  encamp  somewhere 
near  the  walls  of  the  town,  we  were  laying 
to  our  souls  the  flattering  unctioa  of 
escaping  a  hot  march,  having  an  early 
breakfast,  and  getting  under  cover  before 
tbe  setting  in  of  the  land  winds,  which 
generally  commence  about  nine  in  the 
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moming.     Our  astonishment  may  there- 
fore be  imagined  when^  after  crossing  the 
river,  our  long,  snake-like  body  slowly 
crawled  along  the  walls,  which  it  soon 
left  behind,  and  gradually  emerged  into 
the  open  country  to  the  eastward  of  the 
city.    This  was  a  puzzler !     What  could 
be  the  meaning   of   this    extraordinary 
movement !    but  of   course  generals  in 
command  of  armies  do  not  make  known 
by  the  town-crier  their  intended    ope- 
rations, and  we  were  all  lost  in  conjecture. 
We  were  passing  over  a  plain,  every  inch 
of  which  I  knew  right  well  in  my  sporting 
capacity,   and  on  which   I  had  floored 
many  a  fine  buck  antelope  and  laid  into 
many  a  fox.     It  therefore  appeared  to  me 
rather  novel  to  be  travelling  over  my  old 
haunts  in  such  warlike  trim :  still  we  pro- 
ceeded, till,  leaving  Aurungzebe's  mosque 
in  the  rear,  we  got  in  sight  of  the  ruins 
of  Surroo-Nuggur,  which  I  have  described 

G  2 
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on  a  former  occasion.  The  column  was 
winding  along  the  narrow  bund  of  a  large 
tank  ;  on  our  right  extended  a  fine  sheet 
of  water,  on  which  were  idly  floating 
numerous  water-fowl ;  whilst  on  the  left 
lay  a  vast  extent  of  rice-fields,  which  de- 
rived their  verdure  from  the  noble  reser- 
voir above  them,  and  promised  from  their 
appearance  to  be,  even  at  this  late  season, 
the  resort  of  lots  of  snipe. 

"  Should  not  mind  being  encamped 
near  this  tank,"  said  one  of  my  sporting 
chums,  edging  up  to  me. 

*M  reckon  we'd  soon  have  a  touch  at 
the  long  bills,  Sib ;  and,  youngster,  you 
should  wade  in  with  your  long  legs  after 
yonder  teal,  and  supply  the  camp  with 
water-fowl." 

This  is  the  famous  Bagh-Nuggur  tank, 
where  Sib,  C — ,  and  myself,  have  had 
such  rare  sport.  As  we  were  idly  chat- 
ting thus,  a  halt  was  sounded ;  a  bustle 
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seemed  to  take  place  amongst  the  staff, 
where  they  were  evidently  holding  a  con- 
sultation, which  shortly  broke  up.  The 
word  was  passed  to  countermarch  by 
ranks,  and  then  left  in  front ;  we  trudged 
"  bock  again"  the  way  we  had  come — a 
slight  mistake  in  the  quarter-master-gene- 
ral's department  having  caused  us  to 
overshoot  the  mark,  and  go  about  five 
miles  further  than  there  was  any  oc- 
casion. 

On  these  occasions  grumbling  is  of 
little  avail ;  therefore,  putting  the  best 
face  on  the  matter  and  the  best  foot  for- 
ward, we  bravely  retraced  our  steps.  The 
heat  was  becoming  excessive,  and  ever 
and  anon  a  sultry  blast  as  from  the  mouth 
of  a  furnace  would  sweep  over  us,  dry  up 
the  very  moisture  on  our  foreheads,  and 
cheat  us  as  it  were  of  the  credit  of 
labouring  by  the  sweat  of  our  brow.  To 
the  sportsmen  of  the  party — and  in  that 
gallant  force  there  were  many  who  could 
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boast  of  the  name — an  hour  more  or  less 
in  the  sun  was  of  little  moment ;  he  cmly 
gave  us  the  warm  reception  of  an  old 
friend,  to  which  our  bronzed  countenances 
bore  ample  testimony,  and  our  mahogany 
faces  could  laugh  to  scorn  his  most 
powerful  rays.  But  it  was  far  otherwise 
with  the  poor  soldiers  —  I  mean,  the 
Europeans. 

Shut  up  all  day  in  their  barracks,  they 
were  little  accustomed  to  this  sort  of 
work ;  and  the  perspiratioa  in  many  cases 
not  only  appeared  to  have  saturated  the 
coat,  but  also  their  thick  belts  and  ap- 
pointments. Still  their  pluck  never  failed 
them. 

"  Bad  luck  to  their  sowls,  Pat,  to  have 
brought  us  this  thramp  to  bring  us  back 
again !"  I  overheard  a  young  grenadier 
say,  as  he  was  pouring  forth  his  lamenta- 
tions into  the  ear  of  a  grizzly  old  soldier, 
his  front-rank  man. 

"  Och !  sure,  Tim,  ye'U  be  ne'er  the 
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ivorse  for  it,  fiwr  maybe  it's  not  of  wax 
ye're  made ;  and  Til  engage,  boy,  'tis  not 
of  sugar,"  sedd  Pat,  at  the  same  time 
laying  hold  of  his  p]t)bodcis  between  his 
finger  and  thumb. 

But  all  in  this  world  must  have  an 
end ;  and  so,  Inshah  Allah !  by  the  grace 
of  God,  had  our  grilling  hot  march.  We 
at  last  arrived  at  our  encampment-ground^ 
which  we  had  passed  four  long  hours  be-^ 
fore :  arms  were  piled,  the  tents  were 
unloaded  from  the  elephants  and  camels, 
and  before  an  hour  had  elapsed  a  canvas 
city  had  arisen  under  the  walls  of  Hydera* 
bad;  the  bazaars  were  established,  the 
mess-tent  pitched,  and,  with  a  capital 
breakfast  provided  by  our  Par  see  messman, 
we  commenced  our  life  in  **  camp." 

When  the  fire-side  traveller  reads  of 
the  enormous  masses  of  people  put  in 
motion  on  the  march  of  an  Indian  army, 
he  is  apt  to  open  the  eyes  of  incredulity, 
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and,  putting  down  the  paper,  to  exclaim, 
'^  How  these  Anglo-Indians  are  addicted 

to "  we  will  not  say  what.     But  if  in 

his  sagacity  he  for  a  moment  reflects  that 
every  officer  is  attended  hy  at  least  a 
dozen  servants,  who  in  their  turn  are  fol- 
lowed hy  their  wives  and  children ;  that 
the  sepoys  are  accompanied  hy  their 
families  ;  that  a  well-furnished  bazaar  is 
always  attached  to  the  camp,  the  grain  and 
different  articles  with  which  it  is  supplied 
being  carried  by  innumerable  cooUes,* 
bullocks,  and  waggons ;  if  to  this  list  be 
added  the  immense  number  of  beasts  of 
burthen  for  the  carriage  of  tents,  baggage, 
&c.,  the  natives  requisite  to  look  after 
these,  the  Lascars,  water-carriers,  and 
dooly-bearers,*  besides  crowds  of  idlers 
and    adventurers    of  every    description, 

*  Porters, 
f  The  dooly  is  a  sort  of  covered  litter,  carried 
by  four  or  six  men,  for  the  transport  of  the  sick. 
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he  will  not  overshoot  the  mark  if  to 
every  ten  thousand  fighting  men  he  puts 
down  one  hundred  thousand  camp  fol- 
lowers. 

Living  under  canvass  is  in  India  so 
common  an  occurrence,  that  a  man^s  tent 
generally  presents  all  the  comforts  of  a 
Bungalow  ;  the  douhle  walls  keep  off  the 
glare  of  the  sun,  the  ground,  covered  with 
a  hlue-and-red  striped  carpet,  the  camp- 
table  and  arm-chair,  the  bullock  trunk 
bed,  the  fowling-piece  and  hog-spear  lashed 
to  the  tent  pole,  your  dogs  lazily  extended 
on  the  bed  rug,  give  a  tout  ensemble  of 
home  and  snugness  which  can  scarcely  be 
conceived.  All  these  luxuries  it  may 
easily  be  imagined  were  not  diminished 
by  being  so  near  head-quarters ;  and  to 
guard  against  the  excessive  heat  of  the 
weather  at  this  time  of  the  year,  most  of 
us  had  taken  the  precaution  to  put  in 
marching  order  our   tauny -catches y  with 

o3 
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of  coBCOS-tatties  and 


But  to  Urn  moBoiSMBi  it  may  peAaps 
be  hbobhbt  to  eiplam  these  hard  names. 

Know  diea,  gentk  reader,  tbat  dming 
certain  ny^^  in  India  it  is  litenli j  m- 
farmaOg  hot ;  to  connterart  which  heat  it 
vai  diaooiwDd  &it  nnis  kq>t  amstantly 

iiftoistwcre  moat  cftctnal;  the  harmg 
blast  passing  dmN^theBe  tatties  of  sweet- 
scented  CQSCos  grass  becomes  a  perfiuned 
and  cooling  zephyr ;  and  the  dark  naiads 
who  perform  the  gratefiil  office  of  sprink- 
ling them  with  water,  and  who,  by-thc- 
bye,  are  often  very  pretty  creatures  ^ 
their  way,  are  yclept,  I  know  not  where- 
fore,  tanny-catches. 

But  even  with  the  assistance  of  tatties 
and  tauny-catches  we  found  the  heat  far 
from  agreeable :  110"  may  do  very  well 
for  a  Salamander,  but  is  rather  too  much 
for  mere  man  of  mortal  clay.     We  there- 
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fore  held  a  consultation,  at  which  it  was 
decided  that  the  tent  of  a  rum  chap, 
called  Zoicles,  should  he  made  the  general 
head-quarters,  where  all  the  water  nymphs 
were  to  hring  their  supplies,  and  keep  us 
from  morning  to  night  deluged  with 
genial  showers.  This  plan  answered 
capitally,  and  never  was  time  more  plea- 
santly passed  than  in  those  dripping  and 
bedrenched  canvass  walls.  Immediately 
after  breakfast  it  became  the  resort  of  every 
idler,  and  the  scene  of  every  sort  of  fun. 
Cards,  chess,  eating  and  drinking, 
fluting  and  singing,  in  short,  noise  of 
every  description,  was  the  constant  order 
of  the  day ;  and  the  Zoicles'  hotel  was  so 
much  in  request,  that  not  a  corner  re« 
mained  unoccupied.  A  party  would  be 
frequently  seen  playing  at  some  game  on 
the  table,  whilst  another  set  were  simi- 
larly engaged  underneath.  Our  host  gene- 
rally took  possession  of  the  camp-bed, 
whence  he  used  to  deafen  us  with  his 
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maid  of  Iran,  a  Circassian,  or  a  Georgian. 
All  these  particulars  being  satisfactorily 
arranged,  naught  remained  to  be  done 
save  to  follow  Mrs.  Glass's  prescription 
of  "  first  catch  your  hare,  and  then  cook 

Time,  meanwhile,  wore  on  apace ;  and 
as  no  immediate  warlike  demonstrations 
appeared  to  demand  our  presence,  a  party 
was  formed  for  a  day^s  shooting  at  the 
Bagh-Nuggur  tank.  This  gives  me  an 
opportunity  of  describing  the  general  sys- 
tem of  weUshooting  in  the  Deccan,  which 
the  reader  may  remember  came  in  a 
former  chapter  under  one  of  the  heads 
of  "  Field  Sports." 

As  this  part  of  the  country  is,  generally 
speaking,  of  a  broken  and  undulating 
nature,  an  opportunity  is  thereby  oflfered 
of  forming  tanks  or  reservoirs  of  water, 
which,  being  filled  during  the  rainy  season, 
contain  a  sufficient  supply  for  irrigating 
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the  neighboaring  fields  during  the  rest  of 
the  year.  An  artificial  embankmeoi  or 
bund  being  thrown  up  across  a  valley,  the 
water  accumulates  behind  this,  and  thus 
are  formed  the  tanks,  which  in  extent 
sometimes  rival  small  lakes.  The  lesser 
ones  are  formed  of  a  common  embank- 
ment of  earth ;  but  the  bunds  of  the  larger 
ones,  and  which  are  frequently  as  much 
as  a  mile  in  length,  are  generally  of  very 
ancient  and  solid  construction,  large  blocks 
of  granite  being  cut  to  fit  into  each  other, 
in  what  is  called  in  Greece  the  Cyclopian 
style  of  architecture.  This  faces  the 
water,  whilst  a  shelving  bank  gradually 
extends  towards  the  rice-fields,  which  are 
invariably  on  the  other  side.  Of  this 
nature  was  the  bund  of  the  tank  of 
Bagh-Nuggur. 

On  arriving  there  our  party  separated, 
some  intending  to  wage  war  on  the  water- 
fowl, whilst  the  rest  extended  over  the 
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rice-fields  in  quest  of  snipe.  The  former 
plaoing  themselves  at  intervals  in  ambush 
along  the  several  sides  of  the  bund,  a 
number  of  natives  were  sent  round  the 
tank  with  instructions  to  make  as  much 
noise  as  possible,  throwing  stones,  firing 
ofi^  pistols,  &c.,  in  order  to  make  the  birds 
rise.  We  had  not  been  long  at  our  posts 
when,  with  the  assistance  of  our  noisy 
black  guards,  a  fine  flock  of  teal  came 
whirring  over  our  heads.  Bang  1  bang  1 
went  at  once  from  three  or  four  barrels, 
and  the  killed  and  wounded  fell  thickly 
around,  some  into  the  adjacent  rice-fields, 
others  into  the  tank,  where  the  main  body 
at  last  settled,  was  again  disturbed  as  be- 
fore, and  a  new  slaughter  ensued.  This 
went  through  two  or  three  editions,  till  at 
last  the  survivors,  finding  the  place  too 
hot  for  them,  made  a  clear  start  for  some 
other  sheet  of  water. 
And  now  came  the  cream  of  the  fun — 
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that  of  securing  the  wounded  hkds  which 
had  fallen  into  the  water>  and  whicht  by 
diving  as  soon  as  they  saw  the  flash  of 
the  pan,  often  avoided  the  eflects  of  a 
second  shot.     At  first,  as  is  generally  the 
case,  we  did  not  like  to  wet  our  feet,  and 
kept  up  a  desultory  fire  from  the  shore ; 
however,  in  less  than  half-an-hour,  not 
one  of  us  but  what  was  in  the  water, 
which,  in  the  present  state  of  the  weather, 
made  a  capital  tepid  bath,  and  which  at 
this  season,  not  being  very  deep,  enabled 
us  to  follow  the  fugitives  in  all  directions. 
Still  an  unfortunate  wight  would  some- 
times flounder  into  a  muddy  hole,  where, 
after    being    immersed    over  head    and 
shoulders,  he  would  reappear  much  in 
the  guise  of  a  drowned  rat,  and  to  the 
great  amusement  of  the  rest  of  the  party. 
The  natives  have  rather  an  ingenious 
way  of  taking  water-fowl  alive.     In  the 
tanks  frequented    by  them  they  throw 
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}arge    earthen    vesselSi    which,    floating 

aboyt  in  the  water,   the  birds  become 

accustomed  to  their  appearance,  and  swim 

about  them  without  apprehension.  When 

the  shekaree  finds  that  they  venture  near 

them  with  confidence,  he  places  one  on 

his   head,  which  is .  thereby  completely 

concealed,  holes  having  been  bored  for 

him  to  breathe  and  see  through.     With 

this  novel  head-dress  he  gets  up  to  his 

neck  in  the  water,  gradually  approaches 

the  spot  where  is  criiising  the  fleet  of 

duck   or  teal,  who,  accustomed  to   the 

sight  of  the  earthen  jars,  do  not  take  the 

alarm  even  when  it  is  in  the  midst  of 

them.     Now  is  the  time  for  the  shekaree, 

who  seizes  his  unsuspicious  victims  by 

the  legs,  drags  them  under  water,  till  one 

by  one  they  disappear,  their  remaining 

companions  being  perfectly  ignorant  of 

their  fate  and  of  their  own  approaching 

destiny. 

In  India  the  tribe  of  water-fowl  is  very 
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extensive^  and  affords  great  scope  to  the 
sportsman.  In  the  more  unfrequented 
parts  of  the  country  the  tanks  are  often 
literally  covered  with  birds,  and  it  is  no 
uncommon  circumstance  to  bring  down 
at  a  single  shot  from  one  to  two  dozen. 
The  teal  and  widgeon  are  in  great  varieties, 
more  so  than  the  duck ;  but  of  the  latter 
are  some  with  the  most  beautiful  plumage. 
The  largest  is  the  Braminee  duck :  it  is 
of  a  dark  yellow-ochre  colour,  generally 
found  in  the  sandy  beds  of  rivers,  ex- 
tremely shy,  and  difficult  to  get  within 
shot  of;  and  when  you  have  brought  him 
down  he  is  not  worth  having,  tough  as 
leather  and  fishy  as  a  gull. 

The  marshes  and  sedgy  banks  of  the 
tanks  abound  with  cranes  and  herons  of 
every  description,  the  grey-and-white 
curlew,  the  lotus  bird,*  water-hens,  and 
divers  innumerable,  complete  the  list ;  but 

*  This  beautiful  bird  has  been  described  in  a 
former  chapter. 
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they  are  all  beneath  the  notice  of  the 
sportsman,  and  only  sought  after  by  thd 
bird-fancier,  to  whose  collection  they  make 
brilliant  additions. 

Now  cast  we  a  glance  at  what  is  allowed 
to  be  the  best  and  one  of  the  most  exciting 
sports  of  the  East — I  mean,  snipe  shoot- 
ing.    In  its  effects  it  is  also  the  most  fatal 
to  the  British  sportsman.     A  burning  sun 
over   head,  whilst  for  hours  immersed 
above  the  ankles  in  water,  together  with 
being  exposed  to  the  noxious  marshy  ex- 
halations,   have,   alas!    proved   fatal  to 
many,   and  have  probably  added  more 
greatly  to  the  numerous  cases  of  fever, 
liver  complaint,  and  dysentery,  than  any- 
thing else  in  the  treacherous  climate  of 
India.     Still  with  this  hand-post  of  '^  high 
road  to  the  other  world"   full  in  view, 
such  are  the  attractions  of  this  pursuit, 
that  few  who  are  fairly  engaged  in  it  can 
ever  leave  it  off,  until  brought  suddenly 
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up  by  one  of  the  above  stumbling-blocks. 
It  becomes  a  sort  of  infatuation.  With 
his  brandy-flask  by  his  side^  and  his  well- 
filled  bag,  the  sniper  still  wanders  through 
his  old  haunts,  the  well-known  Paddy- 
fields,  "^  until  at  last  brought  down  himself 
by  the  unerring  aim  of  the  grim  Azrael 
— the  angel  of  death. 

I  am  well  aware  that  in  advocating  these 
opinions,  in  stating  the  fatal  effects  of 
snipe-shooting,  I  expose  myself  to  the 
serious  charge  of  apostasy,  and  of  becom- 
ing a  renegade  to  the  sport,  by  many  a 
grim,  mahogany-faced  old  brother  sports- 
man, who  may  indignantly  exclaim,  '^  Be- 
gone! go  handle  thy  goose-quill,  break 
the  stock  of  the  old  double  barrel ;  thou 
art  no  longer  one  ofusP^  Still,  old  var- 
mint, facts  are  facts,  and  will  speak  for 
themselves ;  and  though  thy  tough  leathern 

*  The  swampy  fields  where  rice  is  cultivated  are 
so  called. 
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carcass  has  hitherto  been  impervious  to 
heat  or  damp,  liver  or  fever,  thou  must 
remember  how  many  a  boon  companion 
we  have  seen  put  under  the  sod ! 

The   only  time  when  this  amusement 
can  be  pursued  with  tolerable   safety  is 
early  in  the  morning.     The  birds  are  then 
wild,  and  diflScult  to  bring  down ;  but  as 
the   heat  increases  they  lie  closer,  and 
when  the  sun  darts  down  his  rays  with 
their   full  power,  they  become  so  lazy 
that  they  may  almost  be  kicked  up.   Any 
one  who  has  ever  drawn  a  trigger  may 
therefore  easily  imagine,   that  whatever 
good  resolutions  may  be  formed  at  start- 
ing by  a  keen  sportsman  are  easily  broken 
through  when  he  finds  his  sport  augment 
with  the  thermometer,  in  the  same  ratio 
that  the  size  of  his  game-bag  swells  with 
the  increased  power  of  the  sun's  rays. 
The  moment  of  striking  work  is  from  time 
to  time  put  off,  until  the  shades  of  even- 
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ing  see  him  return  laden  with  30  or  40 
couple  of  birds,  and  he  probably  barely 
arrives  in  time  for  dinner,  when  he  had 
ordered  breakfast  at  nine  o'clock.  Such 
is  too  frequently  the  manner  in  which 
good  resolutions  are  kept. 

We  have  three  different  sorts  of  snipe  ; 
the  common  brown  one,  about  the  size  of 
the  English  snipe ;  the  little  Jack  snipe, 
rather  a  difficult  shot;  and  the  painted 
snipe.  This  is  a  lazy,  sluggish  bird,  rises 
heavily,  and  generally  settles  within  a  few 
yards,  amidst  the  tall  sedge  grass  and 
reeds,  which  they  frequent  in  marshy 
places.  There  is  nothing  game  either  in 
their  flavour  or  appearance,  but  their 
plumage  is  handsomely  variegated,  [and 
thence  they  derive  their  name. 

Frequently  the  slaughter  committed  by 
a  sniping  party  is  so  great,  that  when  too 
far  from  any  station  to  which  the  birds 
might  be  sent  in,  nothing  but  the  brains 
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and  trail  are  eaten,  the  rest  being  cast 
away.  This  is  often  made  a  matter  of 
boast,  but  I  must  confess  I  rather  look  on 
it  as  an  act  of  wanton  destruction. 

Such  was  not,  however,  the  fate  of  the 
game  of  our  Bagh-Nuggur  party,  for  al- 
though we  brought  in  our  quantum,  it 
was  soon  distributed  amongst  our  nu- 
merous friends,  who  crowded  to  Zoicle's 
tent,  where  we  had  all  assembled — the 
shooting  party  to  get  some  grub,  our 
visitors  to  inspect  the  bags,  and  to  dis- 
burthen  themselves  of  the  news  of  the  day. 

We  first  satisfied  the  cravings  of  appe- 
tite, and  then  had  leisure  to  listen  and 
descant  on  what  was  communicated  to 
us,  which  amounted  to  the  fact  that  Mou- 
haras,  finding  he  could  gain  no  more  time 
by  negotiation,  had  peremptorily  refused 
to  accede  to  the  terms  ofiered  to  him  by 
the  high  mediating  powers,  who  had  re- 
solved to  give  him  until  the  following  day 
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for  consideration,  and  if  he  still  proved 
refractory,  to  breach  the  walls,  and  take 
the  place  by  storm.  The  signal  to  be  a 
gun  fired  at  1  p.m.  next  day. 

To  a  party  of  jolly  sportsmen,  after  a 
hard  day's  fag  in  the  hot  winds,  few  per- 
suasions are  required  to  pay  every  devo- 
tion to  the  rosy  god,  and  the  present  oc- 
casion afforded  additional  inducements  to 
fill  the  "  brimming  bowl."^  Amongst  the 
numbers  present  were  many  whose  post  on 
the  following  day  would  be  with  the  lead- 
ing column  of  attack ;  their  success  and 
escape  was  deeply  drank  to,  and  as  bravely 
answered.  Life  has  few  such  exhilarating 
moments  as  these,  and  whilst  it  lasted  we 
were  determined  to  make  the  most  of  it, 
on  the  principle  of  "  eat,  drink,  and  be 
merry,  for  to-morrow  we  die."  This  doc- 
trine may  be  heterodox,  but  we  left  this 
to  churchmen  to  decide,  nor  troubled  our 
heads  about  such  nice  points. 
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It  is  at  such  moments  as  these  that 
the  true  character  of  man  shews  itself  in 
its  real  colours,  and  all  his  nohler  points 
are  brought  to  light.     Poor  old  Radford ! 
never  shalll  forget  on  that  eventful  even- 
ing the  gripe  of  thy  iron  fist,  as  thou 
madest  the  promise  to  stick  by  me  on  the 
ensuing  day,  with  thy  old  double-barrel 
gun.    Radford  was  our  assistant-surgeon, 
a  stanch  sportsman,  always  foremost  in 
a  spree  of  this  kind.     He  had  been  em^ 
ployed  in  the  Nizam's  service.     On  one 
occasion  a  refractory  Kelladar  (governor 
of  a  fort)  was  to  be  reduced  to  obedience ; 
there  was  no  other  European  officer  on 
the  spot;  in  spite  of  his  medical  capa- 
city, he  put  himself  at  the  head  of  fifty 
souwarees,    (horsemen,)   galloped  up  to 
the  gate  of  the  fort,  blew  it  open  with  a 
petard,  and  put  the  garrison  to  the  sword. 
Innumerable  were  the  exploits  related  of 
him  in  the  destruction  of  tigers,  and  sa- 
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speanng)  of  wild  hog — ^forRad- 

fard  mas  too  modest  ever  to  m^ition  his 

\  ovn  petfonnances.    In  health,  a  boon 

;  in  sickness,  attention  and 
;  he  was  the  prince  of 
good  fellows,  the  king  of  leeches.    But, 
!  lie  is  now  no  more. 
he  evening  thus  passed,  as  the  papers 
with  the  greatest  conviviality — i.  e., 
of  us  wine  three  sheets  in  the  wind. 
At  fafit,  Jones,  onr  lieutenant  of  Grena- 
fiers,  stood  np,  or  rather  attempted  to 
stand,  and  to  make  a  speech,  the  purport 
of  whidi  was,  that  this  being  an  extraordi- 
nary occasion,  deserved  to  be  drank  in  an 
ertraordinary  manner,  and  in  some  un- 
usual beverage.    The  motion  was  carried 
nan.  con.,  and  the  proposer  was  put  in  the 
dudr,  with  full  powers  to  concoct  any  brew 
he  thought  proper,  which  we  pledged  our- 
selves to  drain,  provided  he  shewed  the 
example. 
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He  immediately  set  to  work,  and  never 
did  human  invention  produce  such  a  mix« 
ture.  A  large  bowl  was  filled  with  ma- 
deira, port,  claret,  beer,  brandy,  and 
arrack,  spiced  with  kyan  and  black  pepper, 
sent  to  be  boiled,  and  brought  in  steam- 
ing hot.  The  most  copper-throated  were 
appalled,  but  there  was  no  drawing  back ; 
bnmpers  were  filled — not  puny  wine- 
glasses, but  thundering  ^big  rummers  ; 
our  only  hope  was  that  the  worthy  presi- 
dent would  not  come  to  the  scratch.  Alas  I 
vain,  delusive  hope. 

**  Here's  to  success  for  to-morrow!" 
cried  he,  and  at  one  long  pull  down  went 
a  whole  pint  of  "  infernal,"  as  we  had 
already  christened  this  Circean  draught. 
It  would  have  been  high  treason  to  have 
fought  shy :  but  this  was  the  end  of  the 
feast ;  many  were  completely  floored,  and 
others  had  just  sense  enough  left  to  make 
a  timely  retreat.      The  Doctor,  young 
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Smilkwite,  and  myself  were  among  the 
Ulter ;  they  shared  my  tent,  to  which  we 
nanag^  to  steer  our  course.  On  emerg- 
mg  into  die  open  air,  we  were  struck  by 
the  nnosnal  appearance  of  the  atmosphere ; 
there  was  not  a  breath  of  wind ;  a  mass  of 
hearv  hbi^  clouds  seemed  to  rest  like  a 
leaden  mantle  on  the  very  tents,  which 
were  brought  out  in  strong  relief  on  the 
dark  background  of  murky  vapour.  A 
tew  heavy  drops  of  rain,  at  long  intervals 
between  them,  was  all  that  disturbed  the 
unnatural  stillness  which  reigned  around ; 
when 

^*  FrtMB  efeinp  to  camp,  through  the  foul  womb  of 

The  huui  of  either  army  stilly  sounds, 
That  the  fixed  sentinels  almost  receive 
The  secret  whbpers  of  each  other's  ivatch.** 

In  short,  everything  seemed  to  pro- 
gnosticate one  of  those  violent  and  sud- 
den storms  which,   though  seldom,  do 
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sometimes  visit  these  regions  during  the 
hot  season. 

We  roused  our  people,  and  with  direc- 
tions to  secure  the  tent  as  well  as  possihle, 
turned  in  to  await  the  event;  nor  were 
we  long  kept  in  suspense ;  the  rain  came 
down  in  torrents,  and  after  having  satu- 
rated the  ground,  and  loosened  the  tent 
pegs,  was  followed  hy  a  whirlwind  which 
soon  laid  in  the  mud  half  the  tents  of  the 
encampment.  The  ground  we  occupied 
happened  to  he  some  dried  up  rice  fields, 
which  in  the  course  of  half  an  hour  he- 
came  a  complete  swamp,  and  presented  a 
scene  of  inexplicahle  confusion.  Thanks 
to  the  precautions  we  had  taken,  the  tent 
occupied  hy  us  still  held  its  own  ;  hut  how 
long  it  might  continue  to  do  so  was  un- 
certain. We  were,  hesides,  in  utter  dark* 
ness  ;  for  a  single  instant  a  vivid  flash  of 
lightning  lit  up  the  scene,  and  made  every- 
thing visible  'as  broad  noon-day.    Never 
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shall  I  forget  what  that  single  flash  dis- 
closed. On  a  mattress  in  one  comer  lay 
young  Smithwaite ;  with  his  clothes  on, 
and  rolled  up  in  his  boat  cloak,  reposed 
the  Doctor  ;  whilst  coolies,  servants,  and 
tauny-catches,  who  had  by  degrees  crept 
in  for  shelter,  were  huddled  together  in 
every  variety  of  attitude  and  costume. 

'*  Nice  work  this,  Radford  1"  cried  I. 

^^  Ah !  my  dear  fellow^  these  things 
will  happen  in  the  best  regulated  families ; 
let  us  try  to  sleep  whilst  the  tent  stands." 

Thanks  to  the  dose  of  infernal,  I  for 
one  was  able  to  follow  his  advice ;  and  on 
awaking  in  the  morning,  our  tent  was 
found  standing  unscathed  amidst  a  multi- 
tude of  wrecks. 

But  to  cut  short  a  long  story,  our  re- 
doubted opponent,  thinking  discretion  the 
better  part  of  valour,  refused  next  day  to 
come  to  the  scratch,  struck  his  colours, 
quietly  went  off  to  the  fortress  of  Golcan- 
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dah,  we  as  quietly  marched  back  to  can- 
tonmenty  and  thus  terminated  a  most  plea- 
sant and  bloodless  campaign  of  ten  days, 
which  served  to  initiate  the  youngsters  to 
a  few  of  the  mysteries  of  "  life  in  camp." 
The  fortress  of  Golcondah*  lies  about 
five  miles  to  the  north-west  of  the  city  of 
Hyderabad,  and  is  the  place  of  safety  where 
the  treasures  of  the  Nizam  are  commonly 
deposited.     Though  having  no  particular 
claims  to  be  considered  a  place  of  any 
great  strength,  it  is  so  jealously  guarded, 
that  an  European  is,  under  no  pretext, 
ever  suffered  to  enter  its  precincts ;  and 
instances    have    occurred  of  parties  of 
officers  who  had  come  to  spend  the  day 
amongst  the  neighbouring  tombs  having 
been  fired  at  from  the  walls  of  the  fort, 

*  This  place  is  by  some  considered  as  the  locale 
of  the  famous  diamond  mines,  so  much  celebrated 
of  old.  They  were,  however,  situated  somewhere 
on  the  coast  to  the  north  of  Masulipatam. 
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for  having  presumed  to  approach  them 
too  nearly*     '*  A  la  distance,''  we   had, 
however,  often  an  opportunity  of  behold- 
ing   this    hermetically-sealed   abode    of 
wealth  and  power,  as  a  favourite  resort 
of  our  sporting  parties  during  the  hot 
weather  was  the  neighbouring  "  tombs," 
whose  massive  vaulted  domes,  whilst  they 
gave  us  abundance   of  shelter  from  the 
burning  rays  of  the  sun,   served  as  a 
retreat  for  the  numerous  flocks  of  blue 
pigeons,  amongst  which  we  used  to  make 
great  havoc,  and  which  afibrded  capital 
practice  to  keep  our  hands  '*  in/' 

The  reader  may  wonder  at  our  taking 
up  even  a  temporary  abode  amongst 
"  tombs,"  and  may,  perchance,  connect 
with  such  a  place  of  residence  many 
gloomy  Associations;  but  in  the  East; 
and  more  particularly  in  the  Mahomedan 
portion  of  it,  whilst  the  living  inhabit 
hovels,  the  most  magnificent  abodes  are 
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erected  for  the  resting-places  of  the  de- 
parted, on  which  no  expense  is  spared ; 
and  the  beautiful  Arabesque  style  of 
architecture,  with  its  light  and  fantastic 
ornaments,  exhausts  its  most  elaborate 
efforts  on  the  "khubbers"  and  "musjeds/' 
the  mausoleums  of  the  departed,  and  the 
hospitals  for  the  soul.  In  short,  the 
places  of  sepulchre  and  the  mosques  out- 
shine, in  point  of  beauty  and  grandeur, 
every  other  Eastern  architectural  edifice, 
and  vie  with  each  other  in  point  of  mag* 
nificence. 

Amongst  the  most  beautiful  of  the 
former  may  be  reckoned  the  tombs  of 
Beder  and  those  at  Golcondah ;  the  first 
have  already  been  described,  and  the 
latter  are  even  on  a  greater  scale  of  mag< 
nificence.  Flights  of  broad  granite  steps 
lead  to  an  elevated  platform,  on  which 
stands  the  body  of  the  building,  sur-> 
rounded  by  an  open  verandah,  entered  by 
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arches  of  the  Moorish  or  Saracenic  shape, 
and  supported  by  massive  square  pil- 
lars»  whose  surmounting  architecture  is 
crowned  by  the  most  highly-finished 
Arabesque  work,  executed,  generally,  in 
the  beautiful  Chunam,  or  fine  preparation 
of  shell-lime,  which,  in  polish,  hardness, 
and  purity  of  colour,  can  almost  vie  with 
the  whitest  Parian  marble. 

Crossing  this  verandah,  you  penetrate 
into  the  sanctum  itself ;  and  here,  under  a 
black  marble  slab,  in  the  centre  of  the 
edifice,  reposes  some  scion  of  the  Kootub 
Shahee  dynasty,  whose  many  virtues  are 
duly  placed  on  record  in  the  Arabic 
language,  and  beautifully  executed  cha- 
racters, raised  in  basso  relievo,  and  inter- 
mixed with  appropriate  sentences  from 
the  Koran ;  over-head  is  a  reverberating 
dome,  of  great  height,  which  returns, 
with  deafening  loudness,  every  sound 
uttered  within  the  sacred  precincts,  and 
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whose  exterior,  formerly  covered  with 
those  beautifully-coloured  glazed  tiles  for 
which  theMahomedans  were  always  famed, 
still  exhibits  a  few  remaining  ones,  which, 
glittering  in  the  sun-beams,  are  striking 
evidences  of  former  grandeur  and  present 
decay. 

The  above  description  will,  I  should 
think,  answer,  with  little  variation,  for 
the  seventeen  or  eighteen  of  these  magni- 
ficent abodes  which  now  constitute  all 
that  remains  of  a  fallen  dynasty. 

During  the  hot  weather,  as  has  been 
said,  these  were  the  favourite  resorts  of 
our  sporting  characters;  and  when  the 
land-winds  were  baking  the  very  ground 
beneath  our  feet, — for  the  minor  vege- 
tation, under  its  scorching  influence, 
speedily  disappears, — ^we  would,  with  our 
double-barrels  on  our  shoulders,  and 
equipped  in  our  broad  straw  hats,  shirts. 
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l^gte  silk  or  muslin  "  piejamahs/'^  and 
tanied-iip  Moorish  slippers,  stroll  from 
tamh  to  tiOmb»  disturb  the  large  *'  khu- 
bootcfs**  ifigeoos)  which  snugly  nestled 
in  their  shdtered  recesses,  and  bang  away 
It  them  as  they  winged  their  arrowy 
fli^t  through  the  Mowish  arches  of  the 
buiMing,  Many  is  the  bag  of  ''blue 
coats**  we  hare  thus  filled,  and  many  the 
dish  of  '*  pigeon  curry"  have  we  dis- 
patched  idiikt  seated  around  the  tomb- 
stoncof  the  gieatAbdallah-Kootub-Shah— 
mmj  his  soul  be  revelling  amidst  black- 
cred  HoQiies  in  the  seventh  paradise ! 


appeUation  for  yery  light  and 
loose  dimvos.  mvck  woni  both  by  day  and  night, 
paitieaiariy  ui  dw  init  weather,  in  India*  So  much 
JMdlbfcoif  accMtomcd to dteaeappendagesto sleep 
in,  Ikat  after  my  retam  home  I  continued  the  use 
of  ibem  nntQ  my  vbole  Indian  stock  was  exhausted, 
aad  tbeiiy  for  a  eonaidetable  time,  felt  yery  nncom- 
loitable  without  them. 
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With  the  assistance  of  the  tomhs  of 
Golcondah,  the  ruins  of  Surroo-Nugger, 
an  occasional  run  for  a  little  hog-hunting 
to  the  neighhourhood  of  Beder,  lots  of 
cuscus  tatties  and  tauny-catches,  the  hot 
weather  was  usually  passed    pleasantly 
enough  at   Hyderabad;    particularly  as 
the  coolness  of  the  nights  enabled  you 
(by  sleeping  under  canvass)  to  obtain , 
generally,  a  good  night's  rest,  a  luxury 
only  appreciated  when  not  to  be  attained, 
and   the   value  of  which  is,  most  fully 
known  by  those  whose  ill-fortune  has 
condemned  them  to  a  protracted  resi- 
dence on  the  Coromandel  side  of  India. 

But  the  slowest  and  heaviest  part  in 
bright  Phoebus's  race-course  was  the 
commencement  of  the  rains,  which  pre- 
vented any  out-of-door  work;  whilst 
the  usual  excessive  sultriness  attending 
them  effectually  put  a  stop  to  our  later 
resources,  of  masquerades,  public  balls,and 
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parties,  which  were  ushered  in  as  soon  as 
the  cool  weather  restored  a  faint  blush  of 
health  to  the  fair  (not  to  say  pale  crea- 
tures) who  gloried  in  the  name  of  daugh- 
ters of  Britain,  and  who  appeared  merely 
to  endure  a  sort  of  passive  existence  in 
these  sun-burnt  regions. 

There  are  of  course  exceptions  to  every 
rule ;  but,  generally  speaking,^  the  land  of 
"  Ind,"  which  has  so  often  proved  the 
cradle  of  the  most  renowned  heroes, 
statesmen^  and  capitalists^  to  say  nothing 
of  first-rate  "  sportsmen,'*  is  certainly 
not  favourable  to  those  delicate  flowers, 
the  fairest,  and  I  believe  the  best  of  the 
creation  —  "  Albion^s  lovely  blue-eyed 
maids.'' 

Transplanted  into  this  forei^  soil,  the 
blooming  blossom  soon  fades,  loses  its 
roseate  hue  of  health,  and  from  the  beau-* 
tiful  bud,  whose  delicate  though  healthy 
tints  could  vie  with  those  of  Iris,  it  as- 
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sumes  a  pale,  wan,  and  sickly  appearance, 
with  scarce  remaining  energy  to  raise  its 
languid  and  drooping  head. 

The  plant  (mind,  reader,  we  are  only 
alluding  to  a  plant,  though  perhaps  rather 
a  sensitive  one,)  suffers  in  ^'  morale"  as 
well  as  "  physique."  Its  professed  object 
in  visiting  this  far  clime  is  paternal  or 
sisterly  affection,  whilst  the  never-failing 
imputed  motive,  for  which  the  good- 
natured  world  invariably  gives  credit,  is — 
**  matrimony/' 

This  may  be  a  libel ;  however,  for  a  mo- 
ment we  will  suppose  it  to  be  true  that 
the  fair  young  creature,  (we  will  drop  our 
metaphor)  just  from  school,  and  full  of 
health,  hope,  and  animal  spirits,  is  brought 
out  by  her  friends  on  spec.  She  crosses 
the  surf  at  Madras — ^she  launches  at  once 
into  the  vortex  of  gaiety,  is  universally 
admired,  overwhelmed  with  attention  by 
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young  and  old,  by  soldiers  and  civilians,  by 
titled  and  untitled,  from  tbe  bilious-look- 
ing old  parchment-faced,  shrivelled  atomy 
of  a  general,  or  civil  contractor,  to  the 
gay  young  writer,  and  ruddy-cheeked, 
beardless  griff  of  an  ensign. 

From  having  flattery  constantly  dinned 
in  her  ears,  the  poor  girl's  head  (naturally 
none  of  the  strongest)  is  at  last  completely 
addled ;  she  begins  to  believe  she  must 
really  possess  all  the  perfections  attributed 
to  her ;  and  from  being  so  often  told  that 
she  is  an  angel,  verily  thinks  herself  a 
little  goddess,  a  complete  pocket  Venus. 

She  is  now  the  toast  at  Madras ;  no 
party  is  endurable  without  the  fascinating 

Miss  ;  but  she  now  begins  to  look 

rather  high  in  the  way  of  establishment^ 
and  though  the  poor  young  devil  would 
no  doubt  rather  be  having  a  game  at 
romps    with  yon    chubby-faced    griflin, 
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whose   admiration  alone,  unaided  by  any 
other  exertion  than  that  of  the  eyes,  is 
making  the  big  drops  trickle  down  his 
smooth  rosy  face,  "Ma'*  says,  she  must 
not  stand  up  to  dance  with  any  one  under 
the  grade  of  a  field  officer  or  a  civilian  of 
rank,  who  may  be  able  to  give  her  the 
three  Indian  requisites  for  married  life — 
"  a  silver  tea-pot,  a  bandy,*  and  a  set  of 
palankeen  bearers;"  and  the  yet  unso- 
phisticated creature  is  dancing  her  hair 
out  of  curls  and  herself  out  of  breath 
with    some  spindle-shanked,   nankeen- 
breeched  old  fellow,  who  does  not  nor 
cannot  shew  a  particle  of  warmth  either 
in  manner  or  person,  his  mind  having  for 

the   last  twenty  years  been  wholly  en* 

« 

grossed  by  rupees,  his  shrivelled  carcass, 
during  nearly  the  same  period,  being  de- 
nied the  benefit  of  even  (to  use  a  delicate 

♦  Anglice,  a  two- wheeled  vehicle,  called  a  gig. 
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expression)  a  common  perspiration,*  and 
whose  sole  recommendations  are  his  brass 
spurs  and  starred  epaulettes. 

This  state  of  things  continues  two  or 
three  years;  after  which  she  begins  to 
find  that  these  diied-up  old  stock  fish  are 
out  of  their  griffinage,  that  they  can 
nibble  the  bait  without  swallowing  the 
hook.  The  sweet  Matilda  looks  every 
day  more  pale,  bilious,  and  interesting — 
she  has  lately  had  one  or  two  twitches  in 
the  side,  (query,  the  right  or  left  ?)  sure 

*  Sir  Thomas  Munro,  the  late  Governor  of 
Madras,  and  who  was  rather  **  rude  in  speech," 
said,  in  reply  to  a  pert  young  griffin,  who,  whilst 
busily  swabbing  up  the  big  drops  from  off  his 
dripping  forehead,  and  remarking  to  his  Excellency 
on  the  extreme  heat  of  the  weather :  Yes,  young 
man,  but  after  you  have  been  a  few  years  in  the 
country,  you  will  think  yourself  devilish  lucky  if 
you  have  so  much  as  a  sweat  left  in  you ;  so  now 
you  had  just  better  keep  your  breath  to  cool  your 
sougee,  (a  sort  of  porridge  frequently  put  down  for 
breakfast.) 
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symptoms  of  liver ;  and  her  affectionate 
friends,  ever  regardful  of  her  health,  re- 
commend an  immediate  change  of  air  up 
the  country,  the  real  object  of  which  is  to 
try  for  a  fresh  and  better  market.  She 
languidly  stretches  herself  in  her  palan- 
keen, and  in  due  time  reaches,  we  will 
say,  (to  give  a  local  habitation  to  our 
story,)  the  gay  station  of  Hyderabad. 

But  big  wigs  are  more  scarce  here  than 
at  the  Presidency,  all  the  field  officers  are 
horrid  married  men,  and  she  is  fain  to 
stand  up  in  the  mazes  of  the  quadrille 
with  some  respectable-looking,  portly  old 
captain.  But  even  captains  are  not  catch- 
able  every  day ;  she  bobs  away  at  them 
for  a  couple  of  years  without  success; 
thei;i,  in  despair,  tries  another  change  of 
air  higher  inland ;  and  here,  at  last,  as  a 
forlorn  hope,  takes  unto  herself  some  red- 
nosed  Sub,  who,  tired  of  brandy-pawnee, 
is  determined  to  try  an  antidote  to  drink 
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in  the  shape  of  a  wife;  to  reform  and 
live  honest. 

Time  silentiy  wings  on  his  never-halting 
course  ;  a  few  years  have  passed  over  the 
fair  Matilda,  and  we  behold  her  surrounded 
by  squeaking  little  red-noses  and  screech- 
ing ayahs  ;*  the  once  admired  "  toast'*  of 
the  Presidency,  now  a  care-worn  mother, 
slip-shod  and  badly  dressed,  with  sorrow 
and  want  marked  on  her  pallid  brow,  and 
an  unhappy  and  discontented  husband  at 
her  elbow. 

This  may  be  a  gloomy  picture,  but  it  is, 
alas !  too  often  a  true  one,  of  many  a  girl's 
fate  in  these  Heastem  Hingies. 

But  we  have  shot  wide  of  our  mark ; 
commencing  with  the  amusements  and 
pleasures  of  this  world,  and  finding  our- 
selves at  last  entangled  in  the  meshes  of 
matrimony!  —  ^^  Ou    en    etions   nous?'' 

*  Native  nursery-maids. 
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Oh !  at  our  occupations  during  the  rains. 
At  this  period^  the  idler  found  a  great  re* 
source  in  the  billiard-table,  of  which  there 
were  two  or  three  attached  to  the  different 
messes  ;  but  the  one  most  frequented  was 
a  public  one,  kept  by  an  old  Parsee  of 
the  name  of  Bomanjee,  and  of  whom 
honourable  mention  has  already  been 
made. 

Old  Bomanjee  possessed  one  of  the 

few  up-stairs  houses  in  the  cantonment, 

in  the  lower  part  of  which  he  had  his 

shop,  containing  an  assortment  of  the 

most  medley  description,  and  comprising 

every  different  article  from  every  different 

quarter  of  the  globe.     But  where  old 

Bomanjee    shined,    was    in    the    upper 

regions  of  his  mansion — ^in  his  holy  of 

holies — the  billiard  room.     Here  the  old 

fellow  would  be  ever  ready  to  make  either 

a  bet,  a  joke,  or  a  match  with  any  one ; 

and  as  he  had  a  long  head  and  a  sharp 
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eye,  a  ready  wit,  and  knew,  moreover, 
every  cushion  of  his  tahle,  few  had  a 
chance  with  him  in  either  of  these  com- 
petitions. He  always  here  threw  off  his 
official  character  of  a  shopkeeper ;  to  his 
particular  friends  he  would  often  produce 
some  capital  brandy  or  liqueurs,  which  he 
pronounced  a  sovereign  remedy  for  all 
diseases,  even  including  liver ;  and  those 
from  whom  the  longest  bills  was  due  were 
perfectly  safe  from  a  "  dun'*  on  entering 
the  precincts  of  his  sanctum. 

Sometimes  he  would  surprise  delin- 
quents at  their  own  quarters,  and  his 
usual  time  was  their  breakfast  hour,  and 
the  day  on  which  pay  was  issued ;  but 
his  importunities  were  always  so  good- 
humoured,  and  his  jokes  and  bills  alwa3rs 
flew  so  well  in  company,  that  if  there  was 
a  rupee  in  the  house  he  was  sure  to  get  it ; 
and  if  such  a  thing  were  not  forthcomingi 
he  would  utter  some  witticism,  which  ap- 
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parently  consoled  him  for  his  want  of 
success. 

One  of  my  friends  was  very  often  deep 
in  Bomanjee's  books,  and  I  believe  fre- 
quently   remained    so    intentionally,   in 
order  to  have  an  opportunity  of  receiving 
a  '^  dunning"  visit  from  the   old  man. 
On  one  of  these  occasions,  after  many 
good  things  had  been  mutually  said,  and 
old  Bomanjee,  with  his  long  bill  in  his 
hand,  had  quietly  taken  up  his  position 
on  the  couch,  my  friend  took  up  his  pen 
and   wrote,    impromptu,    the    following 
parody : — 

PAY    DAY. 

I. 

^<  'Tis  sweet  the  '  Dun's'  approach  to  hear, 

As  slow  and  stately,  drawing  near  the  door, 
Chiming  sweet  music  on  the  ear 

Of  him  in  bills  most  rich — in  *  abstract'  poor, 
When  comes  *  the  day,^  the  awful  day, 
Big  with  the  fate  of  duns  and  pay. 
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II. 
'<  *Tis  sweet  to  hear  his  voice's  music  sound, 
Demand  if  ^  Shahib  ghur  me  hy  V 
'Tis  sweet  to  see  him,  with  salam  profound, 

Enter  the  room ;  but  sometimes  a  sigh 
Will  'scape  you,  that  the  servant  did  not  say, 
<  Master's  not  at  home  to  day.' 

III. 
<*  But  sweeter  still  than  this,  than  all, 
Is  the  exquisite  sensation, 
When,  having  come  within  the  hall, 

You  see  him,  without  hesitation, 
Forth  withdraw  from  out  his  pocket-book 
The  bill  long  due,  on  which  you  dare  not  look. 

IV. 

*^  Presenting  it  to  your  unwilling  hand. 

Saying,  *  Master,  here's  one  bill 
Long  due  by  you ;  but  you  must  understand 

Wait  for  payment  I  no  longer  will. 
Pay  me  now,  or  else  I  shall  be  fain 

To  go  to  Captain  Whistler's*  to  complain. 


*  The  head  of  the  police  at  Secunderabad ;  sport- 
ing mention  has  already  been  made  of  him  in  these 
pages. 
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V. 
"  Upon  my  word,  I  am  extremely  sorry 
That  I've  not  paid  it  long  ago. 
But  why  and  wherefore  all  this  hurry  ? 

Why  not  a  little  patience  shew  ? 
You  must,  in  fact ;  at  least,  I  pray 
That  you'll  wait  till  next  pay  day. 


« 


VI. 

Same  ting,  always  Master  say, 
The  money  when  I  want  to  get. 

Must  come  next  month ;  or  <  Pisa  nay ;' 
Or  that  you  the  bill  forget. 

Two  or  three  days  or  weeks  to  wait, 
Or  when  I  .come,  I  come  too  late**'* 


*  These  lines  were  composed  by  my  talented 
friend,  alas !  no  more,  poor  George  de  Blaquiere, 
of  the  8th  Regiment,  N.  I.,  of  which  he  was  at 
the  time  adjutant.  He  succeeded  shortly  after 
to  his  company,  and  during  some  troubles  which 
occurred  to  the  north  of  Vizagapatam,  was  put  in 
charge,  of  a  hill  fort.  He  here  contracted  jungle 
fever,  and  died  on  his  post,  which  he  was  resolved 
not  to  quit,  though  by  so  doing  he  might, ,  in  all 
probability,  have  saved  his  life.  By  his  death  the 
service  lost  a  capital  officer,  and  a  young  man  of 
the  most  brilliant  talents. 

VOL.  II.  I 
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The  Parsees  are  the  descendants  of  the 
ancient  followers  of  Zoroaster,  the  fire- 
worshipping  Persians  of  the  time  of  Cyrus ; 
and  if  it  he  true  that  hy 

"  TVe,  WW,  and  Pen^ 
You  may  know  the  Cornuh  men/' 

it  is  no  less  so  that 

'<  By  the  termination  ^(ee, 
You  may  know  the  Parsee/' 

and  the  appellations  of  Bomanjee,  Hous- 
senjee,  and  Dousetjee,  speak  at  once  for 
themselves.  They  are  altogether  a  strange 
people,  preserving  many  of  the  old  cus- 
toms of  their  forefathers,  whidi  they  have 
brought  with  them  to  the  land  of  their 
adoption,  after  having  been  expelled  from 
Persia  by  the  Mahpmedans.  They  still 
worship  the  orb  of  day,  and  in  fire  reve- 
rence its  symbol;  they  continue,  as  in 
days  of  yore,  to  expose  their  dead  on  the 
tops  of  high  towers,  where  they  are  al- 
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io#e<t1;o  remain  until  devoored  by  the 
birds,  of  the  air.    They  are  in  general 
aa   iadustrious,  hard-working  «6et,    and 
many  have  attained,  particularly  at  Bom* 
bay,   to  considerable  eminence,  and  ac- 
quired immense  riches ;  generally,  at  the 
latter  place,  as  merchants  or  shipbuilders. 
iVnother  great  resource  at  all  times, 
but  particularly  during  the  rainy  season, 
and  which  always  killed  one  day  in  the 
week,  was  the  public  breakfasts  every 
Monday  morning  at  the  Residency;  it 
was  a  sort  of  levee  held  by  the  Resident, 
at  which  every  one  desirous  of  paying 
his  respects  to  him  used  to  attend. 

Gn  these  occasions,  vehides  of  every 
description  were  put  into  requisition,  from 
the  four-in-hand  break,  and  dashing  tan- 
dem, to  the  ^'  Nibbs"  dog-cart  and  humble 
"  bandy."  For  my  part,  I  had  a  drag 
quite  original  of  its  kind,  the  idea  of  which 
I  had  borrowed  frcrni  the  '^  Black  Joke," 

I  2 
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which  we  navigated  on  the  Perkhal  Lake. 
This  consisted  of  a  wicker-work  case  co- 
vered with  waterproof  leather,  and  sur- 
mounted  by  a  canvass  awning,  which, 
placed  on  wheels,  and  put  behind  a  fast 
trotting  hack,  made  a  very  varmint^  not  to 
say  respectable  turn  out ;  and  by  merely 
backing  it  into  the  water,  setting  it  afloat, 
unshipping  the  top,  which  was  converted 
into  a  sail,  and  the  bamboos  which  sup- 
ported it  into  oars,  made  a  capital  boat, 
able  to  carry  two,  and  well  adapted  for 
duck  shooting  on  the  numerous  large 
tanks  which  abounded  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  cantonment. 

On  this  "  unique'*  conveyance  I  used 
often  to  rattle  over  to  the  "  Burra  Sahib's 
hazree,"  where  during  Mr.  Martin's  time 
we  always  met  a  kind  reception,  and  after 
the  magnificent  dejeuner,  used  to  wile 
away  the  day  with  all  manner  of  fun,  at 
Byam's  quarters,  in  beating  up  Dr.  V'     ■  ■, 
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or  in  visiting  the  C — -'s  or  M *8, 

two  remarkably  pleasant  families  attached 
to  the  Residency. 

On  Mr.  Martin's  departurci  the  same 
hospitality  was  exercised  by  his  successor,. 
Major  Stewart,  with  the  additional  attrac* 
tions  always  imparted  by  female  society, 

for  Mrs.  S ,  or,  as  she  was  commonly 

called,  the  '^  Queen,"  was  a  delightful 
woman ;  her  daughter  quite  a  Dudu  in 
manners  and  appearance, 

"  Not  very  lively,  but  extremely  winning," 

a  nice  unaffected  person,  and  had  gene- 

rally  stopping  with  her  Miss  K ,  who 

to  the  charms  of  a  very  pretty  person 
added  those  of  a  well-storied  mind;  so 
that,  with  all  these  inducements,  it  is  not 
to  be  wondered  at  if  the  **  boat"  very 
frequently  navigated  the  road  leading  to 
Chudderghaut,  as  the  site  of  the  Residency 
was  termed  by  the  natives, 
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Then,  as  soon  as  the  rains  abated  some* 
what  of  their  yiolence^  towards  the  month 
of  October,  between  the  intervals  of  pre- 
paring for  the  inspectionSi  **  the  Sporting 
Club"  at  least  once  a  week  held  its  re- 
unions. We  took  it  turn  and  turn  to 
send  out  a  tent  to  some  favourite  shooting 
spot,  which  was  left  to  the  choice  of  the 
man  providing  habitation  and  grub  for  the 
time  being,  everyone  carrying  his  own 
liquor.  Here  we  would  receive  our  sport- 
ing and  jion-sporting  acquaintances,  find- 
ing abundance  of  sport  for  the  former,  and 
making  plenty  of  the  latter.  Amongst 
this  class  we  often  used  to  inveigle  out 

Joe  D ,  and  played  him  all  manner  of 

tricks,  which  he  invariably  bore  with  good 
humour. 

On  one  occasion,  being  encamped  at 
Burrasapett,  some  miles  from  the  can- 
tonment, Joe  rode  out  in  the  morning  to 
spend  the  day  with  us.    He  arrived  very 
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hungry  after  his  long  ride,  and  the  smile 

on  his  grim  countenance  betokened  the 

greatest   inward  satisfaction   as  we    sat 

down  at  breakfast  to  a  well-garnished 

table.     The  numerous  covered  dishes  be* 

tokened  a  sumptuous  feast.     Joe's  eyes 

glistened,  particularly  the  larboard  one, 

as,   rubbing   his    hands,  he  exclaimed, 

'^  Indeed  I'm  very  glad  I  came  out;  a 
ride  in  the  morning  gives  one  such  an 

appetite.    Yes,  indeed  I" 

"  Come,  Joe,"  cried  one  of  the  party, 
"  let's  see  what  you've  got  before  you, 
and  stop  your  jaw  with  a  little  grub." 

Joe  drew  towards  him  the  dish,  lifted 
the  cover,  when  out  leapt  on  his  plate 
a  huge  bull-frog  of  the  size  of  a  lobster. 
He  started  up  not  a  little  alarmed,  amidst 
shouts  of  laughter,  which  he,  however, 
joined  at  last  in  himself.  He  called  for 
another  plate,  heaped  it  well  with  rice, 
uncovered  a  second  dish,  which  he  con- 
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eluded  held  the  curry,  when,  to  his  now  un* 
qualified  horror^  and  amidst  our  screeches 
of  delight,  fOTth  into  the  very  centre  of 
the  snowy  pile  before  him  crawled  the 
hideous  form  of  a  large  green  eye*snake.* 

Joe  c6uld  stand  this  no  longer ;  he 
dashed  snake,  rice,  and  plate  on  the 
ground,  rushed  ,out  of  the  tent,  and  we 
sgw  no  more  of  him  till  tiffin,  which,  as 
our  cotton  house  had  been  packed  up  to 
send  home,  was  spread  under  the  shade 
of  a  thick  mangoe  tree. 

The  loss  of  breakfast  had  nowise  im* 
paired  Joe's  appetite;   and  although  he 

> 

?  Sometimes  known  as  the  tree^snake.  So  called 
from  the  propensity  it  is  said  to  possess  of  darting 
from  the  branch  of  a  tree,  where  it  usually  lies 
colled  up»  and  fastening  on  the  eye  of  the  passer 
by.  It  is  of  a  bright  green  colour,  generally  be-^ . 
tween  three  or  four  feet  in  length,  and  said  to  be 
venemous,  though  on  one  occasion  I  was  bitten  by 
oue  without  feeling  atiy  bod  efi^cti9f,  haVing,  how- 
ever,, takei)  t^e.  precaution  to  suck  the  ^ovnd*    * 
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displayed  great  caution  in  removing  the 
covers  of  the  several  dishes,  this  operation 
once  effected,  he  did  wonderful  execution 
amongst  them;  and  after  eating  enough 
for  half-a-dozen,  was^  in  the  anticipation 
of  an  hour's  uninterrupted  repose  ere  we 
mounted  our  horses,  stretched  luxuriously 
on  the  green  sward,  leaning  against  the 
trunk  of  the  tree,  with  his  cheroot  in  his 
cheek  and  glass  of  grog  hy  his  side. 

In  this  attitude  Joe  was  the  very  per- 
sonification of  comfort  and  content ;  hut, 
alas !  how  transitory  is*  all  happiness  in 
this  world  of  woe  J  and  how  often  does 
the  sword  of  misfortune  hang  unawares 
over  our  devoted  heads !  and  Joe  little 
imagined  that  it  was  then  suspended  over 
his  head  by  a  mere  horse-hair.  He  fancied^ 
poor  fellow  I  that  as  a  guest  we  had  given 
him  the  place  of  honour,  the  most  com- 
fortable at  our  sylvan  board.  Little  did 
he  suspect  that  a  young  imp  of  the  name 

I  3 
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of  B ,  who  was  always  the  promoter 

of  mischief  in  the  club,  had  secretly  con- 
cealed amidst  the  leafy  branches  overhead 
an  enormous  chatty*  full  of  water,  which 
was  craftily  suspended  by  a  rope ;  and  as 
nearly  as  possiUe  under  this  the  unfor- 
tunate victim  of  persecution  had  been 
seated. 

On  a  preconcerted  signal,  and  whilst 
he  was  in  the  very  acme  of  his  quiet  en- 
joyment, the  rope  was  severed,  down  came 
the  chatty,  which,  fortunately  for  him,  fell 
a  little  on  one  side,  but  deluged  him  with 
water,  whilst  thie  imhappy  wight  was  fur- 
ther astounded  by  the  demon-like  yells 
which  were  set  up  around  him.  He, 
however,  was  seriously  displeased ;  but 
as  he  could  not  fix  on  any  particular  one 
of  the  party,  he  merely  expressed  his  fixed 
determihatibn  Hot  to  honour  us  any'iiore 


■'  $  I  '  1 


*  A  large   earthen  pitcher,  used  for   carrying 


water. 
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with  his  company,  and  retired  to  wring 
his  dripping  garments. 

But  B was  not  satisfied :  the  young 

demon  of  mischief  vowed  he  had  got  off 
too  cheapf  as  the  chatty  had  not  £edlen  on 
him ;  and  said  he  must  have  another  rise 
out  of  him,  as  it  might  be  the  last  we 
would  ever  get,  since  he  had  expressed 
his  determination  to  cut  the  Sporting 
Club. 

As  it  was  getting  late,  we  soon  mounted 
our  horses ;  Joe  was  on  a  wild  and  nearly 
unbroken  three-year-old  colt.  It  was  now 
dark ;  but  on  entering  a  narrow  part  of  the 

road  I  observed  B to  ride  quietly  up 

behind  the  colt,  and  hit  him  two  or  three 
sharp  cuts  with  the  whip.  The  next 
moment  both  colt  and  Joe  disappeared  in 
the  increasing  darkness^  whilst  young 
"  Puck,"  nearly  falling  off  his  horse  from 
convulsions  of  laughter,  exclaimed,  ''  I 
told  you  Fd  serve  the  old  fellow  out! 
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There    he    goes,    and   the  devil    catch 
himr 

The    young   niffian  had  before    we 
mounted  unbuckled  his  reins,  and  now, 
like  a  second  Mazeppa,  on  the  wiags  of 
speed,  and  under  the  mantle  of  darkness, 
was  poor  Joe,  on  his  wild  steed,  scouring 
across  country  at  a  fearful  pace. 

God  knows  how  he  was  stopped  in  his 
headlong  career ;  we  never  dared  to  ques- 
tion him  on  the  subject :  it  was  the  last 
time  he  trusted  himself  to  the  tender 
mercies  of  the  **  Sporting  Club." 


/     -,   • '1.  ■■■.   M.  i 
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CHAPTER  VI. 


THE  WHIRLWIND TRAVELLING  IN  A  PALANKEEN-^ 

THE   LAST   SHOT  —  CELEBRATED    TIGER   SLAYERS 

A     PERILOUS     SITUATION RUNJEET      SING'S 

OFFICER MADRAS       HAWKERS SNAKES       AND 

SNAKE  CATCHERS. 

"  The  Psylli  were  an  Afric  clan, 
Of  wond'rous  power  possest  j 
Fierce  snakes,  of  enmity  to  man 
They  could  with  ease  divest." 

Hayley. 

The  month  of  March  had  set  in  with 
its  fiery  concomitants  in  the  Deccan,  the 
huming  land-winds  and  a  scorching  sun ; 
clouds  of  dust  were  impetuously  swept 
along  the  level  roads  of  the  cantonment 
of  Secunderahad,  which  ever  and  anou 
appearing  to  be  suddenly  checked  in  their 
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headlong  cotme  by  some  mysteiious  and 
inrUible  power,  would  concentrate  thor 
fiiry  on  schiib  devoted  spot,  and  revolv- 
ing with  astonishing  rigidity  on  their 
own  centres,  formed  the  most  appalling 
"  Pishaghes,"  or  whirtwinds,  which, suck- 
ing up  within  their  vortices  all  lights  sub- 
stances, carried  them  upwards  to  a  great 
height,  and  then  dispersed  them  to  the 
winds  of  heaven.  Woe  to'  the  unfortu- 
nate traveller  who  allowed  himself  to  be 
surprised  by  one  of  these  children,  as 
their  name  imjdies,  of  the  Prince  of  the 
Air,  the  offspring  of  the  desert,  and  pro- 
duce of  the  torrid  zone. 

The  unhappy  wight,  after  having  his 

clothes  nearly  torn  off  his  back,  scorched 

by  tiie  baming  blast,  landed  and  choked 

by  the  healed  particles  of  sand  and  dust, 

" "  "  I  dries  up  enrery  drop  of  moisture  on 

rivalled  ^n,  would,ion  the  sudden 

'sion  of  the  eiwmy,  he  glad  to  vffisct 
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his  escape  in  a  state  bordering  on  suffoca- 
tion. 

Under  these  circumstanceSi   it  is  not 
to  be  wondered  at  if  the  "  highways" 
of  the  cantonment  w^e,  on  the  occasion 
alluded  to,  completely  deserted,  and  the 
sun  shed  his  fiery  glances,  and  the  hot 
winds  breathed  their  furnace  breath,  on 
nought  save  the  heated  roofs  of  the  bun- 
galows, or  the  (even  at  this  red-hot  sea- 
son) green  rows  of  the  milk  hedges,  sur- 
rounding them,  and  bordering  the  white 
Une  of  road,  which  was  dimly  seen  through 
the  dancing  mirage,  caused  by  the  exces- 
sive glare  and  intolerable  heat.     The  place 
might  have  been  taken  for  the  ''  city  of 
the  dead ;''  and  save  where  the  fierce-look- 
ing little  *'  blood-sueker''  protruded  his 
<admso(ned  and  swelling  neck  along  the« 
branch  of  some  thorny  bfaur,  or  the  smooth 
bftrk  of  the  mindee  tree,  no  living  creature 
was  to  be  seen  abroad. 
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The  hour  was  about  three  in  the  after- 
noon,  when  to  a  palankeen,  placed  at  the 
door  of  my  bungalow,  the  numerous 
bearers  were  busily  employed  in  convey- 
ing sundry  small  parcels,  which  betokened 
the  preparations  for  a  long  voyage ;  and 
when,  supported  by  a  servant,  I  slowly  ap- 
proached and  stowed  myself  into  the  ve-r 
hide,  a  spectator  might  have  guessed  the 
destination  of  the  traveller  to  have  been 
beyond  the  limits  of  this  world.  In  short,  I 
was  regularly  done  up — ^floored,  horse, 
foot,  and  dragoons.  Snipe  shooting,  im- 
prudence, and  exposure,  had  done  their 
work,  and  I  -was  bidding  adieu,  perhaps 
for  ever,  to  the  friends  of  my  youth, 
and  to  scenes  where  so  many  days  had 
been  joyously  passed.  Still  I  had  had 
my  fun ;  I  regretted  not  the  past,  and 
consoled  myself  with  the  idea  that  we  can- 
not have,  and  at  the  same  time  eat,  our 
cake. 
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I  had  eaten  it,  with  all  its  sweets,  had 
lived  every  day  of  my  life ;  and  though 
my  summer  appeared  ''  pa^ed  in  May," 
I  was  determined  not  to  cry  **.die,"  but 
keeping  up  my  pluck,  see  what  might  be 
effected  by  an  attempt  to  reach  Europe, 
and  breathe  once  more  my  native  air. 

I  was  soon  snugly  established  in  my 
new  abode,  and,  in  the  well  stored  palan-> 
keen,  uplifted  on  the  shoulders  of  six 
stout  bearers,  who  kept  step  to  the  slow 
monotonous  tune  to  which  they  pitch 
their  voices,  and  invariably  drone  forth 
when  carrying  their  burthen,  was  soon 
carried  clear,  of  the  good  c^tonment  oi 
Secunderabad,  though  not  of  the  numerous 
roQoUections  associated,  with  it. 

.^othiug  can  exceed  the  comfort  of 
travelling, in  a  palankeen,  particularly  to 
an  iiiiyalid,  and  by  ea^y  stages,  as  I  went 
to.]Vtadras  on  ,this  pccasioi^  Y^u  recline 
luxuriously  on  soft  cushions,  with  your 
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books,  writing  apparatus,  and  every  re- 
quisite at  hand,  and  even  my  trusty  old 
double-barrel  was  stiU  here  my  constant 
companion,  extended  at  length  by  my  side. 

The  palankeen  is  at  once  house,  bed, 
and  carriage,  whilst  you  are  borne  rapidly 
over  the  ground  with  so  imperceptible  a 
motion  as  not  to  interrupt  even  the 
lightest  slumbers. 

I  generally  travelled  at  the  rate  of  15 
or  20  miles  a-day,  and  chose  the  season 
of  night  for  the  period  of  my  migrations. 
I  used,  shortly  after  dark,  to  undress,  go 
regularly  to  bed,  give  the  head  bearer  the 
name  of  the  place  I  intended  to  halt  at  on 
the  succeeding  day ;  I  was  carried  thither 
during  the  night,  and  on  awaking  next 
morning  found  myself,  without  exertion, 
at  my  destination,  and  a  comfortable 
breakfast  spread  out  on  the  camp  table, 
either  under  the  shady  boughs  of  a  thick 
tamarind  tree,  the  recesses  of  a  serai',  or 


•^'iri 
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* 

the  airy  rooms  of  one  of  the  neat  little 
travellers'  bungalows  which  from  stage  to 
stage  line  the  Madras  road  as  soon  as, 
passing  the  Kishnah,  you  enter  the  Com- 
pany's territories.  Whilst  in  the  Nizam's 
dominions  9  the  traveller  who  is  unpro- 
vided with  a  tent  is  obliged  to  have  re- 
couse  to  one  of  the  former  expedients  for 
obtaining  shelter.  There  are  several  sera'i  s''^ 
between  Hyderabad  and  the  river y  as  the 
Kishnah  is  called  par  excellence ;  but  at 

*  These  houses  of  public  entertainment,  or  rather 
shelter,  are  common  over  the  whole  East,  and  where 
Mahomedanism  exists,  are  to  be  found  for  the  re- 
ception of  travellers.  In  India  they  consist  of  an 
oblong  enclosure,  entered  by  a  gateway,  in  which 
generally  resides  some  poor  person,  who  for  the 
gratuity  he  occasionally  receives,  sweeps  out  the 
ceUs  which  are  found  in  the  thickness  of  the  wall  of 
the  enclosure.  Opposite  the  gate  is  a  small  mosque, 
with  its  graceful  minarets,  where  the  pious  Mussul- 
man may  spread  the  carpet  of  devotion,  and  perform 
one  of  the  numerous  orisons  daily  required  by  the 
rites  of  his  religion.     On  their  death-bed  it  is  a 
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ftoB  aeason  of  the  rear  tbe  shade  of  a 
mmgw  or  tnnarind  tope  is  fiar  preferable, 
both  on  aoconnt  of  the  siq^erior  codness 
IS  weD  as  deaDliness  there  enjoyed. 

After  croasmg  the  Monssah  at  Oopul, 
we  skirted  the  precinctB  of  the  Rmnnah, 
or  antelope  preserve  of  the  Nizam,  and  t 
here  nnexpeetedhr  ML  in  irith  a  party  of 
sportsmen  of  my  acquaintance,  who  weie 
eagerly  pnrsoing  that  amusement  to  whidi 
I  had  mysdf  been  so  devoted,  and  which 

eommoB  Uiiiig  for  the  ridi  dd  sinaer  to  beqveitii 

lai^e  sams  of  money  for  the  erection  of  these  vseM 

edifices,  in  the  same  way  as  the  dying  Hindooi  io 

hopes  of  being  recompensed  by  a  swim  in  the  sea 

of  melted  batter,  or  ffhee,  renders  a  benefit  to  the 

living  by  causing  the  laige  reserFoirs  of  water 

to   be  dog,  which  are  so  frequently   met  with, 

and  prove  such  a  blessing  in  this  burning  dime. 

Meer  Alum,  the  predecessor  of  the  (then)  present 

minister,  Mounier*uI-Mulk^  is  said  to  have  been  the 

person  by  means  of  whose  bequests  the  serais  on 

iW  rcMid  between  Hyderabad  and  the  Kishnah  were 
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^was  the  main  cause  of  my  being  then  shut 
up,  like  an  old  bed- ridden  woman,  in  a  box, 
instead  of  enjoying  the  free  use  of  my 
limbs,  and  roving  uncontrolled,  as  in 
happier  times,  over  the  wide  meidan."*^ 

This  rencontre  aroused  the  most  bitter 
feelings  and  reflections  at  my  then  crippled 
and  helpless  state ;  however,  with  a  hearty 
shake  of  the  hand  from  the  boon  com- 
panions of  many  a  past  jovial  hour,  and 
with  the  best  wishes  on  their  part  for  my 
speedy  recovery,  we  parted ;  they,  to  en- 
joy the  exciting  pleasures  of  the  chase,  I 
to  pursue  my  cheerless  and  solitary  road. 
Never  at  any  period  of  my  life  did  I  feel 
myself  more  completely  *' jlam6e,"to  use 
an  expressive  French  term.    Never  had 
my  usually  buoyant  spirits  been  so  com- 
pletely prostrated  as  at  that    moment, 
when,*  leaning  back  in  what  now  assumed 
atl  the  gloomy  appearance  of  my  coffin,  I 

*  The  plain,  the  open  country. 
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gave  myself  up  to  the  darkest  forebod- 
ings. 

I  was,  however,  aroused  from  this  brown 
study  by  the  palkee  bdng  suddenly  put 
on  the  ground,  and  looking  out  to  see 
what  was  the  cause  of  this  uneitpected 
halt,  one  of  the  bearers  eagerly  exclaimed, 
''Dekho,  Sahib!  bhot  hurunan  hyl" 
''  See,  Siif  how  many  antelopes !''  I  was 
out  in  a  mimite,  the  <^  doubie-barrd 
was,  by  the  force  of  instinct,  at  my  shoul- 
der, and  a  fine  l^d£  buck^  bounding  across 
'the  road  about  seventy  yards  in  front, 
was  the  next  second,  after  one  convulsive 
spring,  stopped  in  mid  career,  and  lay 
quivering  in  the  dust. 

A  chance  shot  may  hit  the  devil,  and 
it  was  the  last  time  I  ever  dne  w  trigger  on 
an  antelope.  The  bearers  were  delighted ; 
it  was  to  th^n  a  good  supper,  a  more  sub- 
stantial one  than  their  accustomed  meal  of 
rice.     I  freely  bequeathed  it  to  them,  on 
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condition  that  they  would  preserve  the 
horns  for  me,  and  leaving  two  of  their 
numher  to  hring  in  the  slaini  the  rest 
chulled  cherrily  along  at  a  brisker  pace, 
and  to  a  more  lively  tmie  than  heretofore, 
until  they  safely  deposited  me  at  the  little 
and  well-known  village  of  Umrapett,  where 
my  baggage,  servants,  and  a  small  bicho- 
vah,"^  were  awaiting  my  arrival. 

For  endurance  and  capability  of  sup- 
porting fatigue,  the  Indian  palankeen 
bearers  are  equalled  by  few  and  surpassed 
by  no  race  of  men.  Under  a  burning 
sun,  in  the  hottest  weather,  they  can,  on 
a  pinch,  make  a  run,  without  halting, 
of  twenty-five  or  thirty  miles,  carrying 
on  their  shoulders  the  heavy  weight  of 
the  palanquin  and  that  of  the  often  bulky 
person  it  contains.  For  short  distances, 
and  when  in  quarters,  six  or  seven  is  ttie 

*  A  small  tent  carried  on  one  bullock,  and  usually 
sent  on  to  ha^e  breakfast  provided  in  during  a  march. 
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usual  number  of  a  set  of  "buyan,"  or 
"  boys,"  as  they  are  commonly  called  by 
Europeans ;  one  of  these  is  the  directing 
man,  and  generally  a  trust- worthy  ser- 
vant ;  the  others  often  make  themselves 
useful  in  families,  (for  a  set  of  bearers 
was  not  the  usual  appendage  to  a  bache- 
lor's establishment,)  by  looking  after  the 
children,  or  any  little  jobs,  whilst  their 
leisure  hours  are  passed  either  in  making 
their  fishing-nets,  in  playing  at  cards, 
or  more  frequently  in  the  enjoyment  of 
"  black  man's  fun,"  vulgarly  known  by 
the  name  of  "  sleep," 

On  short  trips,  unless  carrying  very 
much  ballast,  four  "  boys"  at  a  time  are 
generally  sufficient  for  the  palkee ;  these 
are  occasionally  relieved  by  the  spare 
ones,  who  then  very  dexterously  sUp 
under  the  shaft  and  take  the  weight  off 
their  comrade's  shoulders.  On  a  march, 
the  set  is  increased  to  thirteen  and  a 
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torch-bearer,  whilst  six  at  a  time  carry 
the  burden  of  the  now  heavily-laden  ma- 
chine,  which,  besides  its  occupant,  is 
obliged  to  be  loaded  with  sundry  other 
9stick»i  of  Dscessity  or  comfort. 
-  ByjhaTong  bearers  posted  at  stated  dis- 
tances, which  is  called  travelling  "  dawk,*' 
kMigijourneys  are  made'  in  a  comparatively 
briaf  space  of  tijne ;  on  an  average,  in- 
cluding stoppageifr,  about  four  miles  per 
hour  may  be  reckoned  as^  the  usual  rate 
\xi  gcdng  "jdawfc,"  or  about  one  hundred 
miles 'ia  the  twenty-four  hours,  at  which 
rate  a  person  generally  takes,  posting  in 
thi9  maimer,  about  four  days  to  run 
from-  Hyderab^  to  Madras ;  but  to  one 
m.aiweak  state  of  health,  the  fatigue  of 
such  an  undertaking  would  be  too  great ; 
l^owever,  journeys  /of  upwards  of  a  thou- 
sand miles  are  frequently  performed  in 
this  manner.  -  : 
,  About  five  days  brot^ht  us  to  .the  large 

VOL.    II.  K 
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Mahometan  village  of  Nelcondah,  the 
most  considerable  place  on  this  line  of 
march,  after  Ongole  and  Nellore.  This 
was  the  scene  of  the  daring  exploit  of 
Captain  Whistler,  as  described  before; 
and  now  the  traveller  could  pass  in  safety 
and  unmolested  between  those  hills  which 
heretofore  were  never  approached  w^ithout 
fear  and  trembling.  From  the  sentiment 
of  more  than  gratitude  which  I  have 
always  observed  to  exist,  particularly  in 
the  remoter  districts,  towards  anv  Eu- 
ropean  who  may  have  rid  their  simple 
inhabitants  of  the  scourge  of  a  ferocious 
wild  beast,  the  reflection  has  often  arisen 
in  my  mind  that  the  ancient  heroes  of 
old,  such  as  Jason,  Hercules,  and  Theseus, 
must  have  earned  their  immortality  and 
laurels  at  a  very  cheap  rate;  so  prone 
are  we  all  to  reward  immediate  benefits 
much  more  highly  than  others  which, 
though  of  infinitely  greater  importance. 
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may  not  be  felt  at  the  very  moment  on 
which  they  are  conferred. 

To  this  day,  the  names  of  Whistler,  of 
Johnson,  and  of  THger  Davies,*  are  as 
well  known  and  as  much  revered  in  the 
Deccan  as  those  of  the  above-mentioned 
worthies  were  in  the  more  classic  land  of 
Greece,  where,  principally  by  the  destruc- 
tion of  wild  beasts,  then  abounding  in  its 
primeval  forests,  they  based  their  renown 
on  such  broad  and  solid  foundations. 
But  though  they  may  each  and  severally 
have  destroyed  wild  boars  and  wild  bulls, 

*  Of  the  latter  it  is  related,  that  armed  with  a 
brace  of  pistols,  he  on  one  occasion  crept  into  a 
tiger's  den,  which  ran  to  a  considerable  distance 
under  a  ledge  of  rocks.  The  aperture  was  so  small 
that  he  was  obliged  to  crawl  along  on  his  belly;  he 
had  taken  the  precaution  to  have  a  rope  fastened 
round  his  body,  by  which,  on  a  given  signal,  he  was 
to  be  drawn  out  backwards  by  those  stationed  at 
the  entrance  of  the  den.  The  attendant  to  whom  he 
had  made  the  preconcerted  signal,  drew  him  out 
before  the  time,  and  with  such  violence,  that  his 

k2 
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serpents  and  dragons,  history  makes  no 
mention  of  their  ever  having  hearded  the 
*'  royal  tiger"  in  his  den,  and  sent  a  rifle- 
hnllet  through  his  heart  in  the  very 
citadel  of  his  stronghold. 

Danger  (though  not  fear)  is  never  so 
completely  felt  as  when  under  its  imme- 
diate influence ;  nor  is  its  absence  ever  so 
much  appreciated  as  when  on  the  very 
spot  where,  having  once  felt  that  influence, 
you  may  now  repose  in  safety.  This  was 
very  strongly  impressed  on  my  mind  as, 
during  the  cool  of  the  evening,  I  slowly 

clothes  were  not  only  torn  off,  but  his  body  severely 

lacerated.     Davies  was  not,  however,  to  be  thus 

balked ;  be  crept  in  again,  approached  the  crouching 

monster,  and,  guided  bj  the  lustre  of  his  eyes,  fired 

a  pistol  close  to  his  head,  and  extended  him  dead 

on  the  spot.     This  gallant  fellow  was,  a  short  time 

afterwards,  shot  by  a  trooper  of  his  Russalah ;  he 

having  imprudently  ordered,  by  way  of  punishment, 

that  his  men,  who  were  all  Mussulmans,  should  cut 

off  their  beards,  which  so  exasperated  them  as  to 

give  rise  to  the  above  tragical  occurrence. 
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strolled  from  my  tent  towards  the  hill, 
which  had  once  heen  the  ahode  of  the  far- 
famed  "  man-eater."  The  last  time  I  had 
gone  over  this  identical  ground,  some  six 
or  seven  years  before,  was  under  the  in- 
fluence of  very  different  feelings.  I  was 
marching  up  the  country  with  a  large  de- 
tachment of  recruits,  who,  like  myself, 
all   in   their    griffinage,   had    but  lately 

landed  at  Madras.    In  the  evening,  S , 

the  assistant  surgeon  doing  duty  with  the 
detachment,  and  myself,  not  aware  of 
having  anything  to  apprehend,  resolved 
to  explore  the  old  tower,  which,  perched, 
like  an  eagle's  nest,  on  the  very  summit  of 
the  hill,  was  a  conspicuous  object  from 
our  tents. 

Unaware  of  the  difficulty  generally  at- 
tendant on  reaching  one  of  these  hill- 
forts,  we  were  long  in  toiling  up  the  steep 
and  painful  ascent,  broken  by  ledges  of 
rock,  and  covered  with  low  and  thorny 
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jungle  shrubs.  The  sun  was  just  setting 
in  all  its  splendour  as  we  reached  our 
goal,  and  after  wasting  the  short  twilight* 
of  a  tropical  evening  in  exploring  the 
ruins,  we  were  nearly  enveloped  in  dark- 
ness ere  we  thought  of  retracing  our 
steps. 

At  this  moment,  a  distant  though 
fearful  noise  was  heard:  we  had  neither 
of  us  ever  before  listened  to  the  voice  of 
the  "lord  of  the  wilderness"  whilst  freely 
roving  in  his  own  domains.     But  instinct 

*  Every  one  is  aware  of  the  little  twilight  of  a 
tropical  evening,  when  darkness  immediately  fol- 
lows the  glare  of  day.  The  reader  may  perhaps 
not  be  equally  well  acquainted  with  a  circumstance 
attending  the  rising  of  the  orb  of  day :  about  an 
hour  before  this  takes  place,  a  faint  streak  of  light 
is  visible  in  the  East,  which  is  called  the  **  false 
dawn ;"  this  is  again  succeeded  by  darkness  ere  the 
"true  dawn"  precedes  the  rising  of  the  glorious 
sun.  This  has  given  rise  to  many  pretty  conceits, 
expressed  in  all  the  flowery  language  of  the  flast, 
in  some  of  the  Hindee  and  Persian  poems. 
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at  once  told  us  that  this  appalling  sound 
could    proceed    from    nothing    but    the 
"  royal  tiger,"    A  second  and  a  nearer 
peal  reverberated  through  the  ruined  walls. 
Here  was  a  pretty  predicament  for  two  raw 
"  griffins''  to  be  placed  in !     Without  a 
single  weapon,  or  had  we  possessed  such 
a  thing,  lacking  the  experience  to  use  it, 
darkness  and  uncertainty  before  us,  and 
a  deadly  and  dreadful  foe  momentarily 
drawing   nearer,  were   circumstances  in 
themselves   sufficient  to  have    appalled 
older  stagers  than  ourselves ;  and,  to  be 
candid,  I  for  one  felt  in  a  most  con- 
founded funk. 

However,  no  time  was  to  be  lost  ^  we 
remembered  the  old  adage  of—"  He  who 
fights,  and  runs  away,"  and  dispensing 
with  the  first  part  of  the  ceremony,  we 
started  down  the  hill  as  if  old  Nick  had 
been  behind  us.  In  those  days,  I  was 
active  as  a  deer ;  and,  with  the  exception 
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of  one  or  two  falls,  owing  to  the  increasing 
darkness,  I  managed  to  bound  from  one 
ledge  of  rock  to  the  other,  in  our  down- 
ward descent,  with  a  velocity  which  is 
only  to  be  acquired  under  similar  circum- 
stances. My  companion  kept  pace  with 
me,  but  his  progress  was  on  a  different 
principle ; — he  was  built  on  the  model  of 
Falstaff,  and  his  spherical  shape,  meeting 
with  little  atmospherical  resistance — ^which 
was,  besides,  partly  overcome  by  the 
oily  nature  of  the  substance  opposed  to 
it — shot  down  the  side  of  the  hill  with 
wonderful  swiftness. 

At  the  very  first  spring  he  made,  I  ob- 
served he  had  lost  his  footing,  and  feared 
it  would  be  all  up  with  him,  being  in  too 
great  a  hurry  myself  to  offer  him  any 
assistance.  I  was,  however,  mistaken; 
for  although  he  did  not  alight  on  his  legs, 
he  nevertheless  continued  his  course, 
acquiring  a  fresh  impetus  by  every  sue- 
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ceeding  bound.     It  now  became  a  race 
between   specific   gravity  and  lightness, 
between  weight  and  activity,  between  the 
flight  of  an  arrow  and  that  of  a  sixty-four 
pounder.     The  latter  in  the  long  run  must 
have   carried   the   day;  however,  as   we 
neared  the  bottom  of  the  hill,  we  were 
cheered  by  the  appearance  of  numerous 
torches,  which,  together  with  the   loud 
shouts  which  proceeded  from  their  direc- 
tion, proclaimed  assistance  to  be  at  hand, 
and  in  a  short  time  we  found  ourselves 
surrounded  by  friends  and  out  of  danger, 
through  the  provident  care  of  our  com- 
manding officer,  Major  C ,  who,  on 

hearing  of  our  protracted  absence,  had 
sent  a  large  party  of  the  camp  followers 
with  lights  in  search  of  us. 

My  poor  friend  was  too  much  done  up, 
bruised,  and  lacerated,  after  his  comet-like 
course,  to  be  able  to  get  a  second  time 
"  under- weigh ;"  we,  however,  soon  pro- 

k3 
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vided  a  dooly*  for  his.  conveyance,  in 
which  he  was  safely  carried  to  his  tent, 
and  deposited  on  his  camp-bed.     Poor 

S !  never  shall  I  forget  the  object  he 

then  appeared,  nor  his  excessive  wrath  at 
my  inhuman  and  unreasonable  mirth  od 
the  occasion,  when,  after  recovering 
breath,  I  laughed  at  his  unhappy  plight 
till  the  tears  trickled  down  my  cheeks ; 
and  verily  it  would  have  made  even  a 
stoic  split  his  sides.     The  corpulent  little 

*  The  dooly  is  a  palankeen  of  a  coarse  construc- 
tion, being  a  frame-work  covered  with  painted, 
water-proof  canvass ;  to  every  detachment  of  troops 
a  certain  number  of  these  are  attached  to  transport 
the  jsick.  An  anecdote  is  related  of  a  Member  of 
Parliament,  who  appears  not  to  have  made  himself 
perfectly  acquainted  beforehand  with  the  subject  of 
his  oration,  and  whilst  expatiating  on  the  hardships 
endured  by  the  troops  in  India,  stated,  "  that  after  an 
engagement,  the  ^ferociotis  doolies'  rushed  down  from 
the  hills  and  carried  away  the  sick  and  wounded. 
The  patriotic  statesman  had  little  idea  of  the  nature 
of  the  beast  he  was  alluding  to ! 
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fellow  had  during  his  rapid  descent  been, 
by  rocks  and  brambles,  divested  of  nearly 
every  garment — he  was  entirely  so  of  the 
netlier  ones, — ^whilst  his  scratched  and 
bleeding  phiz,  still  more  distorted  with 
rage,  presented  aLtogether  a  scene  which 
'was  quite  "  impayable." 

A  few  days  more  carried  me  to  the 
boundary  of  the  Nizam's  territories,  the 
river  Eashnah.  I  had  a  capital  set  of 
bearers,  and  got  on  without  any  "bau- 
bery,"*  An  occasional  present  of  a 
sheep,  which  was  always  to  be  had  for  the 
moderate  sum  of  one  rupee,  (about  2s.  4d.) 
enabled  them  to  have  a  feast,  which  for 
days  furnished  them  with  strength  and 
good- will.  It  is  astonishing  what  work 
these  people  go  through,  more  especially 
when  the  poorness  of  their  diet  is  taken 
into  consideration.     On  arriving  at  the 

*  Anglice,  "  trouble/'  disturbance  of  any  kind. 
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halting-ground,  the  first  thing  the  pdan- 
keen-bearer  does  is  to  perform  his  ablu- 
tions at  a  neighbouring  tank,  or  "  bowrie ;" 
he  there  washes  his  clothes ;  some  are 
afterwards  employed  in  cooking  rice, 
whilst  others,  with  nets  of  their  own 
manufacture,  drag  the  tank  for  fish;  if 
successful,  they  serve  to  season  the  dish 
of  boiled  rice,  which,  except  when  the 
present  of  a  sheep  enables  them  to  vary 
their  meal,  always  constitutes  the  simple 
repast  of  these  hard-working,  honest 
fellows. 

As  we  approached  the  Kishnah,  the 
ground  became  so  rocky  that  within  a 
few  miles  of  its  banks  it  was  nearly  im- 
passable ;  however,  my  trusty  bearers  got 
me  in  safety  over  these  "  dry  and  stony 
places,'*  and  I  was  not  sorry  on  finding 
myself  deposited,  with  my  box,  in  one  of 
the  large  wicker-work  baskets,  which, 
covered  with  bullocks'   hides,   are  em- 
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ployed  to  ferry  people  across  this  (during 
tlie    rains)  deep  and  rapid  stream.     At 
tlie   time  we  crossed,  the  river  was  ford- 
able  ;  but  from  the  extremely  rocky  nature 
of  its  bed,  a  false  step  of  one  of  the  bearers 
iTvas  to  be  apprehended,  and  would  have 
sent  me,  box  and  baggage,  into  the  stream, 
^wbere,  besides  the  chance  of  drowning  in 
a  ready-made  coffin — should  I  even  have 
succeeded  in  extricating  myself  from  it — 
there  were  such  things  as  alligators  to 
pick  up  a  stray  passenger. 

Of  this  we  had  a  proof  at  the  time  we 
crossed  over.  A  party  of  natives,  wishing 
to  evade  the  expense  of  the  ferry,  resolved 
on  fording,  when,  during  their  progress 
across,  a  small  Brahminee  bullock,  which 
constituted  one  of  the  caravan,  was  sud- 
denly dragged  under  water  and  carried  off 
by  an  enormous  alligator. 

On  reaching  the  southern  bank,  I 
entered  the   Company's  territories,  and 
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was  not  sorry  at  being  deposited  in  the 
nice  clean  chunam-floored  verandah  of 
the  travellers'  bungalow. 

I  found  it  already  occupied;  but  as 
there  was  abundant  room  and  accommo- 
dation for  two,  and  my  new  acquaintance 
seemed  an  agreeable  fellow,  I  believe  that 
neither  of  us  regretted  falling  in  with  a 
white  face  after  being  so  long  amongst 
the  "  niggers," 

Colonel  Moevius  was  a  German  by 
birth,  but  spoke  fluently  both  the  EngUsh 
and  French  languages.  He  had  been  en- 
gaged in  Runjeet  Sing's  military  service 
for  upwards  of  ten  years;  during  the 
above  period,  he  had  amassed  a  consider- 
able fortune,  with  which'  he  intended  to 
return  to  his  "  father-land,"  and,  till  he 
left  the  East  for  good,  was  making  a  tour 
through  the  Indian  Archipelago,  when  he 
suddenly  learnt  the  prostration  of  all  his 
schemes    and    air-built    castles,   by  the 
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failure  of  the  house  at  Calcutta^  in  which 
the  whole  of  his  property  was  invested. 
Reduced  thus  to  the  necessity  of  heginning 
the  world  afresh,  he  applied  to  he  rein- 
stated in  his  old  appointment.  Runjeet  was 
too  glad  to  avail  himself  once  more  of  his 
military  talents ;  and,  via  Hyderabad  and 
Bombay,  he  was  now  proceeding  to  La- 
hore  to  resume    the   command  of   his 
brigade. 

He  was  a  particularly  agreeable  fellow. 
I  spent  a  pleasant  day  with  him,  during 
which  he  gave  me  much  information  as 
to  the  state  of  Runjeet  Sing's  territories. 
Amongst  other  things,  1  remember  him 
to  have  mentioned  the  manner  in  which 
he  was  paid  by  the  Maharajah ;  which  was, 
by  having  a  certain  district  allotted  to 
him,  from  which  he  was  to  make  the 
most  he  could.  "  But,"  said  1,  '*  don't 
you  find  this  rather  an  uncertain  source 
of  revenue,  and  have  not  you  some  diffi- 
culty in  collecting  your  rents  ?" 
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He  replied,  that  nothing  of  the  kind 
ever  occurred ;  for  that,  whenever  a  Ze- 
mindar proved  refractory,  and  objected 
to  disgorge  the  required  amount,  it  was 
always  forthcoming  by  having  recourse  to 
*•  de  tumb-schrew"  system ;  which  I 
found  out  to  be  neither  more  nor  less  than 
torturing  the  poor  devil  by  the  applica- 
tion of  the  instruments  anciently  known 
by  the  name  of  "  angels." 

His  pecuniary  loss  had  neither  de- 
stroyed the  Colonel's  appetite  or  joviality. 
During  dinner,  besides  several  sundries, 
he  demolished  a  whole  hare,  of  bis  own 
shooting;  a  bottle  of  port  aad  a  half 
ditto  of  sherry,  with  which  I  supplied 
him,  speedily  disappeared,  besides  making 
a  considerable  hole,  over  his  cheroot,  in 
a  bottle  of  Cognac  brandy.  Before  I 
turned  in  for  the  night  we  had  become 
great  allies ;  I  gave  him  a  letter  to  the 
officer  commanding  at  Secunderabad,  lent 
him  my  tent,  which  I  had  now  no  further 
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occasion  for;  and  he  testified  his  grati- 
tude and  friendly  feeling  by  an  iron  grasp 
which  brought  the  tears  into  my  eyes. 

On  crossing  the  Kishnah,  and  approach- 
ing the  Coromandel  coast,  it  is  astonishing 
what  a  change  of  climate  is  immediately 
experienced.     This  is  caused  by  the  more 
elevated  situation  of  the  table  land  com- 
posing the  Deccan,  but  principally  owing 
to  the  ranges  of  hills,  which  cause  such  a 
difference  in  the  effect  of  the  monsoons. 
To  the  north  of  the  Kishnah  the  rainy 
season  begins  about  June,  and  lasts  till 
the  middle  of  October  ;  after  which,  fine, 
dry,  cold,  and  bracing  weather  sets  in  till 
the  end  of  February.     It  now  commences 
to  be  rather  hot,  but  the  grilling  does  not 
regularly  begin  for  a  month  later.     At 
Hyderabad  we  had  during  the  year  three 
months  of  very  hot  weather,  three  months 
of  very  wet  ditto,  and  the  remainder,  par- 
ticularly December  and  January,  was  cool 
and  pleasant. 
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Behold,   DOW,   the  difference  on  tlie 
Ck>ioiDandel  coast :  here,  in  consequeDce 
of  the  south-west  monsoon  not  being  felt, 
the  broiling  weather  continues  till  the 
middle  of  October,  when,   as  a  signal 
of  the  approaching  north-east  monsoon, 
and  a  warning  for  vessels  to  keep  off  the 
coast,  the  flag-staff  at  Madras  is  struck ; 
shortly  after  this  the  rain  comes  down  in 
torrents,  and  lasts  till  the  beginning  of 
January,  which  is  bon&  fide  the  only  cool 
month  in  this  part  of  India. 

After  passing  the  considerable  towns  of 
Ongole  and  Nellore,  about  one  month's 
ttiflrching,  or  rather  paUmkeerdngy  brought 
me  to  Madras ;  passing  through  which,  I 
took  up  my  abode  at  the  pretty  village  of 
Milapore,*  on  the  coast,  about  three  miles 
to  the  south  of  Fort  St.  Greorge. 

I  was  well  aware  of  the  innumerable 

*  Known  better  as  St.  Thome,  and  where  many 
of  the  Madras  civilians  have  delightful  country 
seats. 
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delays   and  difficulties  an  officer  going 
home  on  sick  certificate  experiences  ere. 
he   is  able  to  leave  the  Presidency,  and 
knew  that,  ere  I  could  possibly  embark, 
at  least  a  month  must  elapse  to  follow  all 
the  ridiculous  forms  observed  on  these 
occasions;*  and  during  this  time,  con- 
ceiving I  should  be  much  better  employed 
inhaling  the  sea  breezes  at  St.  Thom^  than 
stewed  within  the  walls  of  the  fort,  I  had 
written  to  engage  a  small  bungalow  at 
the  former  place,  to  which  I  immediately 
proceeded. 

*  Were  government  at  home  aware  of  all  the 
vexatious  delays  to  which  the  often  dying  invalid  is 
exposed,  and  the  numerous  difficulties  thrown  in  the 
way  of  his  speedy  ^embarkation,  they  would,  I  am 
convinced,  make  some  reform,  at  least  in  the  case 
of  queen's  officers.  The  number  of  public  offices 
at  which  the  poor  exhausted  wretch  is  obliged  to 
attend  in  person,  during  the  hottest  hours  of  the 
day,  would  be,  even  to  a  person  in  perfect  health, 
extremely  distressing,  and  subjects  John  Company 
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During  my  residence  here, I  used,  during 
the  cooler  hours  of  even  and  morn,  to 
wander  solitarily  along  the  heach^    and 
gaze  on  the  "  world  of  waters,"  so  many 
years  a  stranger  to  my  sight ;  or  m  the 
thickly-planted  cocoa-nut  groves,  to  saunter 
about  under  the    shade   of   their  large 
wavering  and  feathery  foliage,  bidding  a 
silent  adieu  to  the  tropical  associations  they 
conveyed. 

During  the  sultry  time  of  noon,  my 
solitude  was  frequently  enlivened  by  the 
loquacious  "  hawker,"  who  came  to  offer 

to  the  imputation  of  endeavouring  to  get  rid  of  the 
'  men  who  have  lost  their  health,  and  maybe  de- 
stroyed their  constitution,  whilst  serving  them,  to 
save  the  expense  of  their  passage-money.  1  take 
this  opportunity  of  returning  my  best  thanks  to 
Mr.  Cator,  of  the  Civil  Service,  for  all  the  attention 
I  experienced  at  his  hands  whilst  at  St.  Thome ; 
and  to  Lieutenant  Leonard  Smith,  of  H.M.  57th, 
for  the  trouble  he  took  in  getting  me  through  the 
ordeals  I  had  to  pass  ere  I  could  <^  cross  the  surf." 
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his  numerous  wares  for  sale,  and  who,  as 
the  cooly,  who  was  the  bearer  of  the  large 
box  containing  his  precious  relics,  squatted 
down  pensively  and  in  silence  near  his 
burthen,  would  for  an  hour  at  a  time  ex- 
haust his  eloquence  in  descanting  on  the 
merits  of  his  various  wares.* 

But  my  principal  pastime  was  derived 
from  the  visits  of  a  remarkable  set  of 
people,  and  of  whom  I  have  not  yet  made 
mention  in  these  pages — I  allude  to  the 
'*  samp-wallahs,''  or  snake-catchers,  who, 
whether  by  trickery  or  not,  certainly  per- 
form the  most  wonderful  feats  witlT  these 

*  The  Madras  hawkers  are  proverbially  rascals : 
they  generally  buy  inferior  articles  at  sales,  or,  as 
they  are  called,  "  outcry s ;"  these  they  retail  at  im- 
mense profit,  and  spare  no  trouble  in  laying  out  for 
display  their  goods  and  chattels,  which  they  always 
extol  to  the  skies.  "  Look,  Sar,  plenty  fine  ting 
got ;  Punjum  cloth — Isseree  cloth — Nalkeen  !  Very 
cheap ;  give  'em  master  favour  for  !*'  is  the  common 
address  of  one  of  these  gentry. 
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dangerous  reptiles,  who,  ever  since  the 
temptation  of  mother  Eve,  appear  to  have 
inherited  the  universal  horror  and  de- 
testation of  mankind. 

Although,  comparatively  speaking,  few 
of  the  tribe  are  endowed  with  that  subtle 
venom  which  causes  certain,  nay,  almost 
instantaneous  death,  the  very  possibility 
of  the  existence  of  the  poison,  and  the 
uncertainty  of  which  do  and  which  do  not 
possess  this  dreadful  means  of  defence, 
have  rendered  the  whole  race  obnoxious 
to  man. 

They  may  be  divided  into  three  sepa- 
rate classes  —  first,  those  which,  from 
their  superior  size  and  power,  are  dan- 
gerous when  instigated  by  the  cravings 
of  hunger,  and  which  they  satisfy  with 
everything  breathing  the  breath  of  life. 
At  the  head  of  this  class  may  be  placed 
the  boa  constrictor,  which  has  occa- 
sionally  attained  such  a  stupendous  size 
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as  to  be  able,  it  is  said,  to  destroy, 
and  afterwards  swallow,  a  buffalo  ;*  and 
instances  are  on  record  of  a  boa  having 
swallowed  the  body  of  a  stag,  whose 
antlers,  from  the  inability  of  the  gullet 
to  receive  them,  .continued  for  a  length 
of  time  to  protrude  out  of  the  animal's 
mouth. 

This  may,  perhaps,  be  a  stretcher ;  but, 
however,  it  is  certain  that  the  jaws  of  all 

*  Bufibi),  vol.  XV.  p.  73,  has  the  following : — 
"  In  a  letter  printed  in  the  German  Ephemerides 
we  have  an  account  of  a  combat  between  an  enor- 
mous serpent  and  a  buffalo,  by  a  person  who  assures 
us  that  he  was  himself  a  spectator.  The  serpent 
had  for  some  time  been  waiting  near  the  bank  of  a 
pool  in  expectation  of  its  prey,  when  a  buffalo  was 
the  first  that  offered.  Having  darted  upon  the 
affrighted  animal,  it  instantly  began  to  wrap  it 
round  with  its  voluminous  twistings ;  and  at  every 
twist  the  bones  of  the  buffalo  were  heard  to  crack 
almost  as  loud  as  the  report  of  a  cannon.  It  was 
in  vain  that  the  poor  animal  struggled  and  bellowed, 
its  enormous  enemy  was  entwined  round  it  too 
closely  to  get  free ;  till  at  length,  all  its  bones  being 
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[>eDtB  are  liable  to  a  great  extension, 
nach  80  as  to  enable  them  to  swallow 
ijdy  much  thickeF  than  their  own,  and 
ich  arises  from  their  peculiar  confor- 
tioD.  They  do  not  open,  like  those  of 
er  animaU,  on  the  principle  of  hinges, 
are  held  together  at  the  roots  by  an 
itic  muscular  skin,  which  enables  the 
tile  to  stretch  them  to  nearly  any  ex- 
t. 

bed  to  pieces,  like  tbose  of  a  malefactor  at  the 
el,  and  the  whole  body  reduced  to  one  uDifonn 
3,  the  serpent  untwined  its  folds  to  swallow  iU 
;  at  leisure.  To  prepare  for  this,  and  in  order 
aake  the  body  slip  down  the  throat  more  glibly, 
as  seen  to  lick  the  wbole  body  over,  and  thus 
?r  it  with  its  mucus.  It  then  began  to  swalloir 
;  that  end  tbat  offered  least  resistance,  while  its 
;tb  of  body  was  dilated  to  receive  its  prey,  aod 
I  took  in  at  once  a  morsel  that  was  three  times 
iwn  thickness.  We  are  also  assured  by  traTel- 
tbat  these  animab  are  often  found  with  the 
y  of  a  stag  in  their  gullet,  while  the  horns,  which 
r  are  unable  to  swallow,  keep  sticking  out  of 
r  mouths." 
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In  the  good  old  times  when  Hercules 
was  such  a  keen  sportsman,  these  animals 
attained   such   a   size   as  to  he  ahle  to 
devastate  whole  provinces .  However,  even 
the  seven-headed  Hydra  of  Lerna  proved 
no  match  for  the  hero,  who,  as  an  infant 
in  the  cradle,  had  strangled  the  two  large 
serpents  sent  hy  the  implacable  Juno  for 
his  destruction.     More  recently  we  read 
in  Pliny  of  an  enormous  serpent  disputing 
the  passage  of  a  river  in  the  deserts  of 
Africa  against  the  Roman  legions  under 
Regulus,  who  only  ensured  its  destruction, 
after  losing  many  soldiers,   by  bringing 
against  it  the  battering  engines  which  fol- 
lowed the  army.     The  skin  of  this  mon- 
ster, which  Pliny  avers  to  have  himself 
seen,  and  which  measured  one  hundred 
And  twenty  feet,  wa#  sent  to  Rome,  and 
the  General  was  decreed  an  *ovation  for  his 
success. 

No  doubt  but  that  the  accounts  given 

VOL.  II.  L 
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by  the  andents  were  greatly  exaggerated ; 
still  it  is  probable  that  snakes  were  in 
their  time  found  of  a  size  far  exceeding 
those  of  the  present  day,  owing  to  the 
then  almost  miinhabited  state  of  the 
countries  which  they  frequented;  and 
this  conclusion  is  the  more  feasible  from 
the  great  size  which  even  in  our  times 
they  often  attain  in  some  parts  of  Asia 
and  Africa. 

Under  the  second  class  may  be  ranked 
the  snakes  which,  with  less  physical 
powers  than  the  former,  possess  the 
dreadful  protection  of  their  venom;  we 
say  protection^  because  against  man  it  is 
never  used  except  in  self-defence.  At 
the  approach  of  the  lords  of  the  creation, 
the  first  impulse  of  this  tribe  is  instanta* 
neous  flight  or  concealment.  Should  they 
be  thwarted  in  this,  they  have  immediate 
recourse  to  those  means  which  nature  has 
implanted  in  them,  and  but  tpo  frequently 
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with  fatal  effects.     Foremost  in  this  class 
stand  the  rattle-snake  and  cobra-capello, 
or  hooded  serpent ;  the  former  peculiar 
to  America,  the  latter  confined,  I  believe, 
to  Asia.     Against  the  bite  of  either  I 
know  of  no  certain  remedy,  except  instant 
amputation  of  the  whole  wounded  part. 
Some  recommend  eau   de  Luce;  others 
say  that  olive  oil,  when  rubbed  into  the 
part,  held  over  burning  coals  or  charcoal, 
and  also  taken  internally,  is  an  efficacious 
cure  ;  and  I  believe  that  in  the  bite  of  the 
viper  there  is  no  doubt  of  its  being  so. 
The  continued  use  for  forty  days  of  the 
leaves  of  the  Aristolochia  semper- virens 
were  formerly  recommended  to  those  who 
wished  to  protect  themselves  against  the 
bite  of  these  animals. 

The  poison,  though  so  deadly  when  in- 
fused into  the  blood,  is  said,  when  taken 
internally,  to  be  perfectly  innocuous ;  and 
I  have  somewhere  read  of  its  having  at 

l2 
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one  time  been  a  common  practice  in  Egypt 
to  eat  both  serpents  and  scorpions. 

The  last,  and  by  far  the  most  numerous, 
of  this  tribe  are  those  which,  from  their 
smalhiess  and  want  of  venom,  are  per- 
fectly harmless,  though  they  seldom  enjoy 
the  benefit  of  their  innocence,  being  gene- 
rally confounded  in  the  list  for  condem- 
nation with  their  more  dangerous  brethren, 
in  whose  guilt  they  are  supposed  to  par- 
ticipate. 

As  mankind  became  more  civilized  and 
spread  wider  over  the  face  of  the  earth, 
the  larger  monsters  which  formerly  in- 
fested its  deserts  and  impervious  forests 
began  to  disappear ;  and  in  the  destruction 
of  the  lesser  obnoxious  animals,  craft  and 
subtlety  supplied  the  place  of  brute  force. 
It  was  then  that  the  profession  of  the 
"  snake-charmer "  had  its  rise,  which, 
however,  is  undoubtedly  of  great  an- 
tiquity. 
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It  is  often  mentioned  in  scripture ;  in 
the  fifty-eighth  Psalm  we  he^  of  "  the 
deaf  adder  that  stoppeth  her  ear,  which 
will  not  listen  to  the  voice  of  charmers^ 
charming  never  so  wisely."     Again,   in 
Ecclesiastes,  chap.  x. — '*  Surely  the  ser- 
pent will  bite  without  enchantment^^*  &c# 
The  charmer,  however,  was  not  always  free 
from  injury ;  for  once  more,  in  Ecclesi- 
astes, we  find — **  Who  will  pity  a  charmer 
that  is  bitten  by  a  serpent?"^ 

In  profane  history  mention  is  made  of 
an  ancient  African  race  called  the  Psylli, 
who  were  famed  for  their  power  over  the 
most  deadly  of  these  animals  ;  and  snake- 
charmers  are  to  this  day  common  in  Egypt. 
We  read  in  Dr.  Hume's  Journal  the  fol- 
lowing account  of  these  people : — "  There 
is  a  tribe  of  civilized  Arabs  in  Egypt  who 
pretend  that  they  are  respected  by  ser- 
pents, and  that  no  sort  of  snake  can  hurt 
them.    As  a  proof  of  this,  there  is  an 
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annual  procession  of  the  tribe  through  the 
streets  of  Bosetta,  of  which  I  was  a  wit- 
ness :  one  of  their  number  is  obliged  to 
eat  a  living  snake  in  public^  or  so  much 
of  it  as  to  occasion  its  death.  Probably 
the  snake  may  have  been  rendered  harm- 
less by  some  means ;  the  people^  how- 
ever^  suppose  that  for  some  act  of  piety 
performed  by  the  ancestors  of  this  tribe 
or  family  (which  is  by  no  means  nume- 
rous) the  prophet  protects  the  descendants 
from  any  injury  the  snakes  might  occasion. 
The  ophiophagus,  who  is  to  keep  up  this 
ridiculous  farce,  being  no  doubt  well  paid, 
begins  to  eat  the  living  reptile ;  a  pretty 
large  snake  is  held  in  his  hands,  which 
writhes  its  folds  round  his  naked  arm  as 
he  bites  at  the  head  and  body.  Horror 
and  fury  are  depicted  on  the  man's  coun- 
tenance, and  in  a  strong  convulsive  man- 
ner he  puts  the  animal  to  death  by  eating 
and  swallowing  part  of  it  alive.     This 
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disgusting  and  horrible  spectacle,  how- 
ever, is  but  seldom  exhibited  at  present. 

* '  In  the  house  in  which  I  lived  at  Alex- 
andria  there  was  a  room  containing  a  large 
quantity  of  rubbish  and   lumber,  which 
had  not  been  removed  for  some  years ;  a 
small  snake  was  one  day  discovered  in  it, 
on  which  account  I  resolved  to  have  the 
room  examined,  and  the  supposed  nest  of 
snakes  destroyed.      My  interpreter  per- 
suaded me  to  send  for  one  of  the  family 
already  mentioned.    The  snake-charmer 
was  an  old  man,  by  trade  a  carpenter : 
he  prayed  fervently  at  the  door  for  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  and  at  length,  pale 
and  trembling,  ventured  into  the  room, 
while  an  English  sailor,  who  was  at  that 
time  my  servant,  proceeded  to  clear  away 
the  rubbish  with  perfect  imconcem.   Two 
small  snakes  were  found,  and  these  were 
killed  by  the  shovel  of  my  servant.  There 
are  many  kinds  of  snakes  and  reptiles 
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about  the  ruins  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Alexandria ;  among  them  some  Have  fan- 
cied they  have  discovered  the  asp.  I  have 
seen  here  the  black  scorpion,  whose  sting 
is  reputed  mortal;  but  this  is  a  vulgar 
prejudice* 

"  A  mixture  of  meal,  wine,  and  honey 
was  the  food  given,  as  we  are  informed 
by  iElian,  (N.A.,  lib.  xxvii.,)  to  a  species 
of  serpent  by  the  ancient  Egyptians.  The 
snake  is  esteemed  sacred  by  the  present 
Arab  inhabitants  of  Egypt;  and  I  have 
been  told  that  they  frequently  place  mil^ 
and  roots  for  their  subsistence  when  it  i3 
known  that  any  snakes  frequent  the  ruins 
of  their  dwellings.  These  house*snakes 
grow  to  a  large  size,  and  are  said  to  be 
quite  harmless,  and  even  tame.'' 

In  India,  the  ^^  samp-wallah"  is  less 
blood-thirsty  in  his  operations  against  the 
crawling  race,  contenting  himself  with 
making  them  his  captives,  instead  of  de* 
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vouring  them.  When  a  snake  has  been 
traced  on  the  premises,  it  is  a  common 
custom  to  send  for  the  '*  snake-catcher," 
who  arrives  with  his  numerous  baskets, 
containing  live  snakes  of  various  descrip- 
tions, and  the  uncouth  musical  instru- 
ments with  which  he  enacteth  the  part  of 
the  "  charmer,"  to  whom  the  cobra-ca- 
pello  in  this  case  seldom  *'  turneth  a  deaf 
ear ;"  and  by  whatever  means  he  effects 
his  object,  in  a  short  time,  after  being 
lured  from  its  hiding-place  and  deprived 
of  its  fangs,  is  snugly  deposited  at  the 
bottom  of  one  of  the  round  wicker  baskets 
which  he  carries  about  with  him,  and 
which,  when  not  called  on  in  his  pro^ 
fessional  capacity,  are  displayed  for  the 
amusement  of  the  spectator. 

The  snake-catcher  seats  himself  on  the 
ground,  surrounded  by  these  little  baskets, 
and  begins  to  drone  forth  a  melancholy 
monotonous  tune  on  a  sort  of  bag-pipe. 

L  3 
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After  a  short  time,  the  covers  of  the 
baskets  are  removed,  and  display  in  each 
the  scaly  folds  of  a  cobra-capello  com- 
pactly coiled  up  in  the  bottom,  and  appa- 
rently intently  listening  to  the  music,  if 
such  it  can  be  called.  By  degrees,  they 
appear  to  grow  animated ;  they  gradually 
raise  their  heads,  expand  their  hoods, 
and,  by  a  sort  of  nodding  motion,  seem 
to  keep  time  to  the  music;  and  it  is 
fearful  to  behold  the  "  charmer,"  sur- 
rounded on  all  sides  by  these  terrific- 
looking  animals,  and,  although  in  their 
present  state  perfectly  harmless,  from  being 
divested  of  their  fangs,  a  thrill  of  horror 
involuntarily  creeps  through  the  veins  of 
the  spectator. 

A  dreadful  commotion  now  takes  place 
if  a  mongoos*  be  quietly  slipped  into  the 

*  This  animal  is  of  the  same  species  as  the  far- 
famed  ichneumon  of  the  Egyptians,  the  destroyer 
of  the  crocodile.     In  India  it  manifests  the  greatest 
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room ;  the  little  animal  instantly  flies  at 
its  nearest  enemy,  a  terrible  combat  en- 
sues, the  baskets  are  upset,  the  cobras 
get  adrift,  and  the  agonized  "  samp- 
wallah"  is  flying  about  in  every  direction 
to  secure  his  captives. 

These  people  generally  have  for  sale 
numbers  of  **  snake-stones,'*  which  are 
said  to  be  equally  an  antidote  against  the 
bite  of  the  serpent  and  the  sting  of  the 
scorpion.  For  the  former  I  have  never 
seen  it  tried;  and  to  prove  its  efficacy 
with  the  latter,  the  samp-wallah  generally 

antipathy  towards  all  the  serpent  tribe,  which,  no 
matter  of  what  size  or  how  venemous^  it  invariably 
attacks.  The  most  obstinate  combats  frequently 
take  place  between  the  cobra-capello  and  this  little 
animal,  which  always  endeavours  to  seize  its  adver- 
sary by  the  back  of  the  head :  in  doing  so,  it  is 
often  exposed  to  its  poisonous  fangs,  whose  deadly 
effects  it  has,  however,  the  power  to  avert,  by 
immediately  eating  of  some  herb  which  acts  as 
an  antidote.  What  this  is,  has  never  yet  been 
found  ont. 
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carries  about  in  small  earthen  vessels  a 
number  of  these  animals,  one  of  which  he 
allows  to  wound  him  with  his  sting.  The 
snake-stone,  which  is  a  dark,  shining, 
smooth  pebble,  about  the  size  and  shape 
of  a  French  bean,  on  being  applied  to  the 
wound,  instantly  adheres  to  it,  and  by  a 
power  of  suction  appears  to  draw  out  the 
poison,  which  is  supposed  to  be  contained 
in  the  small  bubbles  which,  oq  the  im-» 
mersion  of  the  stone  into  a  glass  of  water, 
are  seen  in  great  numbers  to  rise  to  the 
surface. 

My  first  idea  on  beholding  the  ''  samp- 
wallah"  allow  himself  to  be  stung  by  the 
scorpion  was  that  the  latter  had  by  some 
means  been  rendered  harmless.  However, 
not  wishing  volimtarily  to  put  this  to  the 
test  by  personal  experience,  I  purchased 
some  of  the  stones,  resolved  on  the  very 
first  opportunity  to  try  their  efficacy. 
Shortly  after  this,  happening  to  be  march* 
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ing  up  the  country  with  a  detachment, 
we  pitched  our  camp  on  some  very  stony 
ground,  in  clearing  which  one  of  the 
English  soldiers  happened  to  be  bit  in  the 
hand  by  a  large  scorpion.  As  soon  as  I 
heard  of  the  circumstance,  I  sent  for  the 
sufferer,  who  appeared  to  be  in  great  pain, 
which  he  described  as  a  burning  sensation 
running  all  the  way  up  his  arm  to  the  very 
shoulder. 

I  applied  one  of  the  snake  stones  to  the 
puncture;  it  adhered  immediately,  and 
during  about  eight  minutes  it  remained 
on  the  patient  he  by  degrees  became 
easier;  the  pain  diminished,  gradually 
coming  down  from  the  shoulder,  until  it 
appeared  entirely  confined  to  the  imme- 
diate  vicinity  of  the  wound.  I  now  re- 
moved the  stone;  on  putting  it  into  a 
cup  of  water,  numbers  of  small  air  bubbles 
rose  to  the  surface,  and  in  a  short  time 
the  man  ceased  to  suffer  any  inconveni- 
ence from  the  accident. 
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One  of  my  snake-catching  friends  at 
Milapoor  could  prodace,  besides  the  usual 
assortment  of  dancing  cobras,  every  other 
delicacy  of  the  season  in  the  serpent  de- 
partment His  '*  carpet  snakes"*  were 
in  good  condition;  he  had  some  fine, fierce- 
looking,  bright  green  **  eye-snakes ;"  and 
some  charming  young  boas,  which,  al- 
though he  assured  me  were  mere  "  pups," 
measured  about  fifteen  feet  in  length,  and 
were  as  thick  as  the  arm  of  the  stoutest 
man.  For  a  couple  of  rupees  I  was 
tempted  to  purchase  one  of  these  mon- 
stiers,  which  to  the  most  brilliant  colours 
added  a  perfectly  docile  and  amiable  dis- 

*  So  called  from  being  often  found  concealed 
under  the  matting  of  the  bungalows.  This  little 
animal  is  said  to  be  extremely  venemous.  The  eye- 
snake  has  already  been  mentioned ;  it  is  of  a  bright 
green  colour,  with  a  head  formed  like  that  of  the 
hawk's-bill  turtle,  and  when  irritated  has  a  most 
formidable  appearance,  but  I  believe  is  in  reality 
harmless,  having  been  bitten  once,  as  before  de- 
scribed, by  one,  without  experiencing  any  evil 
effects. 
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|>osition,  and  coiling  its  knotty  folds  round 
my  neck  and  body,  frequently,  to  the  as- 
tonishment of  the  beholder,  enabled  me 
to  enact  a  very  good  fac-simile  of  Laocoon. 
It  was,  however,  never  so  warm  in  its 
embrace  but  that  I  could  always  remove 
it  at  will,  and  place  it  in  its  basket,  where 
for  days  and  weeks  it  would  lie  rolled  up, 
unmolesting  and  unmolested .  I  generally 
fed  it  about  once  a  fortnight  with  a  few 
pounds  of  raw  meat,  which  however  it 
would  never  take  of  its  own  accord ;  I 
was  obliged  to  keep  open  the  mouth  with 
a  transverse  stick,  whilst  I  forced  the  vic- 
tuals down  its  gullet,  from  whence  they 
gradually  passed  into  the  stomach.  This 
pet  monster  I  kept  for  several  months, 
until  at  last  it  died  of  cold  at  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope. 

Altogether  in  India,  at  least  in  that  part 
I  have  visited,  the  number  of  snakes  is  by 
no  means  so  great  as  is  generally  sup- 
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posed.  On  putting  his  foot  ashore  in  a 
tropical  region,  the  new  comer  expects  at 
every  step  he  takes  to  tread  on  some  ve- 
nemous  creature ;  but  although  the  life  I 
for  many  years  led  in  the  Deccan,  and 
which,  from  constantly  being  in  the  jun- 
gles, would  have  tended  to  bring  me  into 
contact  with  these,  as  well  as  other  inha-> 
bitants  of  the  wilderness,  in  the  course  of 
my  peregrinations  I  did  not  often  meet 
them,  and  though  I  have  on  one  or  two 
occasions  had  rather  narrow  escapes,  I 
never  either  suffered  myself,  nor  did  I 
ever  hear  of  an  accident  occurring  to 
others. 

I  remember,  on  one  occasion,  whilst 
seated  in  my  verandah,  a  corporal  was 
approaching  with  the  orderly  book.  The 
man's  attention  was  occupied  by  turning 
over  the  leaves  as  he  advanced,  to  find 
out  the  orders  of  the  day.  Happening  to 
glance  my  eyes  towards  him,  I  with  hor- 
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ror  beheld  a  large  cobra-capello  issuing 

from  some  grass,  and  slowly  crossing  the 

soldier's  path.     Another  unconscious  step 

would  have  placed  the  reptile  under  his 

feet.     I  roared  out  a  thundering  ^*  haltJ*^ 

It   had  the  desired  effect :  the  corporal 

stood  bolt  upright  at  the  position  of  '^  at* 

tention/'  nor  till  I  pointed  to  the  ground 

was  he  aware  of  the  danger  he  had  escaped* 

The  cobra  was  pursued,  and,   as  usual, 

easily  destroyed ;  as,  when  pressed,  he  in* 

variably  coils  himself  up,  and  expanding 

his  hood  throws  himself  into  an  attitude 

of  defence  by  raising  his  head  about  eigh-» 

teen  inches  above  the  ground,  and  in  this 

« 

position,  awaiting  his  adversary,  presents 
a  fair  mark  either  to  a  stout  stick  or  sharp 
sword,  with  which  I  have  before  now  sent 
the  head  flying  from  the  writhing  folds  of 
its  tortuous  body. 

It  is  generally  after  heavy  rains  that 
they  are  mostly  to  be  met  with,  being 
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driven    out   of   their   recesses    by   the 
water. 

I  remember  one  evening  riding  out 
with  a  friend  during  the  monsoon^  when 
we  were  attracted  to  a  spot  amongst  some 
rocks  by  the  continued  and  violent  bark- 
ing of  a  favourite  little  spaniel  belonging 
to  my  companion,  and,  on  approaching, 
found  it  to  be  caused  by  a  cobra-capello, 
who,  with  elevated  neck,  distended  hood, 
and  uttering  a  fearful  hissing  noise,  was 
every  now  and  then  darting  his  head, 
open-mouthed,  towards  the  dog,  who  con- 
tinued often  approaching  fearfully  near,  to 
bay  his  deadly  opponent.    We  lost  no 
time,   as  may  be  imagined,  in  rescuing 
my  friend's  favourite  from  his  threatened 
danger ;  a  horse-keeper  was  at  hand  with 
a  loaded  fowling-piece,  with  which  the 
cowled  monster  was  in  an  instant  de- 
spatched. 

But  a  truce  to  my  adventures  by  "  flood 
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and  field."  The  time  of  embarkation  at 
length  arrived,  and  as  the  Massulah  boat 
bore  me  on  high  over  the  mountain  surf, 
I  felt  a  pang  of  sincere  regret  on  leaving 
the  sunny  shores  and  stanch  friends,  the 
theatre  and  companions  of  most  of  the 
"  Scenes  and  Sports  in  Foreign  Lands." 
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A  FEW  HINTS  FOR  THE  CONDUCT  AND  GUIDANCE 
OF  A  «*  YOUNG  HAND"  REST  ENTERING  ON 
«  SCENES  AND  SPORTS  IN  FOREIGN  LANDS." 


Many  will,  no  doubt,  be  found  to  re- 
probate the  tendency  which  the  perusal 
of  the  foregoing  pages  may  have  in  turn- 
ing the  ideas  and  pursuits  of  the  *'  young 
Indian"  into  a  sporting  channel,  and,  as 
has  been  alleged  of  **  Jack  Sheppard*' 
and  *'  Tom  and  Jerry,"  causing  the  young 
idea  to  '*  shoot"  off  at  a  tangent  from 
more  useful  occupations. 

That  such  may  be  found  I  will  not  at- 
tempt to  deny,  or  that  the  too  eager  pur- 
suits of  field  sports  under  a  tropical  sun 
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has  often  caused  illness  and  shortened  the 
career  of  numbers  of  its  votaries.  Still  I 
maintain  that  this  pursuit,  with  all  its  in- 
conveniences, has  many  redeeming  points 
and  counterbalancing  advantages. 

In  the  first  place  it  puts  a  stop  to  that 
indolence  and  listless  apathy  a  young  man 
is  so  apt  to  give  way  to  on  his  first  arrival 
in  the  country,  a  state  from  which  he  often 
only  finds  relief  by  having  recourse  to  the 
brandy-bottle,  the  dice-box,  or  billiard- 
table  ;  that  is,  always  supposing  him  to 
possess  few  internal  resources  of  his  own. 
And,  alas !  how  many  are  there  who,  at 
the  early  age  in  which  they  often  visit 
these  burning  climes,  are  sadly  devoid  of 
these  qualifications ;  or,  if  perchance  gifted 
with  a  classical  education,  are  so  over- 
joyed at  being  freed  from  the  thraldom  of 
school,  that  they  at  once  plunge  into 
every  excess,— eating  and  drinking  immo- 
derately being  amongst  the  number. 
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Against  these  vices,  the  real  and  trne 
sportsman  will  carefully  be  on  his  guard, 
and  he  is  too  well  aware  of  the  necessity 
of  sobriety  to  ensure  the  steady  hand  and 
eagle  glance  on  which  his  safety  and  very 
existence  in  many  a  perilous  encounter  so 
often  depend ;  and  of  moderation  in  diet, 
to  ensure  the  possession  of  the  light, 
sinewy,  and  muscular  form,  capable  of 
enduring  the  utmost  fatigue,  to  give  way 
to  either  excess,  and  thus  strike  at  the 
very  fountain-heads  of  his  capability  of 
following  up  his  favourite  pursuits. 

Ye  votaries  of  Diana  and  followers  of 
Nimrod  in  the  wide  plains  of  Hindostan, 
if  ye  wish  for  the  glory  of  meeting  face  to 
face  and  on  foot  the  grim  tenants  of  its 
jungly  wilds,  when  one  untimely  pulsation 
of  the  wrist  may,  by  causing  the  muzzle 
of  your  rifle  to  swerve  from  its  true  di- 
rection, place  you  within  the  jaws  of 
destruction  and    the    spring    of   death, 
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avoid  the  brandy-flask,  deep  potations  of 
the  potent  Hodgson,  or  repeated  libations 
to  the  rosy  god  I 

If  ye  wish  your  hardened  bodies  to 
stand  under  the  lengthened  fatigues  of  a 
broiling  mid-day  sun ;  the  sinewy  leg  to 
bear  ye  up  the  steep  and  uneven  face  of 
rocks  and  crags,  over  the  broad  surface 
of  the  open  meidan,  or  through  the  dense 
and  thorny  jungle ;  the  muscular  arm,  to 
carry  without  drooping  the  heavy  rifle  or 
ponderous  boar-spear,  from  the  rising  of 
the  sun  to  the  down-setting  of  the  same, 
avoid,  as  ye  would  pestilence,  death,  or 
famine — eschew,  I  say,  the  luscious  tiflSn, 
the  heavy  dinner,  and  the  devilled  supper.* 

*  There  cannot  be  a  more  mistaken  idea  than 
that  large  quantities  of  animal  food  are  requisite  in 
order  to  enable  the  support  of  great  fatigue.  The 
author,  in  some  of  the  severest  fagging  he  ever  went 
through  during  his  excursions  into  the  '^  deep  jungle," 
lived  principally  on  a  rice  diet.  He  has  always 
found  the  best  beverage  for  hard  work  to  be  very 
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Let  your  fare  be  simple  and  wholesome, 
and,  above  all,  let  moderation  be  the  ruler 
of  every  appetite. 

We  have  thus  shewn  moderation  to  be 
a  vital  requisite  of  the  Indian  sportsman, 
Y^hose  vocation  is  also  attended  by  many 
other  desirable  qualifications.  His  pur- 
suits lead  him  to  a  constant  intercourse 
with  the  Natives,  whose  different  dialects 
he  will  therefore  endeavour  to  cultivate ; 
and  during  the  still  and  burning  hours  of 
noon,  whilst  his  tent  is  pitched  in  some 

fveak  brandy-and-water.  A  grateful  drink,  aflter 
enduring  great  fatigue,  and  one  which  is  not  gene- 
rally known,  may  be  made  with  a  mixture  of  milk 
and  water,  in  which  has  been  thrown  about  half  a 
teaspoonful  of  salt.  When  actually  at  work  in  the 
sun,  an  indulgence  in  drink  only  promotes  a  greater 
wish  for  more  liquor;  and  the  parched  sensation 
of  the  throat  and  mouth  may  often  be  kept  away 
by  retaining  a  piece  of  grass  or  a  straw  in  the  latter, 
which  promotes  the  action  o^the  saliva,  and  renders 
an  application  to  the  brandy- pawnee  flask  unne- 
cessary. 

VOL.  II.  M 
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shady  and  romantic  spot,  if  possessed  of 
a  torn  for  drawing,  he  will  attempt  to 
delineate  roughly  the  often  interesting  aad 
picturesque  scenes  around  him,  thereby 
affording  subjects  for  occupation  on  )iis 
return  to  head-quarters.  His  horses  and 
dogs,  the  nature  of  the  wild  animals  he 
has  been  in  the  habit  of  meeting  with  in 
the  jungles,  together  with  the  trees  and 
plants  peculiar  to  the  wilderness,  will  also 
supply  him  with  materials  for  study  and 
observation,  which  he  may  embody  in 
the  shape  of  notes  and  memoranda.  All 
this  will  greatly  tend  to  remove  those  in- 
dolent habits,  the  bane  of  an  Indian  life, 
and  the  precursors  of  every  kind  of  dissi- 
pation. 

With  all  these  advantages  attending  a 
sportsman's  career,  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  he  will  have  sometimes  to  look  on 
the  dark  side  of  the  question,  particularly 
when  an  immoderate  fondness  of  these 
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pursuits  urges  the  thoughtless  youth  to 
attempt  what  is  far  beyond  his  strength 
and  powers  of  endurance.  By  the  ex- 
posure of  his  unseasoned  person  alter- 
nately to  night  damps  and  the  burning 
rays  of  the  sun,  to  the  opposites  of  heat 
and  cold,  he  frequently  entails  on  himself 
diseases  which,  if  not  immediately  fatal, 
often  leave  their  marks  for  life. 

Moderation  again  comes  into  play.  Mo- 
deration— ^moderation — ^moderation,  to  the 
end  of  the  verse  and  chapter. 

On  first  arriving  in  the  country,  great 
caution  ought  to  be  observed  by  a  young- 
ster, not  only  in  engaging  in  the  sports  of 
the  field,  but  in  his  general  mode  of  life, 
as,  after  the  confinement  consequent  on  a 
long  voyage,  during  which  he  has  proba- 
bly lived  freely,  he  lands  with  a  full  habit 
of  body,  and  is  therefore  very  liable  to  be 
attacked  by  fever  of  the  most  virulent 
description.     Let  him,  therefore,  keep  as 

M  2 
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much  as  possible  out  of  the  sun,  take 
horse  exercise  in  the  cool  of  the  morning 
and  evening,  and,  above  all  things,  avoid 
the  excesses  of  the  table. 

Dysentery  is  another  scourge  to  which 
the  new  comer  is  liable.  Exposure  to  the 
sun  will  often  bring  on  this ;  eating  fruit, 
being  out  in  the  night  dews,  or  remaining 
any  length  of  time  with  wet  feet ;  and  no 
one  who  has  not  felt  its  baneful  effects 
can  sufficiently  dread  this  afflicting  malady. 
Fever  and  dysentery  are  therefore  the 
two  demons  the  *'  griflF"  has  principally 
to  guard  against — ^the  gouls  which  most 
frequently  prey  on  the  young  and  inex- 
perienced.* 

*  I  remember,  in  the  beginning  of  1827,  starting 
from  Poonamallee  for  Hyderabad^  a  distance  of  four 
hundred  miles,  with  a  hundred  young  recruits  just 
arrived  in  the  country.  With  the  usual  "  prevoy- 
ance"  displayed  by  the  authorities  in  India^  we  were 
ordered  to  march  before  the  end  of  the  north-east 
monsoon,  and  were,  consequently,  for  days  exposed 
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The  approaches  of  liver  complaint  are 
slower,  more  insidious,  and  generally  the 
result  of  a  long  residence  in  a  tropical 
climate. 

The  first  year  in  the  country  is  un* 
doubtedly  the  most  trying  to  the  European 
constitution,  and  if  it  stands  this  seasoning , 
its  possessor  may  hope,  with  prudence,  to 
enjoy  a  long  period  of  health.  But,  alas  I 
how  many  constitutions  succumb  under 
this  probationary  twelvemonth  ? 

Even  after  this  critical  period  has 
elapsed,  and  in  fact  always  during  a  resi- 

to  the  rain.  Every  old  campaigner  is  aware  of  the 
inconvenience  suffered  by  a  soldier,  even  in  a  healthy 
climate,  during  a  march  under' these  circumstances ; 
but  here  they  were  attended  with  rather  more  serious 
consequences  than  mere  inconvenience.  Dysentery 
made  its  appearance  in  its  most  frightful  shape ;  we 
buried  several  men  on  the  line  of  march ;  and  shortly 
after  our  arrival  at  head-quarters,  as  fine  a  detach* 
mentas  ever  left  the  shores  of  England,  and  which  had 
reached  Madras  without  the  loss  of  a  man,was  thinned 
by  the  death  of  between  twenty  and  thirty  promising 
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bnoe  in  India,  I  woold  stick  as  nearly  as 
ouiUe  to  the  above  roles,  whidi  at 
imes  mtwt  howerer  be  necessarily  broken 
hroagh,  particularl;  by  the  thoughtless 
mpetnosity  of  youth,  and  this  not  always 
rith  impimity. 

What  greatly  (^Krates  against  my  h- 
oorit^  precept  of  "  moderation"  is  the 
lemicions  habit  introduced  at  many  of  the 
ulitary  messes,  particularly  in  the  Com- 
lany's  service,  of  dining  in  the  middle 
>f  the  day. 

The  officers'  bungalows  are  generally  at 

onng  toldien,  whoae  uatimely  f&te  might  probably 
«Te  been  averted  by  aUowiDg  them  (there  bemg 
o  peroeptible  cMue  for  borry)  to  await  for  a  fort- 
igbt  longer  in  barracks  the  return  of  the  dry  season, 
loch  is,  however,  the  case  ;  and  it  will  be  admitted 
ly  all  who  bare  campaigned  in  India,  that  troops 
re  marched  about  at  the  most  unseasonable  times, 
rithont  any  regard  to  the  inconveniences  they  are 
liereby  frequently  exposed  to,  and  the  often  cou- 
equent  waste  of  human  life — thus  wantonly  sacri- 
eed. 
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some  distance  fronk  the  mess-house,  where 
they  arrive  at  this  ungodly,  not  to  say 
infemaUy  hot  hour,  steaming  with  heat 
and  perspiration.  This  pleasant  state  of 
things  is  not  diminished  by  the  fumes  of 
the  hot  dishes  smoking  on  the  table,  as  if 
ashamed  not  to  be  in  keeping  and  cha- 
racter with  the  general  temperature  of  the 
scene.  When  a  man  suifers  from  an  un- 
usual state  of  caloric,  he  generally  feels  a 
proportionate  degree  of  thirst,  to  alleviate 
which  is  requisite  a  due  quantum  of  liquid. 
Beer,  or  rather  strong  ale,  (Hodgson's  all 
potent  "  pale,")  is  on  such  occasions 
eagerly  imbibed^  followed,  maybe,  by 
powerful  potations  of  Madeira  or  claret ; 
and  the  partakers  of  these  mid-day  feasts 
often  rise,  at  the  conclusion  of  their  meal, 
with  steps  evidently  unsteady,  and  coun- 
tenance markedly  flushed  —  a  state  of 
things  bad  enough  when  only  an  evening 
ride  is  in  contemplation,  but,  to  say  the 
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least,  highly  reprehensible  when  an  after- 
noon parade  exposes  an  officer  thus  cir- 
cumstanced to  the  critical  remarks  of  his 
men;  and  no  class  of  people  possess  a 
keener  sense  of  observation  than  sol- 
diers. 

We  will,  however,  suppose  that  our 
three  o'clock  man  has  terminated  his  ride 
or  parade  without  either  killing  a  native 
or  clubbing  his  company.  How  is  be 
now  to  spend  his  evening?  It  will  be 
answered,  let  reading  occupy  the  inter- 
vening hours  till  bed-time.  But,  alas! 
how  few,  after  the  excitement  they  have 
recently  gone  through,  can  retire  to  tbe 
solitude  of  their  own  chamber,  and  thus 
rationally  occupy  themselves.  No !  tbe 
usual  system  is  to  have  a  general  rendez- 
vous at  the  quarters  of  a  brother  officer. 
Cards,  cheroots,  and  **  brandy-pawnee" 
are  introduced  ;  and  the  dawn  of  day  fre« 
quently  discloses  a  scene  of  gambling  and 
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debauchery,  a  long  list  of  heavy  losses  or 
severe  head-aches. 

So   much  for   three   o'clock  dinners; 
turn  we  now  to  the  more  rational  hour  of 
seven.     After  the  gun-fire*  morning  ride 
or  parade,  bath,  and  breakfast,  the  occu- 
pations  of  the  day  may  be  said  to  com-> 
mence,   and    can   always   be   varied  by 
reading,  drawing,  writing,  or  the  study  of 
the  native  languages.   About  two  o'clock, 
a  glass  of  wine  and  a  sandwich  or  biscuit 
serve  merely  to  stop  the  opening  chinks 
of  hunger,  without  destroying  the  appetite 
for  dinner.     Should  you  feel  sufficiently 
refreshed,  your  studies  may  be  resumed ; 
or,  if  the  weather  be  unusually  hot,  or  a 
feeling  of  languor  oppress  you,  a  "  siesta' • 

*  Id  all  military  cantonments  a  gun  is  fired  at  the 
first  dawn  of  day,  and  this  within  the  tropics  is  the 
signal  for  a  general  *^  turn  out,"  when  advantage  is 
taken  of  the  coolness  of  the  ^*  young  morn**  either 
for  exercise  or  business. 

M  3 
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of  a  coaple  of  hours  might  be  advisable ; 
from  which  you  rise,  dress,  and,  mounting 
your  little  Arab,  take  a  pleasant  ride  in 
the  freshness  of  the  evening. 

The  first  bugle  for  dinner  sounds  at 
half-past  six :  you  dismount,  take  a  bath, 
and  go  cool  and  comfortable  to  the  mess- 
house,  where,  after  a  moderate  repast, 
with  agreeable  conversation,  the  perfumed 
aroma  of  the  hocdcah,  and  a  few  glasses  of 
cold  saltpetred  claret,  you  pleasantly  and 
rationaily  spend  the  time  until  the  hour 
of  ten  warns  you  to  early  repose,  ready  to 
rise  fresh  and  invigorated  with  the  dawn 
of  the  following  day. 

Another  excess,  more  difficult  to  be  re- 
sisted by  the  keen  sportsman  than  any  of 
the  former,  is  that  constant  exposure  to 
the  sun  which,  sooner  or  later,  undermines 
the  most  iron  frames  ;  and  this  more  par- 
ticularly in  that  (after  hog-hunting)  most 
fascinating  of  Indian  sports,  snipe-shoot- 
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ing.  Here  fire  and  water  both  combine 
to  wear  away  the  constitution  ;  for  whilst 
the  upper  man  is  exposed  to  the  powerful 
rays  of  an  often  vertical  sun,  the  nether 
parts  are  immersed  in  mud  and  water; 
and  the  most  provoking  circumstance  is, 
that  the  hotter  the  day  the  more  chance 
there  is  of  a  heavy  bag,  as  the  birds, 
during  the  excessive  heat  of  noon,  will 
almost  allow  themselves  to  be  kicked  up 
by  the  sportsman ;  and  when  they  do  rise, 
lob  heavily  along,  aflbrding  an  easy  shot 
even  to  the  most  unpractised  hand; 
whereas,  in  the  cool  of  the  morning,  they 
are  wild,  rise  at  long  distances,  and  are 
exceedingly  baffling  by  their  rapid  flight. 
We  have  ere  now  often  started  off  to  the 
snipe-ground  in  the  morning  with  the 
laudable  determination  of  returning  by 
breakfast-time,  when,  as  the  heat  in- 
creased, the  strong  inducement  of  addi- 
tional sport  has  oft^n  detained  us,  imtil 
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we  had  to  press  hard  our  stanch  little 
Mahratta  pony,  in  order  to  return  in  time 
for  a  seven  o'clock  dinner. 

One  of  the  best  snipe  shots  I  ever  met 
with,  and,  in  fact,  a  first-rate  shot  of  every 
description,   was   our   old   commandant, 

Colonel  C ,  and  he  was  the  only  one 

I  ever  saw  possessed  of  sufficient  resolu- 
tion to  leave  his  sport,  mount  his  horse, 
and  return  home,  ere  the  sun's  rays  had 
become  injurious;  and  many  is  the  lec- 
ture we  have  received  from  him  on  our 
imprudence  and  want  of  self-denial. 

The  old  gentleman  used  always  to  go 
out  provided  with  a  dry  change  of  shoes, 
worsted  stockings,  and  flannel  drawers ; 
when,  after  finishing  his  morning's  work 
he  would  hastily  remove  his  wet  things, 
and,  mounting  his  horse,  gallop  back  to 
his  tent  or  quarters.  Many  were  the  ar- 
guments he  made  use  of  to  induce  us  to 
follow    his    example,    and  ridicule    was 
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amongst  the  number  of  weapons  so  em- 
ployed. "  Any  man/'  he  would  say, 
''  with  the  slightest  pretension  to  the 
name  of  a  sportsman,  ought  to  be  ashamed 
to  fire  at  birds  it  is  impossible  to  miss, 
I  would  as  soon  think  of  knocking  over 
cocks  and  hens  in  a  barn  yard,  or  of  tak- 
ing a  shot  at  an  antelope  standing  still — 
'tis  most  unsportsmanlike. "  And  he  used 
to  make  good  his  words,  for  seldom  lived 
either  the  snipe  or  antelope  to  tell  the 
tale  that  the  Colonel  had  pulled  trigger 
on  them.  But  from  his  youth,  in  his 
native  highlands,  he  had  been  accustomed 
to  stalk  the  red  deer,  and  to  every  other 
sport  of  those  mountain  regions,  and  'tis 
not  to  be  wondered  at  if  he  was  one  of 
the  best  shots  I  ever  beheld.  His  nephew, 
who  was  also  a  brother  sportsman  and 
officer,  equalled  him  with  the  rifle.  I 
have  seen  him,  as  a  flock  of  antelopes  were 
bounding  past  us,  as  if  on  the  wings  of 
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the  wind,  copUy  select  the  finest  buck  in 
the  herd,  the  trigger  was  pulled,  one  up- 
ward bound  was  perceived,  and  the  vic- 
tim was  left  behind  by  his  flying  mates, 
weltering  in  gore,  from  the  unerring  shot 
either  in  the  head  or  shoulder. 

J,  C was  my  constant  companion 

in  the  chase.  He  was,  however,  promoted 
at  last  out  of  the  regiment.  On  putting 
together  for  publication  the  foregoing 
leaves,!  wrote,  requesting  he  would  supply 
me  with  any  stray  reminiscences  he  might 
have  of  our  common  adventures  in  days 
by-gone.  In  reply  to  my  conmiunication, 
l  received  the  following  mems.,  which, 
with  many  thanks  to  the  author,  I  sub- 
join. 
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Letter  to  Captain  C ,  — th  regiment. 

My  dear  C, — In  reply  to  your  queries 
touching  the  history  of  the  *'  boat,"  I  be- 
lieve, as  far  as  I  can  recollect,  it  to  be  as 
follows : — ^The  idea  of  the  vehicle,  vessel, 
or  whatever  you  please  to  denominate  it, 
so  yclept  "  par  excellence,"  took  its  rise 
from  Morland's  "  Black  Joke,"  in  which 
we  had  been  buffetted  about  by  the  waves 
on  the  bosom  of  the  Perkhal  Lake.  The 
thought  came,  I  remember,  very  apropos. 
I  was,  as  we  all  often  were,  very  hard  up ; 
duns  were  troublesome;  evenold  Bomanjee 
began  to  look  grave  at  my  repeated  delays 
of  promised  payment.  At  last,  I  believe, 
more  than  £mything  else,  to  restore  the 
wonted  smile  to  the  old  sinner's  jolly 
countenance,  I  offered  to  let  him  have 
my  "  bang  up"  new  buggy  in  a  bargian, 
a  swop^  if  I  remember  right,  of  a  rifle,  the 
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sum  I  was  in  his  debt,  and  something  to 

boot.     Old  B ,  as  you  know,  was 

always  wide  awake;  he  jumped  at  my 
offer,  and  we  concluded  the  bargain,  on 
condition  that  he  would  throw  into  the 
scale  the  shafts,  frame-work,  and  wheels, 
the  remains  of  an  old  bandy  which  had 
long  decorated  his  variously  assorted  com- 
pound. **  Done  and  done"  was  the  word, 
but  old  Bomanjee  could  not  imagine  what 
I  wanted  with  this  primitive  ground- work 
of  his  Homerian  car. 

I  immediately  set  to  work:  a  black- 
smith and  carpenter  soon  made  the  ricketty 
old  shafts  and  wheels  fit  for  any  work. 
A  basket  maker  was  sent  for,  and  with 
flat  slips  of  bamboo  constructed  a  square 
machine,  with  sides  about  two  feet  high, 
and  of  the  breadth  and  length  of  the  old 
frame,  which  you  must  know  was  one  of 
those  fitted  with  springs  to  the  axle-tree. 
Now  came  the  turn  of  the  chuckler  and 
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moochee  man ;  the  former  securely  fas- 
tened over  the  bamboo  shell,  tough  bullock 
hides,  which  the  latter  duly  anointing 
with  a  mixture  of  tar  and  paint,  rendered 
impervious  to  the  watery  element.  So 
much  for  the  hull  of  the  ark.  My  atten- 
tion was  now  directed  to  the  rigging; 
four  upright  poles  of  bamboo  supported 
a  canvass  awning ;  two  of  the  former  being 
provided  with  a  rounded  piece  of  board 
fastened  to  one  end,  served  in  their  nau- 
tical capacity  as  paddles ;  the  two  remain- 
ing ones  being  joined  together  made  a 
capital  mast,  to  which  the  above-men- 
tioned awning  was  to  serve  as  a  mainsail. 
My  whole  naval  architecture  was  com- 
pleted in  a  much  shorter  time  than  any- 
thing Symonds  ever  sent  off  the  slips.  I 
think  it  might  be  three  or  four  days  on 
the  outside,  when,  impatient  of  further 
delay,  I  strapped  on  **  the  boat,"  and 
with  another  harum-scarum  fellow  proudly 
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drove  down  to  the  spot  near  the  Houssain 
Sangor  tank  where  the  bands  frequently 
met  in  the  eyening,  and  which  was  there- 
fore the  resort  of  all  the  gay  and  fashion- 
able world  of  Seconderabad  and  the  Re- 
sidency, to  say  nothing  occasionally  of 
that  of  Bolarum  and  Boampilly. 

With  far  less  exultation  did  Ulysses 
and  Diomed  conduct  the  car  of  the  Thra- 
cian  prince  back  to  the  camp,  than  I,  with 
every  bit  of  steam  on  my  fast  trottmg 
nag  ^'  Spitfire,"  rattled  down  the  road, 
and  drew  up  in  the  circle  of  fashionables. 

But,  ye  gods!  how  they  did  stare! 
The  unexpected  apparition  for  sometune 
deprived  them  of  utterance,  but  at  last 
burst  forth  one  universal  roar,  and  I  was 
overwhelmed  with  questions  as  to  the  use 
and  end  of  this  wonderful  looking  ma- 
chine. "  rU  shew  you  all,"  said  I,  "  if 
you'll  come  to  the  *  tank,'"  which  you 
may  remember  was  close  by.    It  was  no 
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easy  job  to  keep  alongside  of  Spitfire  when 
once  he  got  his  full  swing  in  the  shafts  ; 
with  the  present  light  weight  behind  him 
he  "  ate  space  by  the  fhrlong ;"  we  soon 
distanced  the  numerous  cavalcade,  or 
rather  "  buggade,"  which  followed  in  our 
wake,  backed  into  the  tank,  cast  our 
moorings  adrift,  hoisted  our  sail,  and  were 
soon  running  before  a  fine  northerly 
breeze  (which,  fortunately  for  our  square- 
rigged  and  square-built  craft,  was  right 
aft)  over  the  slightly  troubled  waters  of 
the  noble  Houssain  Sangur. 

Our  horse  and  wheels  we  had  on  em- 
barkation sent  to  the  further  end  of  the 
''  bund,''  about  a  mile  and  a  half  distant, 
there  to  await  our  arrival ;  and,  running 
along  parallel  to  that  magnificent  em- 
bankment, on  the  road  at  the  summit  of 
which  followed  a  number  of  spectators, 
we  were  safely  landed  beneath  the  guard- 
house at  the  opposite  side,  almost  at  the 
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same  moment  that  Chennoo  condacted 
thither  his  charge. 

The  success  of  the  undertaking  had 
been  complete,  and  Spitfire  carried  us 
back  in  triumph,  with  many  "  bloody" 
anticipations  floating  on  our  minds  of 
fdture  havoc,  through  the  medium  of  **  the 
boat,"  amongst  every  flock  of  teal,  wid- 
geon, or  water- fowl  of  all  kinds,  sorts,  or 
descriptions,  within  fifty  miles  of  the  can- 
tonment. 

On  a  subsequent  attempt  to  navigate 
the  Houssain  Sangur,  in  company  with 
G ,  I  nearly  made  a  mull  of  the  busi- 
ness. By  some  untoward  accident  we 
sprung  a  leak ;  baling  was  no  go ;  we  were 
in  a  deep  part  of  the  tank,  and  about  half 
a  mile  from  the  shore,  the  water  fast  gain- 
ing on  us ;  and  poor  G could  not 

swim.  He,  of  course,  under  these  cir- 
cumstances,  was  in  rather  an  unpleasant 
state  of  nervous  excitement ;  at  last,  rest- 
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ing  on  his  oar,  and  looking  in  a  most 
doleful  manner  at  the  increase  of  water  in 
the  "  hold,"  he  exclaimed,  in  tones  of  the 
deepest  dejection,  **  We  can't  float  much 
longer ;  hut  Nap,  don't  you  think  you 
can  save  me?"  **  Save  you!  no,  not  I, 
man !  I  shall  have  the  greatest  difficulty 
in  getting  myself  to  the  shore,  supposing 
always  that  an  alligator  does  not  lay  hold 
of  me  on  the  way !  But  pull  away,  man ! 
your  only  chance  is  to  pull  for  your  life." 
And  accordingly  we  did  pull — ay,  like 
dray  horses — ^and  just  succeeded,  much  to 

G 's  satisfaction  and  my  own  also,  in 

running  our  craft  into  shoal  water  as  she 
was  settling  down  with  Caesar  and  his 
fortunes. 

But  the  most  adventurous  expedition  in 
which  I  was  ever  engaged  in  the  boat  was 
with  Lacy,  during  the  monsoon  of  183 — , 
on  the  then  swollen  and  angry  waters  of 
the  Moussa,  which,  from  the  mere  brook 
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it  was  in  the  dry  season,  now  roared 
furiously  past  the  walls  of  the  city,  brimful 
from  bank  to  bank,  and  nearly  a  quarter  of 
a  mile  across.  It  was  whilst  the  river  was 
in  this  state,  the  only  one,  by  the  bye,  in 
which  its  waters  were  at  all  navigable, 
that  we  determined  on  exploring  its  course 
between  Hyderabad  and  Oopul.  We 
started  on  a  Monday  morning,  attended 
one  of  the  public  breakfasts  at  the  Resi- 
dency, where  the  Lady  Resident,  Mrs. 

S ,  or,  as  we  used  to  call  her,  "  the 

Queen, '^  and  her  amiable  daughter  '^  the 
Princess,"  always   made  themselves   so 

agreeable,  beat  up  Dr.  V 's  quarters, 

in  whose  stables  I  remember  seeing  a 
strange  medley  of  wounded  men  of  five  or 
six  different  nations,''^  the  .result  of  one  of 

*  On  this  occasion  we  remember  seeing  amongst 
the  sufferers,  an  Arab,  a  Seik,  a  couple  of  Ethio- 
pians, and  a  Turk,  rather  a  strange  medley  of  dif- 
ferent ingredients  for  an  hospital. 
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the  frequent  conflicts  in  the  city;  and 
afterwards  driving  down  to  Chuderghaut, 
launched  our  frail  bark  on  the  turbid 
waters,  and  rapidly  shot  down  the  stream, 
along  the  centre  of  which  we  at  first 
smoothly  glided,  much  pleased  with  so 
favourable  an  onset. 

Our  navigation  for  a  considerable  time 
continued  prosperous ;  the  day,  cool  and 
cloudy,  rendered  the  trip  at  first  delight- 
ful. We  had  sent  our  guns  and  refresh- 
ments on  to  Oopul,  and  anticipated  a  little 
rock-pigeon  shooting  at  the  end  of  our 
voyage  of  discovery.  Things,  however, 
soon  took  another  turn;  the  increasing 
number  of  eddies,  and  the  rapidity  with 
which  we  were  now  carried  along,  warned 
us  to  '^  look  out  for  squalls ;"  but  itwas  too 
late.  "  Breakers"  were  discovered  ahead, 
in  the  shape  of  a  regular  waterfall,  towards 
which wewerenowrapidly  and  unavoidably 
drawing  near,  as  we  perceived,  to  our  dis- 
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may,  that  we  had  fairly  got  into  the  eddy* 
ing  rapids,  which  were  evidently  carrying 
us  along  with  them  in  their  mad  career 
towards  the  dreaded  cataract,  A  council 
of  war  was  instantly  held,  which  was  con- 
siderably shortened  by  the  increasing  din 
of  the  falling  waters.  We  were  both  ex- 
pert swimmers,  and  at  first  the  thought 
struck  us  of  abandoning  our  already  un- 
manageable skiff,  jumping  overboard,  and 
endeavouring  to  stem  the  rapid  current. 
We,  however,  were  convinced  that  this 
would  be  a  useless  endeavour,  and  only 
lead  to  certain  destruction.  We  deter- 
mined therefore,  "  coute  qui  coute,^^  to 
stick  to  the  last  by  the  "  ship,"  which 
was  now  careering  furiously  along  amidst 
the  boiling  waters.  We  appeared  on  the 
verge  of  destruction,  when,  on  the  very 
edge  of  the  cataract  we  perceived  a  large 
rock,  on  which  we  managed  to  steer,  and, 
thanks  to  the  elastic  nature  of  our  canoe. 
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were  driven  high  and  dry  up  its  shelving 
side.  We  were  here  in  temporary  safety, 
but  our  situation  was  far  from  pleasant, 
as  the  question  was  how  we  were  to 
reach  terra  firma.  From  this  dilemma 
we  were  removed  by  finding  that  a  sand- 
bank  ran  from  the  foot  of  the  rock  on 
which  we  poor  shipwrecked  mariners  dis- 
consolately  stood,  and  continued  to  some 
extent  up  the  river;  we  therefore  took 
our  vessel  in  tow,  and,  wading  breast  high 
for  a  considerable  way  on  the  shoal,  at 
last  arrived  at  such  a  distance  from  the 
fall,  that,  with  a  clear  offing,  we  made 
a  start  for  the  nearest  bank,  which  we 
reached  very  much  in  the  state  of  a  couple 
of  drowned  rats,  and  had  to  walk  from  our 
landing  place,  which  was  somewhere  above 
the  Tiger  Rock,  in  this  dripping  state, 
back  to  the  cantonment,  a  distance  of 
about  five  miles. 

Apropos  of  the  **  Tiger  Rock ;"  are  you 

VOL.  II.  N 
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aware  whence  it  derived  its  impoeing  no- 

meiidatare  ?    Of  course  vou  remember 

tke  spoti  so  often  the  scene  of  our  joiat 

j  shooting  rambles.     Metfainks  I  see  at 

this  moment  its  black  and  bare  surfiace  ab- 
ruptly rising  out  of  the  sea  of  the  waving 
custard*apple  bushes,  and  of  the  long 
grass  which  in  the  cool  season  surrounded 
its  base.  Then  ascending  amidst  the 
huge  fragments  of  granite  of  which  it 
was  composed,  how  frequently  have  we 
been  startled  by  the  large  bats,  or  yellow. 
hooded  owl,  flitting  in  alarm  from  amidst 
the  deep  fissures,  from  whence  often  arose 
the  rank  and  unpleasant  smell  which  you 
must  remember,  so  peculiar  to  those  lo- 
calities frequented  by  beasts  of  i»rey .  How 
often  have  we  been  induced,  by  coming  on 
their  recent  traces,  and  falling  in  with 
numerous  porcupine  quills  scattered  over 
those  arid  and  broken  rocks,  to  watch 
through  the  fine  moonlight  nights  of  the 
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hot  season,  (but,  if  I  remember  right, 
always  here  without  success,)  in  hopes  of 
getting  a  shot  at  some  animal  or  other, 
and  .as  often  have  turned  away  at  the 
dawn  of  day,  sickened  and  disgusted  by 
our  failure.  That  there  was  **  sheekar"  on 
that  rock  I  am  certain,  and  the  only  rea- 
son of  our  never  having  been  able  to 
stumble  on  them  must  have  been  owing 
to  the  numerous  and  deep  fissures,  which 
afforded  such  secure  places  of  retreat. 
Although  I  have  often  killed  antelope 
in  the  large  mangoe  tope,  near  the  little 
serai  in  its  vicinity,  I  think  my  sport- 
ing exploits  on  the  rock  were  limited,  dur- 
ing all  my  numerous  visits  to  it,  to  the 
destruction  of  a  single  jungle  cat,  a  "  big 
one,"  'tis  true,  which  I  suddenly  came 
across  as  I  was  shooting  quail  up  its  sides, 
and  knocked  over  with  a  charge  of  dust 
shot. 

But  to  the  tiger  story,  which  happened 

N  2 
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when  Toa  were  absent,  I  think,  at  Masu- 
lipatam,  and  which  at  the  time  caused  a 

cood  deal  of  talk.     W ,  with  three  or 

four  other  fellows,  happened  to  ride  out 
early  one  morning  with  their  greyhounds 
for  the  chance  of  a  brush,  when,  on  turn- 
ing a  large  ledge  of  rock,  rather  an  ap- 
palling sight  presented  itself,  in  the  shape 
of  a  noble  ro3ral  tiger  in  the  act  of  tearing 
a  freshly  killed  antelope.  It  is  rather 
dangerous  to  interrupt  royalty  at  an  early 
breakfast ;  there  was,  besides,  not  a  '^  bun- 
dook"  in  the  whole  party,  and  there  they 
stood  for  some  seconds  eyeing  each  other, 
at  the  distance  of  some  forty  or  fifty  yards, 
when  the  tiger  sulkily  left  his  prey,  and 
retired  slowly  into  one  of  the  large  fissures 
whidi  happened  to  be  near.  To  follow 
him  thither  without  arms  would  haye  been 
madness;  a  horse-keeper  was  therefore 
perched  in  one  of  the  neighbouring  man* 
scoe  trees  to  watch  the  moyements  of  the 
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beast,  and  the  party  galloped  into  canton- 
ments for  their  rifles,  with  the  wonderful 
intelligence,  which  speedily  brought  out 
every  sportsman  in  the  place.  The  rock 
was  regularly  invested,  and  explored  day 
and  night  in  every  direction,  but  still  no 
tiger  was  to  be  seen,  or  has  ever  since 
been  forthcoming ;  and  to  this  day  his  dis- 
appearance and  escape  from  this  isolated 
rock,  and  across  the  open  plain  which  for 
miles  surrounds  it,  has  never  been  ac- 
counted for. 

I  quite  forget  how  I  got  the  "  boat" 
home  from  the  edge  of  the  river  where 
we  stranded  it.  It  afterwards  passed  into 
the  possession  of  that  mad  fellow  R — — , 
of  the  — th  N.  L,  who  used  to  drive 
across  country  with  it  sometimes  tandem, 
sometimes  unicorn,  and  generally  with 
some  unbroken  runaway  devil  of  a  horse, 
and  frequently  returned  in  it  from  his 
poaching  excursions  to  theRumnah,  with 
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the  additional  freight  of  three  or  four  slain 
antelopes. 

I  have  nearly  concluded  my  **  Scenes 
and  Sports.'*  How  do  you  like  what  you 
have  seen  of  them  ?  Though  rough,  they 
are  correct  accounts  of  our  adventures,  as 
far  as  recoUection  serves  me,  which,  by 
the  bye,  you  might  give  a  lift  to,  by  let- 
ting me  have,  to  refresh  my  memory,  any 
stray  reminiscences  which  may  occur  to 
you  of  those  pleasant  by-gone  times.  I 
know  that  in  this  you  will  oblige  yours 
most  truly, 

E.  N. 
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Dear  N ,  many  thanks  for  your 

notices  about  the  **  boat  ;*'  and  in  com- 
pliance with  the  latter  part  of  your  com- 
munication, I  send  you  the  following 
**  mems/*  of  sporting  reminiscences.  I 
have  written  them  down  without  method 
or  arrangement,  and  you  have  them  as 
they  occurred  to  me  in  their  present  rude 
and  undigested  state. 

Ever  truly  yours, 

J.  C. 

Winchester, 
Sth  Augusty  1840. 
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SPORTING  MEMORANDA. 

Wb  had  made  an  arrangement  for  going 
out  to  shoot  at  the  Oopul  river ;  you  were 
prevented  from  coming  that  mominjg,  as 
had  been  agreed  on.  My  tent  had  not  been 
long  pitched  when  Coolendur  (you  must 
surely  remember  the  bandy-legged  horse- 
keeper)  came  running  in  to  say  that  there 
was  a  large  snake  in  a  hole  near  the  horses' 
heads.  I  took  my  gun,  which  was  loaded 
with  small  shot,  and  followed  him.  He 
pointed  into  a  hole  close  to  old  Jerry's 
head-ropes,  and  on  looking  in  I  observed 
two  coils  of  a  very  large  snake.  The  den 
selected  by  the  animal  appeared  to  have 
been  hollowed  out  by  white  ants.  I  put 
the  gun  close  up,  and  fired  :  we  could  not 
get  the  dead  snake  out  until  we  had  turned 
up  a  good  deal  of  earth ;  and  on  your 
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arrival  in  the  evening,  I  had  him  twisted 
round  one  of  the  sloping  ropes  of  the  tent 
near  the  entrance.  He  was  a  grey  snake, 
and  I  think  about  my  own  length. 

Snakes  constantly  make  use  of  the  de- 

r 

serted  nest  of  the  white  ant  as  a  retreat : 
you  must  have  frequently  seen  them  enter 
these  holes.  The  one  I  have  mentioned  had 
coiled  himself  round,  so  that  two  portions 
of  his  body  were  visible  at  once.  You 
can  scarcely  have  forgotten  the  cool  glassy 
look  a  snake  always  has,  let  the  weather 
be  ever  so  dry  and  hot. 

I  recollect  on  this  occasion  having  sus- 
pended, all  round  the  tent,  snipes,  par- 
tridges, &c.,  as  a  sort  of  bravado  to  make 
you  regret  that  you  had  not  come  out  in 
the  morning,  and  to  punish  you  for  making 
me  pass  my  day  in  solitude.  You  re- 
member the  dead  stillness  of  an  Indian 
day — not  a  leaf  moving  nor  a  sound  heard, 
except  the  melancholy  cooing  of  the  dove, 

N    3 
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and  the  peculiar  call  of  the  fellows  tHio 
are  perched  in  trees  to  watch  the  goats 
and  cattle. 

Do  you  remember  a  cheetah  at  Mowlh- 
Ali  one  morning  looking  out  for  Bumper, 
the  coloneFs  old  liver-and-white  poiater, 
when  you  went  up  the  rock  to  shoot  it, 
but  it  had  got  into  its  den  before  you 
could  get  to  it  ?  This  will  prove  the  im- 
portant fact,  that  tigers  have  a  predilection 
for  breakfasting  on  liver-and* white  point- 
ers, and  abominate  the  sight  of  hair- 
brained  subs  and  double-barrels. 


I  recollect  once  at  Surroo-Nuggor  firing 
at  a  very  fine  black  buck.  I  could  see 
that  I  had  hit  him  too  far  back,  judging 
from  his  pace  after  I  had  fired^  When  a 
deer  is  hit,  if  close  to  you,  you  can  always 
perceive  a  sort  of  shivering  tremour  and 
uncertainty  in  his  pace,  quite  different 
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from  the  decided  firm  and  measured  bound 
of  a  sound  one.  The  one  I  fired  at  gave 
all  the  signs  which,  to  a  practised  deer- 
stalker, are  conclusive  of  a  hit  long  before 
the  black  spot  is  seen,  which  is  only  after 
the  blood  has  had  time  to  stain  the  hair 
about  the  place;  and  before  that  is  the 
case  a  deer  sometimes  gets  over  a  good 
deal  of  ground.  I  was  resolved  to  secure 
him,  if  possible,  with  the  second  barrel, 
and  applied  the  necessary  pressure  to  the 
trigger,  when  I  perceived  the  head  of  a 
man  (almost  in  the  direct  line,  and  about 
eighty  yards  beyond  my  object)  protruded 
over  one  of  those  large  stones  you  have 
often  seen  about  the  ruins,  surrounded  by 
custard-apple  bushed.  I  saw  this  in  time 
enough  to  make  my  shot  a  bad  one,  but 
not  to  prevent  its  going  off.  I  saw  the 
dust  fly  from  the  stone,  the  head  vanished, 
and  the  antek>pe  passed  on^  not  more 
alarmed,  I  am  sure,  than  I  was  at  that 
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moment.  I  ran  up,  pretty  certain  that  1 
had  killed  some  native,  and  was  much  re- 
lieved on  getting  to  the  spot  to  find  a 
fellow  shrivelled  up  into  as  small  a  space 
as  his  dimensions  would  admit  of,  with  his 
knees  up  to  his  chin,  and  sitting  on  his 
heels.  You  recollect  the  attitude.  He 
looked  as  if  he  was  mentally  ejaculating, 
•*  There  may  he  more  where  that  came 
from !"  and  when  he  saw  me,  I  really 
think  my  excited  look  made  him  conjec- 
ture that,  having  missed  his  head,  I  had 
come  up  to  give  him  the  finishing  stroke 
with  the  butt-end :  he  must  have  thought 
it  was  all  but.  He  had  occasioned  me  so 
much  alarm,  that  I  really  felt  for  the  mo- 
ment quite  angry,  and  very  likely  told 
him  my  mind  in  pure  Billingsgate,  which 
I  daresay  did  not  hurt  his  feelings  mate- 
rially. I  left  him  to  follow  up  the  ante- 
lope, which  soon  fell ;  and  I  daresay,  if 
he  is  now  alive,  he  sometimes  congratu- 
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latins  himself  on  his  escape  from  the 
FeHngee  madman,  as  there  was  no  time 
for  explanations  hy  signs,  and  no  inter* 
preter  nearer  than  Joe  Edmonds'  bun- 
galow. 

I  never  shot  more  than  five  hares  in  a 
day,  and  that  was  at  the  place  you  men- 
tion, beyond  Mowhl-Ali.  I  came  upon 
them  accidentally  whilst  following  a 
wouQded  snipe.  I  never  in  India  saw  a 
hare  on  her  form  ets  you  so  often  do  in 
this  country.  This  may  have  been  owing 
to  the  sort  of  ground  we  found  them  in. 
They  always  frequented  parts  of  the  jungle 
where  the  soil  was  sandy  and  almost 
the  colour  of  their  fur,  without  grass,  and 
here  and  there  patches  of  a  kind  of  stunted 
black-thorn.  They  were  covered  gene- 
rally with  vermin,  which  was  probably  the 
cause  of  thus  selecting  the  bare  ground  as 
a  bed,  in  preference  to  places  where  there 
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was  much  herbage  to  harbour  ins«^. 
Moat  game  birds,  as  well  as  hares,  are 
fond  of  black-thorn,  .whidi  protects  Ihem 
from  hawks  and  other  birds  of  prey. 
The  hare  in  India  has  saved  the  life  of 
many  people.  I  have  read,  in  accounts  of 
the  Thugs,  of  these  miscreants  abandoning 
one  of  their  bloody  enterprises,  in  conse* 
quence  of  a  hare  passing  them  on  the  side 
whidi,  by  their  superstition,  was  consi- 
dered unpropitiou8«  I  do  not  know  whe-* 
ther  they  are  mingled  in  any  way  with  the 
superstitious  observances  of  the  other  na- 
tives of  India.  In  Scotland,  witches  are 
supposed  constantly  to  assume  the  form 
of  hares  when  about  to  execute  any  of 
their  devil's  work.  Walter  Scott  fre- 
quently mentions  this.    I  recollect,  when 

going  down  to  Madras  with  G and 

H ,  at  a  place  two  marches  on  the 

Secunderabad  side  of  the  Kishna,  a  hare 
that  was  disturbed  by  some  husbandmen 
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making  a  dash  into  our  little  camp,  and 
occasioning  quite  an  uproar.  Tiie  poor 
animal  became  perfectly  confused  with  the 
novelty  of  her  situation,  and  ran  the 
gauntlet  amidst   showers    of   tent-pegs, 

momties,  &c.  H was  a  great  proficient 

in  pistol-shooting ;  he  used  to  keep  a  pair 
always  loaded,  with  which  we  demolished 
the  empty  bottles  after  their  contents  had 
made  our  hands  steady/  I  recollect  his 
pointing  out  one  of  them  with  a  cracked 

stock  as  that  which  F of  the 

had  in  his  hand  at  the  time  he  was 

shot  by  *******  of  the .     On 

the  present  occasion  he  run  out  with 
one  in  each  hand,  and  as  poor  puss 
passed  our  tent  the  ball  went  so  near 
her  that  I  saw  the  sand  dashed  up  close 
under  her  legs.  When  she  had  escaped 
this  danger  she  was  nearly  on  the  out* 
skirts  of  the  camp ;  but,  as  if  ambitious 
of  becoming  a  curry,  she  made  direct  for 
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some  fellows  who  were  cooking  under  a 
treCi  and  one  of  them  seized  a  piece  of 
fire« woody  which  he  ^med  so  well  that  we 
saw  the  poor  hare  bundled  over,  and  car- 
ried off  to  be  dressed  for  tiffin.  The 
Indian  does  not  run  near  so  swiftly  as 
our  own  hare,  and  scarcely  ever  makes 
her  escape  even  from  the  inferior  descrip- 
tion of  greyhound  there.  i 

I  remember  having  a  very  narrow  es- 
cape* from  one  of  the  largest  snakes  of  the 
cobra  kind  I  ever  met  with,  whilst  shooting 
hares  with  poor  old  Badford.  We  were 
moving  parallel  through  some  low  brush- 

*  This  recalls  to  mind  a  still  more  narrow  escape 

of  Lieutenant  O ,  of  the  19th   Regiment  of 

Native  Infantry.  He  was  having  some  repairs  done 
to  his  bungalow,  and  was  lyings  only  dressed  in  his 
long  drawers  and  shirty  reading  on  a  mattress  in  his 
verandah.  He  went  to  sleep,  and  was  awakened  by 
a  edd  and  chilly  sensation  about  his  breast;  he 
opened  his  eyes,  when,  to  his  horror,  he  perceived^ 
coiled  round  in  a  circle,  and  << nestling  in  his  bosom/' 
a  large  cobra  capello.     To  have  moved  or  even 
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wood ;  a  hare  started  near  Radford,  and  I 
was  running  on  in  hopes  of  finding  an 
open  space  to  get  a  |[hot,  when  he  fired 
and  knocked  him  over.  I  halted,  and 
perceived  on  the  ground,  a  few  feet  in 
front,  the  snake  with  its  hood  up,  and 
quite  prepared  for  a  dart.  I  shot  it ;  but 
if  the  hare  had  not  been  killed  at  the 
moment  she  was,  I  certainly  must  have 
put  my  foot  on  it.  I  lived  in  the  next 
house  to  the  52nd  mess  at  Secunderabad. 
I  heard  one  afternoon  a  good  deal  of  talk- 
ing, and  a  little  afterwards  a  gun  was  dis- 
charged.     I  ran  out  to  see  what  it  was  all 

spoke  \f^ould  have  been  death ;  he  retained  his  pre- 
sence of  mind  sufficiently  to  remain  perfectly  still, 
with  his  downcast  eyes  fixed  on  the  glossy  surface 
of  the  reptile.  In  this  unpleasant  position  he  stopped 
a  considerable  time,  until  the  snake,  disturbed 
by  the  approach  of  one  of  the  workmen,  left  its 
snug  berth,  and  was  gliding  off,  when  the  servants, 
alarmed  by  the  cries  of  the  man  who  had  first  seen 
it,  approached  and  put  it  to  death. — Note  by  the 
AuJthoT, 
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about^  and  found  that  some  of  the  ser-* 
vants  had  seen  a  large  rock-snake  in  the 
milk-hedge ;  that  Qpwer  had  sent  for  his 
gun,  and  shot  it ;  and  on  its  being  dragged 
out  it  was  found  to  have  a  mongoose  half- 
down  its  throat,  with  the  tail  part  and 
hind  legs  sticking  out  at  its  mouth,  (a 
case  of  the  biter  bit.)  I  fancy  you  must 
have  often  seen  the  snake  ;  it  was  stuffed 
at  Bower's  house,  with  the  mongoose  in 
the  same  position  in  which  it  was  killed. 


If  you  have  described  one  day's  snipe 
shooting  in  India,  you  have  related  all,  I 
think,  that  can  be  said  on  the  subject.  It 
is  a  sport  where  there  is  no  variety,  ex- 
cept in  the  number  of  birds  killed.  I 
never  had  what  was  considered  a  really 
good  day.  The  nearest  approadi  I  ever 
made  to  it  was  at  a  place  in  the  direction 
of  the  horse  artillery  lines,  about  seven- 
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teen  miles  from  Secunderabad,  and  a  long 
way  beyond  the  Honssain  Sangur  tank. 
I  kept  a  Lascar  constji^ntly  in  my  employ, 
who  had  directions  to  explore  the  country 
within  thirty  miles  of  the  cantonment, 
and  whenever  he  fell  in  with  an  extraor- 
dinary number  of  snipes  or  other  game,  he 
had  instructions  to  return  at  once  with 
his  information^  by  following  which  I  sel- 
dom failed  in  having  a  tolerable  day^s 
shooting.  (I  should  recommend  this  plan 
to  all  snipe  shooters.)  Before  I  com- 
menced it,  how  often  have  I  been  disap- 
pointed, on  getting  to  a  place  where  I  had 
seen  numbers  of  snipe,  to  find  all  the 
water  drained  off^  and  not  a  bird  to  be 
found. 

The  Lascar  came  to  me  one  afternoon, 
to  say  that  in  th^  morning  early  he  had 
seen  plenty  snipe.  I  asked  how  many ; 
he  isaid  ort^  tousand.  This  exactness  as 
to  the  numbers  would  have  appeared  to  a 
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person  unacquainted  with  the  figurative 
style  of  blackey,  as  something  very  closely 
resembling  a  lie.  I  knew  that  Mr.  Lushi- 
nur  only  meant  there  were  snipe  enough 
to  keep  me  firing  until  the  barrels  were 
.  red-hot,  if  I  could  have  loaded  fast  enough. 
I  therefore  took  down  his  directions  about 
the  road,  and  ordered  him  to  start  very 
early  on  the  following  morning  with  my 
gun,  and  a  cowry  coolee  to  carry  spare 
powder,  shot,  brandy,  dry  stockings^  &c,, 
and  to  wait  for  me  at  the  place  appointed* 
I  sent  on  a  horse  half  way,  and  after 
breakfasting  at  home  to  deceive  the  old 
Colonel  (who  was  always  much  against  ex- 
posure to  the  sun,)  I  started,  and  got  on 
very  well  for  the  first  stage.  On  changing 
my  horse  and  mounting  a  fresh  one,  I  lost 
my  way,  and  it  was  not  until  after  a  good 
deal  of  twisting  and  countermarching  in 
low  jungle,  that  I  found  my  nigger  friends, 
reclining  luxuriously  in  the  shade  of  a  tar 
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marind  tree.  My  first  question  was  about 
the  snipe  ground,  which  the  Lascar  an- 
swered by  pointing  to  an  extensive  grass 
marshy  bottom  near  us.  I  soon  had  my 
gun  charged,  and  strode  off  to  the  scene 
of  action,  in  the  expectation  of  a  hot  and 
bloody  day,  with  Lushinur  as  rear  guard. 
The  cowrie  cooly*  had  remained  behind  to 
defend  the  camp,  and  to  keep  wet  cloths 
on  the  goglets  and  bottles.  I  entered  the 
marsh  at  a  tremendous  pace,  making  the 
water  fly  up  at  every  step.  I  felt  a  pull  at 
my  coat  tails,  which  said,  as  plain  as  pull 
could  do,  that  Mr.  Lascar  thought  we  were 
going  too  fast,  and  that  the  noise  would 
put  up  more  snipe  at  one  time  than  was 

*  A  cooly  is  employed  to  carry  large  bamboo  bas- 
kets covered  with  leather,  called  **  cowrie  baskets/' 
in  which  are  generally  stowed  the  crockery,  <&c.,  on 
a  march  or  excursion.  The  ^<  goglet''  is  a  porous 
earthen  jug  for  containing  water,  which,  from  eva- 
poration, remains  in  the  warmest  weather  delight- 
fully cool. 
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at  all  necessary  for  a  right  and  left  shot. 
I  then  cocked  both  barrels,  (a  practice  I 
have  always  followed,  though  not,  I  be- 
lieve, strictly  according  to  rule,)  and  stole 
along  very  quietly^  all  eyes  and  expecta- 
tion ;  but  not  a  snipe  sprung.     We  then 
increased  to  quick  time ;  still  not  a  snipe ; 
and  when  we  had  gone  over  neariy  a  mile 
of  ground  without  seeing  one,  I  halted, 
uncocked,  faced  to  the  right  about,  looked 
daggers  at  the  Lascar,  and  ordered  him  to 
produce  his  tousand  snipes  immediately,  or 
I  would  turn  him  off  next  day.     He  in- 
sisted that  he  had  seen  them  there  the 
preceding  morning,  and  appeared  so  con- 
fident that  I  was  induced  to  toil  on;  but 
all  in  vain.     I  returned  to  our  tree,  tired 
and   disgusted.      The   cooly  was   sound 
asleep,  and  had  allowed  the  cloths  on  the 
bottles  to  dry.     I  had  just  energy  enough 
remaining  to  reward  his  diligence  by  a 
kick   on  the   posteriors,   and    when    he 
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jumped  up,  rubbing  his  eyes  with  one 
hand,  and  his  nether  parts  with  the  other, 
(as  I  could  not  express  my  wishes  in  Hin- 
dostanee)  I  merely  pointed  to  the  goglet 
with  one  hand,  and  turned  up  the  little 
finger  of  the  other,  with  the  thumb  touch- 
ing the  lower  lip,  and  the  palm  full  to  the 
front,  as  the  manual  and  platoon  book 
would  say.  The  hint  was  understood, 
and  in  a  second  I  was  at  full  length  on  the 
grass,  with  a  large  tumbler  of  brandy  and 
water  in  my  hand.  You  must  recollect, 
and  so  must  every  old  Indian,  the  first  glass 
of  liquid  after  an  exciting  walk  in  a  broil- 
ing sun.  It  is  not  gulped  down  as  Eng- 
lishmen drink  a  pot  of  porter.  The  enjoy- 
ment is  too  great  to  get  over  so  rapidly;  you 
allow  it  to  trickle  down  the  burning  and 
parched  throat  in  small  quantities  at  once, 
and  drain  it  to  the  last  drop.  It  was  after 
this  approved  manner  that  I  disposed  of 
the  glass  of  grog  I  have  mentioned,  and 
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was  brooding  over  my  disappointment, 
when  I  observed  the  Lascar  (who  had 
taken  himself  off  when  the  slumbers  of 
the  cooly  were  disturbed,)  approaching 
with  a  broad  grin  on  his  countenance.  He 
gave  me  to  understand  in  his  broken 
English,  that  the  heat  of  the  weather  (it 
was  the  beginning  of  the  hot  season)  had 
drawn  all  the  snipe  from  the  low  ground 
to  the  shade  of  a  few  trees  in  some  paddy 
fields  near  us.  The  brandy  and  water 
had  done  wonders  for  me ;  I  felt  as  fresh 
as  ever  at  the  welcome  intelligence.  From 
the  first  tree  we  came  to,  up  rose  a  regu- 
lar cloud  of  snipe.  I  fired  both  barrels, 
and  I  suppose  the  direction  was  not  very 
true,  for  only  three  birds  fell.  In  this 
way  we  went  from  tree  to  tree ;  and  when 
the  snipe  had  dispersed,  we  found  them 
in  such  numbers  that  I  could  not  load 
fast  enough,  and  was  several  times  ob- 
liged to  put  water  on  my  gun,  which  be- 
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came  too  hot  for  the  hand.  If  we  had 
found  them  earlier,  I  might  have  shot  any 
quantity,  but  as  it  was  getting  late  I  was 
obliged  to  cease  firing,  having  bagged 
twenty-seven  couple  and  a  half,  which 
was  the  greatest  number  I  ever  shot  at  one 
time  in  India.  I  never  saw  the  snipe 
under  trees  on  any  other  occasion.*  I 
once  beheld  a  hawk  stoop  on  a  wounded 
snipe,  and  carry  it  off  before  it  had  touched 
the  ground. 

On  another  occasion  I  recollect  firing  at 
a  Brahminee  kite  flying  past  with  a  bird 
in  his  talons,  brought  him  down  stone 

*  The  author  has,  however,  invariably  observed 
that  towards  the  end  of  the  snipe  season,  at  the 
commencement  of  the  hot  winds,  snipe  are  more 
frequently  met  with  on  the  borders  of  the  surround- 
ing jungle  than  in  the  swampy  ground  which  at 
other  periods  is  their  general  place  of  resort,  and 
under  these  circumstances  they  are  generally  in 
capital  condition — frequently  almost  lumps  of  fat. 
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dead,  and  the  bird  flew  off  unhurt :  it  was 
one  of  the  sandpiper  tribe. 


I  remember  once  firing  at  an  antelope, 
at  about  eighty  yards  off;  the  ball  entered 
his  shoulder  and  went  oat  at  the  opposite 
flank.  He  ran  up  to  the  spot  where  I 
was  standing,  and  fell  dead  at  my  feet. 
That  was  the  only  occasion  on  which  I 
ever  saw  a  deer  do  so.    You  recollect  old 

J ,  when  he.  was  half  screwed,  firing 

at  a  flock  of  antelope  at  an  immense  dis- 
tance, and  by  chance  killing  one.  I  think 
you  were  of  the  party ;  it  was  returning 
from  Surroo-Nuggur.  You  also  recollect 
Langworth  shooting  a  whole   charge  of 

^uail  shot  into  C ,  who  swore  him  to 

secrecy  on  the  spot,  whilst  he  was  em- 
ployed in  picking  out  the  grains  with  a 
pin.  Langworth  told  it  all  the  very  first 
time  they  dined  at  mess  together.     You 
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might  take  the  anecdote  of  Child  and 
Joe  as  amusing.  They  went  out  to  shoot 
for  the  pot :  Joe  saw  a  hen  partridge  and 
her  young  ones  enjoying  themselves  in 
the  dust,  at  the  roots  of  a  milk  hedge. 
After  a  long  consultation,  it  was  agreed 
that  Child  was  to  he  the  executioner ;  he 
stole  up  close  to  the  birds,  and  when  they 
were  huddled  together  he  discharged  the 
contents  of  a  long  single  barrel  into  the 
bosom  of  this  united  family,  from  a  dis- 
tance of  ten  yards.  He  and  Joe  rushed 
in  to  secure  the  spoil,  when  they  found 
the  old  hen  dreadfully  disfigured,  and  the 
young  ones  so  completely  shattered,  that 
only  a  few  bills  and  toes  were  forthcoming 
to  mark  the  spot  where  this  cruel  murder 
took  place.  Joe  always  afterwards,  in 
talking  of  shooting,  used  to  say,  "  In- 
deed, Child  is  a  splendid  shot — very — 
indeed.'* 

02 
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Lacy  and  Edmonds  borrowed  a  pointer 
bitch  of  mine  when  they  went  to  MasuU- 
patam.  On  their  return,  one  morning 
very  early,  before  it  was  quite  light,  some 
animal  crossed  the  road ;  the  bitch  gave 
chase,  but  never  returned.  They  heard 
a  squeak,  and  they  suppose  it  must  have 
been  a  dumulgundy  (the  large  hyena)  that 
carried  her  off. 


If  a  painted  partridge  does  not  see  you, 
you  may  fire  away  without  causing  him 
alarm.  I  recollect  seeing  one  crowing  on 
a  stone ;  I  fired,  and  missed  three  times 
with  a  rifle,  and  it  was  only  when  one 
ball  out  of  three  which  I  had  put  in  for 
the  fourth  shot,  struck  the  stone  near  it, 
that  it  flew  away. 


You  doubtless  remember  the   fagging 
work  we  used  often  to  have  in  search  of 
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those  confounded  porcupines,  who,  al- 
though  we  constantly  came  on  their  quills 
scattered  amongst  the  rocks,  never  would 
shew  their  own  "  fretful'*  persons.  The 
only  instance  I  ever  heard  of  one  of  these 
gentry  being  shot,  was  the  one  I  myself 
'*  floored"  at  Goolencondah,  when  lying 
one  moonlight  night  in  wait  for  a  bear.  I 
dare  say  you  recollect  the  circumstance  of 
our  having  him  dressed  for  dinner,  and 
how  palateable  we  found  this  bristly  "  quill 
driver." 


Shortly  after  succeeding  to  the  adju- 
tantcy,  the  circumstance  is  Btill  fresh  in 
my  memory  of  having  one  night  taken 
up  a  post  amidst  that  chaotic  chain  of 
rocks  which  runs  behind  the  church  at 
Secunderabad.  I  had  during  the  day  seen 
siich  numerous  proofs  of  the  place  being 
much  frequented  by  porcupines,  that  I 
laid  to  my  soul  the  flattering  unction  of 
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being  able  to  get  a  shot  at  one.  My  po* 
sition  was  judiciously  tdcen  behind  a  large 
massof  granite,  which  commanded  an  open 
space,  surrounded  by  an  amphitheatre  of 
rocks,  and  on  which  the  moon  was  brightly 
shedding  her  silver  beams. 

It  might  have  been  midnight,  when, 
after  having  been  about  a  couple  of  hours 
in  ambush,  I  heard  a  rustling  sound 
amongst  the  dry  grass,  which  caused  me 
to  crouch  down  still  closer  in  my  ambush. 
I  was  thus  anxiously,  and  in  breathless  si- 
lence, awaiting.my  expected  quarry,  when, 
to  my  surprise,  three  soldiers  of  the  regi- 
ment, abruptly  turning  a  bluff  rock,  ap- 
peared full  in  view,  bearing  between  them 
a  large  chatty,  which,  placing  on  the 
ground,  in  the  open  space  above  alluded 
to,  they  commenced  emptying  of  its  con- 
tents, that  from  the  effects  produced  was 
evidently  toddy.  Whilst  they  were  crack- 
ing their  drunken  jokes,  I  had  some  diffi^ 
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culty  to  repress  an  inclination  to  rush 
from  my  place  of  concealment,  and  seize 
on  the  offenders,  whom,  by  the  light  of 
the  bright  moon,  I  recognised  as  three  of 
the  greatest  blackguards  in  the  regiment. 
But  considering  discretion  as  the  better 
part  of  valour,  I  remained  quiet,  when, 
having  had  their  fill,  they  kicked  the 
chatty  to  pieces,  and  took  their  departure 
amidst  roars  of  laughter. 

My  evening  vigils  on  this  occasion  were 
attended  with  their  usual  want  of  success, 
and  next  morning,  on  going  to  the  orderly 
room  in  my  ofiicial  capacity,  I  recognised 
my  three  friends  of  the  preceding  night, 
who  had  been  confined  in  the  guard  room, 
and  brought  up  for  being  absent  from 
their  barracks.  One  of  them,  a  plausible 
rogue,  commenced  trumping  up  a  well 
concocted  tale,  which  the  commanding 
officer  appeared  disposed  to  believe,  when 
I   completely  disconcerted   the   narrator 
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and  his  associates,  by  distinctly  relating 
the  *'  toddy  scene"  amongst  the  rocks. 
They  were  so  confounded  that  they  had 
not  a  word  to  say  in  reply,  received  the 
pmushment  they  deserved,  and  are  pro- 
bably to  this  day  ignorant  of  the  manner 
in  which  I  obtained  such  accurate  infor- 
mation of  their  deeds  of  ''  darkness." 


THE    END. 


T.  C.  SmvUl.  Printer,  107.  St.  Martin*s  Lane. 


